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THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late BURTON & IRVING,) 


168 W. Baltimore Street, 


BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHIRTS, DRAWERS, COLLARS, &¢. 


AND DEALERS IN 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS GENERALLY. 


—— 9 
PRICES: 


New York Mills Muslin Shirts 
with best Linen Bosoms, per 
doz. - - - - $19.50 

When made for detached cuffs, 

= $18.00. 

—_ ~<\\ Detached cuffs, per } doz. $3.00 
’ We furnish Shirts of other 
grades of Muslin, at lower 
prices, and as low, per half 
dozen, as $15.00. 











Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the 
breast—size round the waist—length 
of sleeve from between the shoulders 
or spinal column to the end of wrist- 
band, holding the arm horizontally, 
and bending the elbow. Say what 
kind of collar, wristband, and bosom. 
For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall 
or stout figure. 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 


2+ — 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however 
small, promptly attended to. 


_ +-@-% 


Goods forwarded, with Dill (. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country, 














Soluble Sea Island Guano. 


MONOPOLY IN THE PERUVIAN GUANO TRADE. 


Those who use Peruvian Guano have long regretted that they were 
compelled to rely mainly upon the supply furnished by the Agents of 
the Peruvian Government. ‘This is obtained at a great distance from 
the points where it is used, and transported from the western coast of 
South America round Cape Horn, the voyage forming one of the 
longest and most hazardous required in commercial operations. To 
add to the high rates thus necessarily incurred for freight, the traffic in 
Peruvian Guano is a Government monopoly, and the price fixed upon 
it is the highest sum tuat can possibly be extracted from the pockets 
of reluctant farmers, to say nothing of the inferior quality of that 
article now imported, and the fuct of the islands being about exhausted. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY OF NEW DEPOSITS, 


From wurch THE PuoseHates oF So.uste Sea Istanp Guano ARE DERIVED, 

Agriculturists have long greatly desired to remedy this position of 
affairs, or, at least, to add to the sources of supply, and it is believed 
that, in a great measure, this highly important object has at Jength been 
achieved. A few years since large deposits of Guano were discovered 
upon the islands of the Caribbean Sea. Many of them are covered 
with immense flocks of birds, gannets, pelicans, boobies, penguins, 
cormorants, and a variety of other species, which have so long been 
the sole tenants of their sea-girt domains, and so unaccustomed to the 
sight of man, that they «lo not appear to dread him, but actually block 
uv his path, and can only be driven from his side by force. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID REGAINED FROM THE SEA BY BIRDS. 


The sea, it is well known, is full of phosphorous in various forms. 
At night, in some latitudes and at some seasons, its whole surface is 
illuminated with bright phosphorescent corruscations. Fish bones, too, 
have long been known to be peculiarly rich in that invaluable agent in 
vegetation, phosphoric acid. No feasible means, however, of rescuing 
these substances from the sea, on an extensive scale, has yet been dis- 
covered, save that, happily afforded by the movements of the voracious 
aguatic birds. They consume immense quantities of fish, burn out the 
carbon by means of their respiratory functions, and deposit the remain- 
der in the shape of excrement, which gradually assumes, as Guano, a 
commercial form, and thus enables the farmer to restore to his soil the 
ricies of which it had been deprived by the sale of his grain and the 
washings of the raipp-3, 

AMBIONIA AND PHOSPHATES. 

While the ammoniacal principles of Guano affiliate it to the strong- 
est and best kinds of ordinary animal manure, its phosphates, par- 
ticularly its phosphate of lime, affiliate it to bone manure: so that, in 
a general view, it performs the aggregate of fertilizing action which 
might be expected from a compost of bone dust and the animal por- 
ti. ns of prime barn-yard manure. Though agricultural plants well fed 
with ammonia spring up of a bright green color and shoot up with 
vigor, yet, unless they have also a due supply of Phosphates, as found 
in the SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO, they never attain a healthy 
maturity or produce an adequate return of nourishing food, 
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Hand-Book of Map Drawing. 


Martindale’s Series of Spellers. 
Hows’ Series of Ladies’ Readers. 
Tenney’s Geology. 

Smith’s Grammar. 


3INGHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
BINGHAM’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


Other works for this series are in preparation. 
Very favorable opinions of these Books have already been received from leading 
sen on application to us. 


~— 


BINGHAMWS NEW LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES 


COMPRISING 


BINGH4M’s LATIN READER, 
BINGHAM’S C#SAR, 


BINGHAM’S EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN, 
BINGHAM’S LATIN PROSE CoMposITION—Jx Press. 


Among the names are : 


Prof. Ancient Lang. Randolph Macon College. 

Chancellor University Mississippi. 

Prof. Latin and French, University Miss. 

Norwood School, 

Loudoun School. 

Alexandria Female Seminary. 

Prof Latin, Hampden Sidney College. 

Shelhyuille, Ky. 

President Female College, Arkansas. 

Lynchburg College. 

Luglish and Class. High School, Washington. } 

Superintendent, Cambridge City, Indiana. 

Livermore School. 

Rector Episcopal High School, Virgina. 

Leesburg, Virg.nia. 

Quakertown. Pa. 

Richmond Male Academy. 

d/nglish Class. and Math. School. 

Fresutent Davidson College. 

Prof Latin, Washington College, Virginia. 

Baltimore, Md 

President Hampden Sidney College. 

President University North Carolina. P 
. 





WE ALSO PUBLISH 


Mitchell’s New Series of Geographies. 
Mirchell’s Old Series of Geographies. 
Mitchell's New Series of Outline Maps. 


Goodrich’s Series of Pictorial Histories. 


Correspondence with Teachers and School Officers is respectfully solicited. 


Scholar’s Companion. 

Haldeman’s Affixes. 

Coppee’s Logic, Rhetoric, Speaker. 
Nugent’s French Dictionary. 

Rodgers’ Mensuration. 

Hart’s Grammars and Constitution of U. S, 
Stockhardt’s Chemistry. 

Cooke’s Problems. 

And other Approved School Books. 
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LADIES, PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWINC: 


Speaking of the establishment of E. Butrerick & Co., the New York 
Independent of May 5, says :— 





Some idea may be gained of the success of their experiment from the circulation 
of Zhe Metropolitan, which has gained during the past year nearly twenty thousand 
subscribers. This magazine, which is issued monthly by the firm, contains engravings 
of the various patterns, with the most minute and complete descriptions by the 
writers. - The magnitude of the business can, however, be better judged by the fact 
that over one hundred and eighty persons are employed directly in designing, perfect- 
ing, and cutting patterns; and that the establishment pays in rents over twelve 
thousand dollars a year. 

Patterns are sent from this house to all parts of America, and to various parts of 
Europe. Every lady who procures one, receives with it the most minute instructions 
regarding material, and the manner of putting the garment together. Provided she 
follows these instructions, she can cut, make, and trim with the most perfect ease 
every garment she wears. The utility and economy of the process is so apparent, 
that it must at once be recognised by every lady in the country. 


The Democrat of May 18th, in an editorial, says :— 


And following the sewing machine, come our fashions-makers — Americans of 
genius, of taste, cultivated and refined. Foremost among all these is the firm of E, 
BUTTERICK & Co., whose great Fashion-Bazar at 589 Broadway, New York City, is to 
people who dress well what the Bible is to a Christian, Here this firm employs 
hundreds of ladies of taste. Ladies who make dress and the construction thereof a 
study. Ladies who by intuition and experience know how to set off the human form 
to the best advantage. And here they study styles, make combinations of colors, 
experiment and illustrate, till from all their work come the fashions,“which are so 
universally adopted in this country. 

Here they get up patterns for all sorts of dresses — for the kitchen or the ball- 
room — for the christening, the bridal, or the burial. They make little paper patterns 
of every article worn by women or children. These patterns, with cuts or pictures 
show how the article is to be made up — how it will look — what material to make 
it of — what it will cost, and how long time will be required to make it. They tell 
how to fit any size, shape, or form, and to fit well, and what colors will blend with 
each complexion. 

Last year this firm sold over four millions of patterns, and saved to the purchasers 
millions of doliars in dress, and cost of time and money in manufacture, By them, 
any woman or gir! who can read can learn how to make her own clothes. She can 
learn how to make them to advantage. No matter what article you want, this firm 
will send you a paper pattern, telling you how to make it. 


The Home Yournal in a recent number says :— 


There is nothing that a civilised being would wish to wear, that is not to be found 
in paper in this establishment, and if any man or woman doubts the possibilities of 
creating an American method of dressing, which shall make us independent of the 
foreign claimants of all taste, pray beg them to visit the establishment of E, 
burrerick & Co., 589 Broadway, and they will feel assured of American independ- 
ence in the fashioning of our clothes, if in nothing else, and also, that a more artistic 
taste prevails on this than on the other side of the ocean. 


We receive many notices of a character similar to the above, by which we are 
extremely gratified. We shall be pleased to send an illustrated catalogue of our 
patterns on receipt of stamp to pre-pay postage. 

The Catalogue contains Terms of Subscription to our Magazine, Price List, &e. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO,, 


589 Broapway, 


NEW YORK, 
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Chambers’s Fournal. 
FIEL’S DELICATE CASE. 


HEN Mrs. Fiel was a bride, all the spectators agreed that 
\) y she was a pretty and interesting girl, who would make a 
fine woman when she came to fill out. But she never did fill out ; on 
the contrary, Time, that stole her years away, robbed her of plumpness 
too; and after thirty anniversaries of that wedding-day, she was 
considerably more slender than at starting. She wore curls, and a 
black band round her forehead, and mittens — not knowing that these 
things had long ceased to make her attractive, and, on a first intro- 
duction, would have struck you generally as being somewhat of a guy ; 
but a better wife you would scarcely find in all England, and that is 
infinitely more important than comeliness and tasteful attire, as you 
will own before you have been married for a quarter of a century. 
Excellent at all times, Mrs. Fiel culminated at meals. Call no man 
happy till you have seen him at breakfast: a natural irritability in 
Mr. fiel’s disposition had been almost entirely cured by little soothing 
comforts and tit-bits. He was a solicitor, with an office in London, 
and a semi-detached villa in the suburbs, who had to leave the latter 
at nine to reach the former by ten every morning. This necessitated 
breakfast at eight, but even at that early hour Mrs. Fiel saw to every 
detail herself. 
It would have shaken a very confirmed bachelor to have seen her 
table one spring morning a few years ago—the linen was so white, 
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and the tea so black, the water-cresses and radishes so fresh, the 
marmalade and apricot jam so daintily set out, the eggs so new-looking, 
the loaf so brown and crusty, the dry toast so crisp and thin. And 
when she heard the tread of her husband’s foot on the staircase, and 
the flourish on his nose which invariably heralded his approach, she 
rang the bell for the appetising little covered dish, which matched 
and fitted the slop-basin, to be brought up. This contained frizzled 
slices of ham or bacon, delicate and curled, a sausage, a kidney, or 
the savoury thigh of a chicken. May such be your only domestic 
broils ! 

A hale neat man, with sharp gray eyes, and a very good opinion of 
himself, entered and looked at his letters, selecting and opening one 
at once. 

“Well, Martha,” said he, “ the Chip-chow has arrived at last.” 

“You don’t say so! Then Mr. Lobyear will be here presently. 
Will he come to stay with us, do you think ?” 

“T don’t know. You had better have a bed ready; though I 
expect he has not come to England with the idea of shutting himself 
up with an old man and woman four miles from the Marble Arch. 
Still, as everything will be strange to him at first, he may accept my 
invitation for a night or two.” 

“This Mr. Thomas Lobyear is rich — is he not?” 

“Will be, I suppose. At present, he probably depends upon his 
father, who-has given me very liberal orders, absurdly liberal orders, 
about him. From living so long amongst savages, the old man must 
have lost all idea of the value of money. However, there is plenty 
of it accumulating, and it does not matter to me.” 

“ Don’t you think,” said Mrs. Fiel, “it might be well to have Sarah 
home?” 

Sarah, the only child of the Fiels, was at a finishing-school at 
Clifton, but she was seventeen and a woman. 

“ Ah, ah, ah!” laughed the lawyer. “At your match-making, old 
lady? From what I am advised, he is proof against your attempts. 
Besides which, it would be something like a breach of trust: old 
Lobyear has evidently got other views for his son than marrying him 
at present — at any rate to an Englishwoman.” 

“Why, he would never go and match him with a heathen, with a 
ring through her nose like a pig!” 

“T don’t know that,” replied Mr. Fiel laughing ; “if he could dis- 
cover a new weed or a fresh variety of black beetle by it, he certainly 
would.” 

It was of good augury for Mrs. Fiel when her husband laughed, 
and a better when he replied to her observations, instead of looking 
deaf and grunting, which he generally did if she alluded to his clients 
or their business ; for it showed that he was willing to be pumped, 
and Mrs. Fiel’s thirst for information was great, though it was rarely 
slaked. In the present instance, however, the lawyer thought he 
might require feminine aid in the task which he had undertaken, and 
was therefore not unwilling to admit his wife into his confidence. 

“ Ah,” said she, “ that was a curious idea for a rich man, to banish 
himself completely, and give up civilised life, for the sake of studying 
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botany and butterflies in Japan. For a poor man, indeed, it would 
be explicable if he expected to make something by it in the end ; but 
from what you say Mr. Lobyear has more money than he knows what 
to do with as it is.” 

“Yes ; he was well off originally, and got a good property through 
his wife besides.” 

“ Ah, poor man ; I daresay grief for her death gave him a craze.” 

“Fudge!” exclaimed Mr. Fiel somewhat rudely. “He was glad 
enough to be free to go hunting on his favorite hobby. If she had 
lived another year, it is my opinion that he would have bolted and left 
her.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Mrs. Fiel, “it is a fortunate thing for him, or at 
any rate for this son, that he fixed on so good a man of business as 
yourself to look after his interests.” 

“Well,” replied her husband complacently, “considering that the 
bulk of his property is in houses situated in a rapidly improving 
neighbourhood, and that the tenants are up to all sorts of dodges to 
avoid having their rents raised, perhaps an agent who was not sharp 
might miss an advantage here and there. For instance, there was an 
application for the renewal of a lease the other day, and I discovered 
that the tenant, who had been paying forty pounds a year, had under- 
let for the last three years at a hundred and ten.” 

“Lor, how sharp you are!” 

“Well, I was not born in Yorkshire for nothing. I do not know of 
more than one person who ever regularly took me in—that young 
rascal, Tom Scott, who robbed me five years ago.” 

“ Ah, that was very shocking,” said the good wife soothingly ; “but 
then, you know, he was brought up in your own office.” 

“Why, Martha! Do you suppose, then, that he learned dishonesty 
there! I never expected an epigram of that sort from your mouth. 
I would have you to know that I could put at least a couple of 
thousand a year in my pocket from this Lobyear property alone, 
without a chance of detection, if I chose to be dishonourable.” 

“JT am sure I never meant to call you an epigram, or any other 
name,” cried Mrs. Fiel, astonished at this outbreak. “TI only said 
that a breach of trust was easy for that Scott, because he had been 
under you for some time, and probably had had opportunities.” 

“Oh, that is different,” said her husband, cracking an egg. It was 
not a tender conscience which made Mr. Fiel so touchy —for though 
priding himself upon keen shrewdness, he was perfectly upright and 
trustworthy — but the thought of Tom Scott. There is this advantage 
in reckoning yourself to be cleverer than the rest of the world, that if 
ever you are taken in, it rankles. So the remembrance of Tom Scott 
always irritated him. He had taken a fancy to the sharp lad, and put 
him in the office, where he favoured, encouraged, and trusted him 
more and more every year ; and the result had been a cunning bit of 
roguery, and flight. ‘There was one consolation ; he had caught the 
scoundrel, who was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. Had 
Tom Scott got off with impunity, his heart would have been near 
breaking. 

“TI suppose this young gentleman was quite a lad when his father 
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went to foreign parts?” said Mrs. Fiel presently, returning to the 
pump-handle. 

“ As he is not of age yet, I suppose he must have been,’ 
her husband, continuing to flow. 

“Was he educated in England before he went out to his father ?’ 

“T don’t know. Mr. Lobyear never mentioned him before. I have 
written regularly to advise him how his affairs stood, and he has from 
time to time briefly acknowledged my letters, declaring himself satis- 
fied, telling me to do what I thought best, saying where he wished his 
remittances sent, and now and then requesting me to undertake 
certain commissions for him connected with his pursuits, but not at 
all with my business. However, as he has always behaved very 
handsomely, I have done my best to oblige him, and mean to do so 
still, though this present job is rather a delicate affair, and quite out of 
my line: what I call a regular bit of diplomacy.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes. It seems that the young man has inherited his father’s fancy 
for a roving life, though not his scientific tastes. He has been living 
in Borneo for some years, sailing about with expeditions against the 
pirates, and I don’t know what all. Mr. Lobyear, senior, went to 
China from Japan a year and a half ago; and his son joined him at 
Hong-kong, where he intimated a desire to go to England for a while, 
and have a spell of comfortable living. The father was willing enough 
to let him do so, and gave him a letter of credit to me, and he started 
in one of the tea sailing-ships. But after he had sailed, Mr. Lobyear, 
senior, received information from a friend that his son’s principal 
reason for desiring to visit England was the hope of meeting with an 
adventuress, whose acquaintance he had made at Calcutta, and whom, 
in the ardour of a first passion, he desired to marry. The lady had 
other views at the time ; but had since smiled by letter on his suit ; 
and she is a most undesirable wife for him. This news having come 
to me by steamer, has of course long preceded the youngster’s actual 
arrival ; and my mission is to prevent the marriage. This can be 
done with comparative ease while he is a minor ; but he will come of 
age in eight months, and it would be poor success merely to delay 
matters for that time. I hope to break it off altogether.” 

“Exactly. And don’t you think that if he were thrown into the 
society of an innocent, accomplished, and attractive girl, his infatua- 
tion for this creature would the sooner be got over?” 

“Well, well, send for Sarah if you like: she would be leaving any- 
how at the end of the quarter. Only, don’t put her up to thinking 
this youngster a very great catch, for his father may have other 
children and older ones, for aught I know. Or he may spend all his 
money in building pagodas, or aquariums, or black-beetle museums ; 
or in fitting out expeditions to discover the South Pole, which really 
ought to have a turn, after all the fuss made about the North. I am 
not by any means sure that it is a good thing, Martha.” 

As Mr. Fiel uttered these last words, he looked at his watch, and 
then took a cigar out of his case ; whereupon Mrs. Fiel brushed his 
hat, and brought it to him, together with a light. Something like a 
wife! And ere aman could cry: “Conductor ; hold!” the City Atlas 
had devoured him up. 
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It is one thing for a sailing-ship to be telegraphed, and another for it 
to arrive in port. A heavy gale tantalised the crew and passengers of 
the Chip-chow, and it was a week before Mr. Fiel and his client’s son 
met, by which time the accomplished Sarah was safely established 
under the paternal roof; for her mother thought the lawyer exagger- 
ated the chances against the young man’s inheriting a good fortune, 
and stuck to her little intrigue. It is certain that she herself over- 
estimated her daughter’s attractions. Sarah was a good girl enough, 
but commonplace, and not beautiful: a pellet hardly calculated to 
drive out another very firmly fixed in the pop-gun heart of a lover. 

However, the designing mother and unwitting daughter had a fair 
chance, for young Lobyear accepted the offer of hospitality made him 
by Mr. Fiel, and established himself in their house until he could look 
about him. Travel in hot climates had matured the young man, 
whom you would have taken for five-and-twenty. It had likewise 
tanned him ; and his face and hands were so dark, that Mrs. Fiel was 
induced to make inquiries about the nationality of his mother ; but as 
her husband had never known anything of Mr. Lobyear before he put his 
affairs in his hands, on going out to the East, and was even ignorant, 
until quite lately, of the very existence of this son, she could not get 
much satisfactory information out of him. So she concluded that 
Mr. Lobyear senior’s oriental tastes were not confined to the fauna 
and flora ; and the deep blackness of the young man’s hair, eyebrows, 
and long, drooping, silky moustache certainly tended to confirm her 
theory. His manners were not very good. There was an evident 
restraint about him ; and if in an unguarded moment he gave nature 
her head, he became boisterous and vulgar. He was very careful, 
however, and only broke out once or twice, recovering himself almost 
immediately. He seemed to find that the safest plan was to spoon 
Sarah, and devoted himself to her so assiduously the first evening, 
that Mr. Fiel listened to his wife’s statement of pros and cons with 
seriousness that night. 

“T have no doubt his father means well by him at present,” said 
he, “or he would hardly show so much anxiety about his contracting 
an unfavourable marriage, as to give me almost carte blanche in the 
cost of preventing it. Neither would he name so handsome a sum as 
sixty pounds a month for expenses, if he intended to leave him penni- 
less at his death. But this is all conjecture.” 

“But rather strong, surely, dear ; and he is certainly smitten with 
Sarah,” said Mrs. Fiel. 

“Don’t you be too sure of that. Very likely he carries on with 
everything in a petticoat, or out of one, in those Borneo parts, that he 
meets ; or it may be that he is throwing dust in my eyes, to cover his 
intrigue with this old Calcutta friend.” 

Mr. Fiel felt it to be so important to prevent the young man giving 
him the slip, that he left his other business to the clerks, and took 
upon him the office of showman, whereby he made acquaintance with 
many London sights that he had never seen before —the interior of 
St. Paul’s, to wit; the top of the Monument; Madame Tussaud’s 
wax-works ; and certain bewildering circular pictures, apparently seen 
from the inside, as if one were a figure represented, called panor- 
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amas —all of which very much interested the young man, who never- 
theless owned that, on the whole, he preferred Calcutta. Mention of 
that city gave the lawyer an opening: he inquired if there were much 
society there — pleasant society? And eventually Mr. Lobyear, the 
son, who of course could not be expected to know his father’s dis- 
covery and communication to his lawyer, took his cicerone into confi- 
dence. He adored the most charming, innocent, persecuted saint 
that ever excited the jealousy of a spiteful coterie. Her name was 
Montacute, and she was a widow without encumbrances. She had 
been residing in a quiet part of the Isle of Wight, but was now on 
her way to London ; and he had received a letter that very morning 
directing him where to find her; so he would not trespass on Mr. 
Fiel’s hospitality after that day. Whereabouts was Duke Street, 
Jermyn Street? The complacent Mr. Fiel conducted him to that 
neighbourhood, and also, in reply to further questions, gave him an 
outline of the steps it was necessary to take before a gentleman and 
lady, inclined that way, could be joined together in holy matrimony. 
There could be no harm done in affording him such scraps of infor- 
mation: the first cabman passing would have driven him to the 
address, and the charming widow probably had license and banns 
formalities at her finger’s ends. 

“Of course, you are of age?” he threw in at the end. 

“TI believe my father would say I was some months short of it,” 
replied the young man carelessly ; “ but really his evidence is so little 
to be trusted in any matter not connected with plants or insects, that 
[ mean to give myself the benefit of the doubt. That’s good 
law, eh?” 

Mr. Fiel proposed a bachelor’s dinner at his club that day, and 
entertained his guest all the evening with caustic observations upon 
widows, and the dangers to which young men were exposed from 
beautiful sirens, whose antecedents would not bear strict examination, 
illustrated with numerous apposite anecdotes, which the young man 
seemed to enjoy heartily. But he would not apply them to his own 
case ; so that, at last, the lawyer was forced to be more explicit, and 
with much apology asked whether the young man knew who the late 
Mr. Montacute was, and under what circumstances the fair widow 
came to be alone and unprotected in Calcutta? © But the ardent lover 
would not listen to a hint reflecting upon the object of his affections, 
and got so excited and angry, that Mr. Fiel dropped the subject at 
once. Where was the use of talking sense to a man who declared 
that if all the world swore to anything which his mistress denied, he 
should take her word in preference to the united oath? To expose 
his game by showing the paternal letter empowering him to forbid the 
marriage, would have been stupid indeed at present; that must be 
kept as the very last resource, when, combined with considerations of 
probable disinheritance, it might have an effect. What effect? the 
lawyer asked himself unflinchingly, when quiet that night. Probably 
that of making young Lobyear dissemble for the time, and marry his 
widow elsewhere, unknown to the lawyer. And if the agent were 
deceived, the bridegroom might well hope to conceal the matter from 
his butterfly-hunting father ; at all events, for a time. Young people, 
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especially when in love, never look far forward, but have a confidence 
in things turning up. Mr. Fiel owned with inward chagrin that he 
was at fault. 

Suddenly an idea flashed upon him like an inspiration. Why not 
attack the woman? he had her address. 

“Of course,” he said aloud, turning his head on the pillow. 

“What, my dear?” responded Mrs. Fiel. 

“Nothing.” And he went to sleep. 

Next morning, young Lobyear left Mr. Fiel’s house, and went to a 
hotel in Jermyn Street. 

Mr. Fiel possessed a very sharp office-boy, for in spite of the trick 
which had been played him by Tom Scott, he liked sharp boys ; only, 
he never meant to give another the chance of abusing his confidence. 

3illy Daw was employed in minor matters alone: his master had no 
intention of pushing him. 

This lad had already seen young Lobyear; the house in Duke 
Street was now pointed out to him, and he was directed to watch it, 
and let his master know when Mr. Lobyear left it. 

So Mr. Fiel waited in his club, which was close by, and Billy Daw 
loafed within sight of Duke Street. Billy was good at loafing ; he 
gleaned amusement and instruction from the window of a newspaper 
and caricature shop ; studied natural history at a fishmonger’s ; set 
two boys to fight; exasperated a drunken man; procured “cuts 
behind ” for several youngsters who were riding without paying their 
fare —all without losing sight of the door he was directed to watch. 
His report at the end of the day was, that Mr. Lobyear had left his 
hotel, and gone to the house in Duke Street at eleven a.m. At half- 
past one, a servant-girl had come out with an empty dish, and returned 
in ten minutes with oysters. At six o’clock, Mr. Lobyear had at last 
come out, accompanied by a lady, and they walked together arm in 
arm to St. James’s Hall. 

““ Never mind,” said Mr. Fiel ; “he can’t stick so close as that to 
her for long, however desperate his condition may be. Try again to- 
morrow.” 

True enough, at twelve o’clock on the following day Billy Daw 
summoned his master from the club, and informed him that Mr. 
Lobyear had gone out for some time, and the lady was alone. Asked 
how he knew that his absence was not for a few minutes only, he 
replied that the gentleman had lit up his baccy directly he got outside 
the door. 

Mr. Fiel wasted no time in further questioning, but hastened to the 
house in Duke Street, knocked and rang, and inquired for Mrs. 
Montacute. Yes, the servant-girl said, she lodged there, and was at 
home. What name? And the lawyer was, ushered into the front 
drawing-room. 

A lady with a creamy complexion and golden hair, elegantly dressed 
in half-mourning, closed the novel she had been reading, and rose 
from her lounging-chair to receive him. Pretty, thought the visitor, 
decidedly pretty ; but at least ten years older than Ae is. 

“You do not know me, madam, or the object of my visit,” he said ; 
“so I had better tell you at once that my name is Fiel, and that I am 
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the legal adviser of Mr.*Lobyear, the father of the gentleman who 
aspires, I believe, to the honour of your hand.” 

Mrs. Montacute bowed, and requested him to be seated. 

“T hope you will pardon me,” continued Mr. Fiel, dropping into a 
chair which faced the lady, and looking as conciliatory as he could, “ if 
what I have to say should prove in any way disagreeable ; I am but 
the mouthpiece of my client, you know. Mr. Lobyear, senior, has 
heard, not from his son, but through other sources, of this projected 
marriage, and I regret to say that he has conveyed to me his disap- 
proval.” 

“O sir!” 

“His very decided disapproval. He has never had the honour and 
pleasure of seeing you, madam, or he would probably view the matter 
in a different light, and hesitate before depriving his only child of the 
felicity so nearly secured to him. But, unfortunately, his letter was 
forwarded to me from Hong-kong, and he was then about to return to 
Japan, so that there are difficulties in the way of a personal interview.” 

“Really, Mr.— Mr. Fiel,” said the widow, glancing at the card 
which had been given her, “I hardly know what to make of all this. 
I was certainly aware that Mr. Lobyear had a father very much 
devoted to various branches of natural history, who, if alive, was 
supposed to be somewhere in Japan ; but that he takes any notice of 
his son’s affairs, or professes to exercise any authority over him, is 
quite a new idea to me.” 

“To me also, madam ; and I believe it to be a very unusual pro- 
ceeding on his part. But marriage is an exceptionally important 
thing, and as his son is under age” 

“Under age! Thomas under age! Impossible!” cried the widow. 

“Tt is a fact, madam; but were it otherwise, it would be of no 
importance, since Mr. Lobyear is entirely dependent upon his father, 
who is determined to discontinue his allowance, and cut him out of his 
will, if he marries without his consent and approval.” 

Mrs. Montacute remained in pensive contemplation of a very pretty 
foot for some little time before she replied: “ Excuse me for being 
over-cautious, Mr. Fiel ; but you are an utter stranger, you know, and 
I should like to see the letter from Mr. Lobyear’s father, if you have 
it about you.” 

“Certainly, madam,” replied the lawyer. “A very natural and 
proper precaution on your part. I might be a rival, prompted by 
motives of jealousy. Here is the letter, which, however, I fear may 
give you pain. Evil tongues,” he continued, as the widow took the 
document and ran her eyes rapidly over it—“ evil tongues have evi- 
dently traduced you. Alas! the best and fairest cannot escape 
slander! Indeed, the greater the merit, the more virulent the envy.” 

“Evidently genuine. ‘Thank you,” said the widow, returning the 
letter with extraordinary composure, considering how she was ‘treated 
in it, and then once more fixing her gaze upon her boot, which she 
fidgeted about, she relapsed into silence and meditation. At length 
she raised her eyes slowly to the lawyer’s, and looking at him quietly, 
but very fixedly, she said: “Mr. Fiel, you have come to me treating 
this affair as a pure matter of business, and therefore I will not speak 
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to you of my affections ; it would prolong this interview ; and probably 
you would not understand me. I will speak of the marriage engage- 
ment between myself and Mr. Thomas Lobyear, then, precisely as if 
it were a mere commercial transaction. In order to fulfil my part, I 
have left India, where I had a home, and have come to England to 
live on my meagre pension. For all his threats, I consider it very 
unlikely that Mr. Lobyear will really disinherit his only child.” 

“Pardon my interrupting you, madam ; nothing is more probable. 
The ardour with which he pursues his favourite science amounts to 
mania, and I fear that he would be hardly sorry for an excuse to 
devote his entire fortune to the building and foundation of a 
museum.” 

“There is a certain force in what you say,” replied the widow 
calmly ; “and I do not conceal from myself that it would be a very 
great misfortune indeed for both of us if Mr. Thomas Lobyear were 
to be deprived of his income upon our marriage. Still, it would be 
worse for me to break it off, and remain here, far from my friends, 
penniless.” 

“ Nay, madam, not penniless ; some compensation would be your 
due.” 

Lugete Veneres Cupidenesgue—if they didn’t come presently to fair 
up-and-down bargaining! The matter was finally settled thus. Mrs. 
Montacute was to start for New York by the next mail, Mr. Fiel 
taking and paying for her passage ; she was to write a farewell letter 
to young Lobyear, breaking the match, and keeping silence about 
where she was going to. Mr. Fiel was to accompany her on board 
the ship, and Aen to place in her hands the sum of one thousand 
pounds. 

When this treaty, with “No Trust!” for its basis, was concluded, 
Mr. Fiel took his leave; and as he stepped into the street, Jack 
Horner alone could appreciate his sensations. Never had so delicate 
a case been so skilfully handled! Three days afterwards, Mr. Fiel 
escorted the fair widow to Liverpool ; accompanied her on board the 
American steamer ; stayed with her till the last moment, gave her the 
thousand pounds, and returned to the bosom of his family, having 
himself sealed and posted a most satisfactory letter of farewell to poor 
young Lobyear, which was put in his hands unfastened, that he might 
assure himself that the contents were according to treaty. 

Next day, the deserted lover came to him in a fury — storming, 
upbraiding, beseeching him to tell him where his charmer had flown 
to; threatening murder and suicide when the lawyer remained 
obdurate. Finally, he rushed away, declaring that he would never 
speak to him again. 

“Yes, you will, when you want money,” said Mr. Fiel, as the other 
banged the door behind him. 

He was right. In less than a fortnight young Lobyear returned, 
pale, calm, and haughty, and coldly intimated that he was about to 
return to the East, and required funds. After some discussion about 
necessary expenses, passage-money, outfit, what his father usually 
allowed him, etc., Mr. Fiel let him have five hundred pounds, and saw 
him depart with infinite relief — for now the edifice of his diplomacy was 
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crowned. Commissioned to separate a young couple, he had des- 
patched one to the east, the other to the west. What success could 
be more complete? He had always estimated his own acuteness very 
highly, but now he felt as if he should “strike the stars with his 
sublime top,” as a schoolboy friend of ours once translated a familiar 
line of Horace. This state of extreme self-satisfaction lasted some 
months, during which he looked forward to the letter of thanks and 
admiring approval which he expected from Mr. Lobyear the father. 

It came a mail sooner than he expected. One morning, on entering 
his office, he found two foreign letters awaiting him—one from an 
unknown correspondent, the other in the familiar handwriting of his 
client in Japan. He opened this latter eagerly, and prepared for 
praise. 

“DEAR SiR —I can’t make out the meaning of all this rigmarole you 
have written to me about a son and a marriage. I had a son once, a 
lieutenant in the —th, but the poor boy fell a victim to the climate of 
China ten years ago. You refer to a letter of mine, dated from 
Hong-kong, and it is true that I was there about the time you 
mention, but certainly I never wrote to you during my stay. If you 
are in your senses, you have been grossly imposed upon by some 
rogue or another. I wish you would have the goodness to call upon 
Pinum of the British Museum, and tell him”—etc. The rest all about 
bugs and beetles. 

Mr. Fiel staggered to his desk, took out the letter he had last 
received, and compared it with this present one: the imitation of the 
handwriting was cunningly executed, but a palpable forgery. Had 
he entertained the ghost of a suspicion at the time, he could not have 
mistaken it. 

It was a good hour before he partially recovered from the effects of 
this blow, and then, in a bewildered, mechanical way, he opened the 
second foreign letter. It was dated from New York, and ran thus: 

“ S1R — When I was a clerk in your office, you tried to get too much 
out of me, but I managed to turn the tables, and pay myself for time 
and trouble expended on your behalf—that was one to me. You 
caught me, and got me two years —that was one to you. With the aid 
of my clever little wife, I have drawn about fifteen hundred and eighty 
pounds out of you, winning two events out of three. Never mind: 
it was improbable that I, who alone knew the details of your business 
relations with Mr. Lobyear, should have chanced upon that gentleman 
in Hong-kong, and procured a specimen of his handwriting ; and in 
the walnut-stained young man, with jet-black hair and moustache, you 
could hardly be expected to recognise the fair, smooth-faced, red- 
headed Tom Scott.— P..S. Love to Sarah. I regret that we could 
not square matters by a matrimonial alliance, but bigamy is not one 
of my little games —at present.” 

Mr. Fiel threw the letter on the ground, pounded it with his heel, 
buried his face in his hands, and in a tone of agony which might have 
melted the heart of his bitterest enemy, exclaimed :.“ Done!” 
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ROGRESS is now the banner-cry of the struggling hosts of 

humanity, hungry for new developments of a more benign 
Providence, looking with eager, longing eyes for the fruition of the 
Divine promise of “Peace on earth and good-will to men.” The 
sciences, all in sympathy with the universal aspiration, have ranged 
themselves in the order of expansion and development. All save one. 
The law, holding in her hands the happiness of the people, is alone 
intractable, and is always trudging in a labyrinth, from which she 
makes no escape to the plain road leading up to the junction where 
all the sisterhood must one day meet to celebrate the regained 
Paradise. I propose to examine the underlying principles of the 
science, in order to ascertain whether this unfruitfulness is owing to 
an essential condition, or only to accidental and remediable circum- 
stances ; and if to the latter, to detect and expose the hidden vice, 
and indicate the plan by which it is to be brought into more vigorous 
bearing. Some prefatory remarks must be first indulged, in order to 
determine the disputed point whether law is a science or an art—a 
digression to which we will be more resigned when the collateral 
bearing it has on the main points of our inquiry will be perceived. 

In arriving at the solution of this point, we will find that it is 
necessary to frame for ourselves definite ideas relating to the distinc- 
tions between a science. and an art, which seem to have eluded the 
grasp of some of the clearest thinkers ; and it will perhaps be found 
that this distinction -is based upon a consideration which has never 
been definitely adverted to. Whenever in different localities a deter- 
minate result (say, for instance, the gratification of the appetite by 
cookery) is accomplished by different methods, and by virtue of 
systems of rules having no connection and springing from no common 
principle, such a system is everywhere called an art. But when on 
the other hand an object of study consists in the collection of truths 
founded on a principle applicable everywhere, and in linking these 
truths into a system by establishing between them their mutual 
relations, assigning to them their proper range and adjusting them to 
a state of reciprocal harmony,—the system of rules so established is 
called a science. The distinction involves the difference between 
universality and specialty, between the rigorous and unbending decrees 
of God and the supple and capricious inventions of man. It will be 
apparent, however (and the application of this consideration will tend 
to avoid some confusion), that the same system of rules may be a 
science or an art according to the method by which it is employed and 
the extent of development that it has reached. For instance, before 
Adam Smith lent to Political Economy his admirable labors, and 
erected it into an inductive science by the formation of rules for the 
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creation and preservation of national wealth, it was nothing more than 
the art of government, which was subject to the caprice of the prince. 
And so the law, while in different countries its rules received manifold 
modifications, and were subject to the variations which the tyranny of 
a king or the caprice of a people might suggest, was nothing more 
than an art. The professional pride of lawyers has generally evaded 
such a designation which has so strong a tendency to disparage the 
object of their study ; but the great French jurist Marcadé, who loved 
the truth so much that he followed willingly wherever he thought her 
footsteps had passed, bravely accepted the conclusion which these 
considerations enforced, and styled the law an art, and not a science. 
This is practically the belief of lawyers and jurists generally, and it is 
in this idea that lies the root of popular fallacies, which have cast a 
deadly shade upon the growth of a jurisprudence which is to bear fruit 
in a more perfect and complete adaptation to the practical wants of 
mankind. If law is an art, it is the creature of every man’s will who 
happens to wield the material forces of the state ; if it is a science, 
its formation is the result of predestined agencies, which are bringing 
it into harmony with a grand and general plan. ‘To prove it a science 
involves, then, no less an idea than to take it from the control of man 
and subject it to the decrees of God. 

In pursuing the inquiries dependent upon this task, it is necessary 
to make a redisposition of the most elementary principles and to re- 
form the most simple definitions, so radical have been the errors which 
have confused our subject. The definitions of law have suffered from 
the prepossessions which monarchical forms of government have pro- 
duced ; for law, entering into the living interest and affecting the 
strongest passions of mankind, has never yet received the inestimable 
benefit of a formulation of its principles and the abstract considera- 
tion of its essential conditions. So Blackstone has, by a fanciful 
verbal similitude, assimilated law to the principle of Divine govern- 
ment, constituting it as a rule of action established by the superior 
authority in the state for the government of the inferiors who are 
bound to obey it. This definition has the radical defect of adopting 
a mere accidental concomitant as its basis, instead of the essential 
principle ; still it has been universally accepted in all English-speaking 
countries. And if we turn from law to the consideration of equity, it 
will be marvellous what indefinite and shadowy notions the strongest 
minds have contented themseives with, servilely accepting the tradi- 
tions which have grown up among the lawyers. 

However hazardous it may be to attempt clear definitions on these 
points, where there has hitherto been so much looseness and obscurity, 
it is imperatively necessary to secure some safe standing-ground. 
Law, then, is nothing more nor less than a system of rules for the 
practical application to human affairs of the abstract principles of 
equity. 

Justice, or equity (for the terms as commonly used are synonymous), 
has a double signification. 

1. Considered from one point of view, equity denotes that mode of 
action which is calculated to produce the greatest happiness of man 
considered as a member of society, and involves the idea of an organic 
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league, implying reciprocal consent in that mode of social action which 
will produce the maximum of general good with the minimum of 
personal inconvenience. 

2. Considered from another point of view, equity consists in a 
system of deductions drawn from the established rules of positive law, 
growing out of the consideration that the members of society are 
guided by the laws in adopting their actions. But equity in this 
regard is secondary, and is founded in one principle of primary equity, 
viz., that the general interest of society is concerned that no man shall 
suffer harm in yielding obedience to the laws. 

Equity in the first aspect is general, and is referred to in the making 
of the laws ; in the second place it is particular, and is referred to in 
their administration. It appears, therefore, that equity is a purely 
relative term, referring to an ideal standard of social happiness, and 
based upon the experience of the utility of certain means to produce 
the highest results. In early times, therefore, in the absence of the 
means of preserving the records of experience, the framework of laws 
vas composed of positive and artificial rules which were adopted 
without reference to the principle of utility, merely as a makeshift by 
the sovereign authority in the state. But when civilisation had been 
so far developed that the teachings of experience were preserved and 
systematised, the building up of the body of the laws proceeded on a 
twofold method :— 

1. The jurisprudential, or interpretative method ; in which the making 
of law consists in ascertaining the truths embodied in natural equity, 
and in giving them a disposition to serve as general rules for the 
guidance of men in the conduct of their affairs. 

2. By the optional method ; in which the rules are not the deductions 
of equity, but are used because there are no indications of equity, or 
because the indications are so confused that it is impracticable to give 
it definite form by embracing it in a positive rule, or even in defiance 
of equity when they are formed by the tyranny of the sovereign power. 

The jurisprudential method admits of a division correspondent to 
the divisions of equity: the first taking notice of the suggestions of 
primary equity; the second taking notice of the deductions of 
secondary equity, and accepting the rules which are the necessary and 
logical consequence of the rules which have been admitted into the 
positive law. 

Lawyers have been too prone to regard the whole science of juris- 
prudence as consisting in the optional rules, and their deductions 
enforced by the principles of this secondary jurisprudential method. 
They have recognised that the rules proceeding from this method 
cannot bend to the arbitrary decisions of the sovereign power without 
sacrificing every interest of society ; but they have not mounted to a 
full comprehension of the first jurisprudential method, which links the 
whole system of legislation to the sovereign intention of the Almighty, 
and substitutes for the feeble devices of man a solemn beneficent 
purpose, destined to subvert every human enactment and to bring 
all law into harmony with the legislation that rules the skies. It is 
plain to every mind, however, that there are principles which are 
embodied in every code which are independent of the law-maker. As 
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the mind of man expands, these principles become more definite and 
widely known, and without any formal legislation or Act of Congress 
they acquire the force and authority of laws. The law is therefore 
constantly undergoing a process of development, or rather a process 
of formation, by the constant aggregation of truths ascertained by 
consulting the decisions of experience passing judgment upon the 
modes of social action. In a primitive state of society, the temporary 
necessities of the people require the use of positive rules bearing the 
nearest possible resemblance to equity, but deriving their sanction 
merely from the physical power resident in the ruler. So we see that 
the codes of all nations emerging from barbarism consist of arbitrary 
rules, and that they are cruel and relentless. But when the state 
approaches to civilisation, the whole plan is reformed by seeking out 
those rules which under the constitution of human society result in 
the greatest attainable social advantage. Now, so long as a people 
are content with optional rules it is clear that jurisprudence in that 
state consists simply in so applying these rules as to serve the policy 
of the state or the caprice of the people, and although the secondary 
jurisprudential method is necessarily employed in adjusting the 
operation of these rules, it is plain that the system constitutes nothing 
more than an art. The plan of adjustment in one state may differ 
from that adopted in another. In Sparta it may be adopted by 
reference to its tendency to preserve the rugged virtues of simplicity 
and valor; in Athens, in consideration of its adaptation to the ex- 
tension of commercial connections and colonial influence. But ata 
higher stage of civilisation the nations discover that the general 
prosperity is sacrificed by a rigid adherence to one selfish policy, and 
the formation of laws advancing beyond a mere municipal or ethno- 
logical range, begins to be carried on by a process referring to the 
universal laws of human nature. The happiness of the people is found 
to be coincident with the universal interests of mankind, and the 
deductions of reason applied to the connection between the laws and 
the social prosperity, are found to correspond to and run parallel with 
the maxims of Christian morality. In this sublime aérial region is 
found the connection between the Divine and human law, both having 
for their object and aim the perfection of the social state ; and then 
the law becomes a science more sublime in its conceptions, more 
universal in its compass, and benevolent in its aims, than any other. 

If we address our inquiries more narrowly to the modes of con- 
struction which have been adopted in arranging and methodising the 
various systems of laws which are now in actual use, we will find that 
the process has been carried on in two different ways, which may be 
called the grand historic methods of legal organisation, and by which 
all the forms of modern civilisation have been moulded — the English 
method and the Roman method. By referring to the definitions of 
law and equity, it is seen that an equitable principle can become a law 
only when it is recognised and applied by the general consent of 
society, made known by the representative of the sovereign authority. 
The equity is the crude material of the laws, but it cannot be practi- 
cally employed in the administration of remedial justice until it is 
moulded into the forms and receives the stamp which gives it currency. 
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Law, then, when considered as a science, is not a system of rules 
arbitrarily adopted by the sovereign power and delivered over to the 
subject for his homage and obedience: it is a system of equitable 
principles which have received the public approval and have been 
stamped with a sign of public adoption. The particular manner in 
which the system of laws shall be expanded by admitting new equities 
so as to adapt them for the expanding necessities of civil society, con- 
stitutes the ground of difference between the Roman and English 
methods. 

1. The former method consists in a regular and orderly mode of 
expansion, by giving to equitable rules, when developed, the currency 
and attaching to them the sanctions which make them laws, followed 
out by a constant and simple aggregation of new rules when needed 
or discovered. This method is liable to one signal objection, that it 
gives to the magistrate a latitude of construction which opens a wide 
gate for improper influences, and thus imperils the security of private 
rights. ‘There can be no despotism more unrestrained than that of a 
judge who can adopt on his own motion the equities which have not 
by public and expressed consent been developed into laws. Although 
this method has this serious objection, it has the singular advantage of 
admitting with wonderful facility the principles of equity when their 
want is more severely felt, that is, in the actual decisions of cases to 
which they apply ; and of thus affording rapid development of the law 
in order to meet the rapidly modifying necessities of human society. 
But in practice the abuses of this system were in a great measure most 
happily evaded by the intervention of a body of lawyers with patrician 
standing and aristocratical connection, but who became the friends 
of the common people by virtue of a novel political device, which 
connected them together in a sacred relation of honor on the one hand 
and dependence on the other. These Prudentes, as they were called, 
by virtue of their weight in the state and the extent of their acquire- 
ments, were enabled at the same time to protect their clients and to 
build up a system of laws which have stood forth to succeeding 
generations as one of the wonders of antiquity. 

2. The second method of organisation is that adopted by the English 
people, which proceeded side by side with a vigilant jealousy against 
any deposit of power with the magistracy which could be employed 
for the subversion of their popular liberties. So hedged in by the 
righteous jealousies of the people, the magistrates, in order to accommo- 
date the growing demands of civilisation, were compelled to adopt a 
subtle process, by which the customary law was amplified by the 
introduction of fictions, not founded on general considerations of 
equity, but adopted to meet the urgency of special cases. It is true 
that the fiction was employed in the Roman law, and it is so far the 
subject of reproach ; but here the fiction was only a doctrinal expedi- 
ent, designed to assist the memory by fanciful analogies which tended 
to illustrate the subject. It was in this way that the doctrine of com- 
pensation was illustrated by the idea of a fictitious payment. In 
England, on the other hand, the fiction was an organic necessity, in 
order to make a practicable adjustment of remedial measures to the 
changing social and political condition. While the people were exclaim- 
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ing “Nolumus leges Anglia mutari,” it became necessary to expand a 

barren system of artificial rules into a comprehensive and liberal code, 
adequate to the demands of a commerce encompassing the world. 
The development of the law, therefore, instead of going on by a 
natural growth and connecting its parts by a natural articulation, was 


forced to extend itself around false joints, called fictions, producing 


irregular and eccentric motion. 

When this expedient had entirely failed, there grew up, side by side 
with the old common law, another gigantic fiction, to which the lawyers 
gave the name of Equity, in order to disguise its effective bearing upon 
the cherished and unpliable traditional system. In order to test the 


accuracy of this designation, it will be a task, not without a dash of 


humor connected with it, to attempt to collect out of the English 
writers a defined notion as to what equity really is. The diffic ulty is 
almost painful when contemplated in reading the pages of Blackstone, 
in the chapter defining the equity jurisdiction of the English courts. 

To a mind imbued with a knowledge of the underlying principles 
before pointed out, the idea of positive equity is an absurdity. To 
such a mind the distinction between law and equity lies in the shape 
it assumes: law is tangible and definite, equity is crude and unformed. 
The alchemy which works the change is the public consent, eliminating 
a crude principle of equity, adopting it as a law, and attaching to it a 
notorious sign of adoption ; or in another point of view, Law is the 
Pythoness interpreting the Delphic oracle Equity. 

The English system of equity, then, is nothing more than a system 
of Jaw, and is a device for supplementing the primitive laws without 
incurring the odium and the jealousy which the open attempt to do 
so would naturally provoke. But the very necessity of working under 
cover prevented a recurrence to the Roman method of development, 
by which the expansion proceeds in regular form about central prin- 
ciples of equity. The excessive reverence for ancient institutions 
necessitated still the formation of the system by reference to the 
artificial system of optional rules which the simplicity of early ages 
had required. Taken as a whole, therefore, the system is composite 
and heterogeneous ; and while the secondary jurisprudential method 
has been employed with a skill and acumen which has challenged 
admiration, it has required the use of the most ingenious expedients, 
which were necessary only because the system is founded in bases 
which are fundamentally inaccurate. But such exercise of subtlety 
and invention, however flattering to the capacities of the human 
understanding, at last is no better than the architectural skill which 
modelled the leaning tower of Pisa, and which has never been adopted 
as a settled principle of that science 

It seems, therefore, ve that a real progressive developmen t 
of the law can no longer be carried on in pursuance of the English 
method. And it is not. potted 1 that that system has yielded something 
of its rigorous formalism before the reformatory labors of Romilly and 
Bentham, and the chopping innovations of rude American legis!atures. 
There must be an entire abandonment of the artificial system and the 
factitious distinction between the law and equity jurisdiction, which 
has no basis in the nature of things, and which is the productive cause 


f 


of confusion. 
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This irreverent attack upon the principles of the common law will 
be apt to provoke the retort that the civil law has shown within the 
last hundred years little tendency towards a progressive development 
which shall prove and realise its great mission of leading the science 
up to the point where every man may readily and securely get his due. 
The retort is just; but if we examine closely we shall find that the 
reason is founded on special considerations, extraneous and accidental, 
which have prevented the natural results which might have been 
anticipated. This system of law now has sway in continental Europe, 
and only in one of our States— Louisiana. In Europe the develop- 
ment of the system has gone as far as the political institutions of the 
various countries will permit. Law can never be the faithful agent of 
the people while the machinery of government is directed in the 
interests of privileged classes. But this much can be said, that in 
France the development of legal science has been far ahead of the 
general intelligence and political education of the people, while in 
England it has always been far behind. In one country the law has 
gone ahead and prepared the way for civilisation ; in the other it has 
lagged behind and retarded it, and has only been stimulated by the 
indignant outcry of liberal minds. In Louisiana there have been 
difficulties of another and peculiar kind, which, since they have also 
been generally felt in the other States, claim now a share of our 
attention. 

The principal difficulty here has been the ignorance and careless- 
ness of the legislators. Deriving their code, with certain modifica- 
tions, from the incomparable code formed under the supervision of 
Napoleon, the differences of a sparse population and free institutions 
have required legislative provisions unlike those used in France. The 
machinery of their courts, framed in conformity to ideas derived from 
England, has produced an irregularity in the practice when these pro- 
visions of a foreign jurisprudence were applied to actual cases. To 
expand and adapt this continental system has required the profoundest 
juridical learning and sagacity ; but in their stead has appeared the 
impatient ignorance of the raw legislator, hugging the delusion that 
the popular choice which has invested him with political power has 
given him a control over legislation which is cautiously employed by 
the most absolute despots of Europe. The collateral bearing of legal 
provisions upon each other is a matter entirely unthought of by the 
unprofessional mind; and so our modern legislator, like a monkey 
with his paws in the midst of complicated machinery, whenever he 
touches a wire in connection with the intricate system of laws, 
produces effects in remote quarters never for a moment contemplated 
by him. It is evident that an enlarged and liberal comprehension of 
the necessities of legislation so far as it applies to juridical questions, 
cannot be expected from the ordinary legislatures selected by the 
people ; and there is no remedy in the present political organisation 
of the country. The lawyers who are members of the legislatures, if 
they had time for such labors, are regarded with jealousy, and their 
advice is not always heeded ; and the judges, although their legisla- 
tive power is much greater than is commonly supposed, have their 
power limited by the rule which requires a rigid adherence to the 
principles recognised in their decisions. 
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The only resource seems, therefore, in the selection of an entirely 
new agency, which is to be the repository of legislative power so far 
as that power applies to the juridical objects of legislation. It should 
be a grave and reverend body, with emolument sufficient to raise it 
above the temptations of personal motives, and holding a tenure of 
office long enough to secure them from subservience to the political 
power. The aim should be to organise the juridical opinion by 
creating a department of the government solely devoted to the expan- 
sion, development, and preservation of the laws as a system. When 
it is considered that the accidental whim of an assemblage of legislative 
boobies can disconcert and defeat the wisest arrangements of the most 
learned jurisconsult, the propriety, nay, the absolute necessity of 
providing some means of systematising the laws is apparent. No 
movement is practicable which will abridge the political power of the 
people ; but the people can easiiy appreciate the necessity of lodging 
what we will denominate the juridical power in a depositary of public 
trust fitted by education and acquirements to serve the public purposes. 
The only practicable way of accomplishing this purpose is by the creation 
of a juridical bureau, having no political power, but invested with a 
decisive control over the jurisprudence of the state. It would not be 
necessary that it should be invested with the power of making laws — 
this it could accomplish through the respect which such a body would 
naturally create, by recommendations to the legislative authority — 
but it should have a veto power, to prevent and defeat hasty and ill- 
considered legislation, this power to be strictly limited to juridical 
purposes. In order to produce absolute uniformity in the laws, it 
should be invested with a limited appellate power, similar to that 
exercised by the Court of Cassation in France, strictly limited to the 
decision of points of law. 

Such a tribunal, if judiciously chosen, would have a wonderful 
influence in giving uniformity and symmetry to the laws ; and being 
committed to it as a science which is plastic in their hands, they would 
be enabled at the same time to place it in harmony with the develop- 
ment of the other sciences. When the law, proceeding under a rational 
method, receives the stimulus of free inquiry, and is administered by 
men competent by reason of their learning and the legislative power 
committed to them to shape its development under intelligent direction, 
it will be a most efficient instrument in hastening the highest social 
development which is designed for man. In some future number I 
propose to discuss the particular measures of legislation which can be 
usefully employed to subserve this great end. 

K. A. Cross. 
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[THE following article, which I find in one of my note-books of 1866, gives 
expression to hopes which at that time were anticipations, but which unhappily 
have by no means been realised. Since it was written, a few other efca 
polemogeneta have been added to our vocabulary ; words which are chiefly notice- 
able as containing in themselves, by the very fact of their existence and currency, 
suggestions of despair to every right-thinking friend of the Republic. The 
‘contraband” has been “amended” into the ghastly simulacrum of a citizen, and 
as such holds high revels at Washington and the State Capitols, a poor fool and a 
poor tool of the vile men who set him on. The skulker and “ bomb-proof” of the 
South, having conveniently shifted his politics (as a loafer might turn his dirty shirt- 
collar), has bloomed into the “mossy-back” and “scallawag,” and formed an 
alliance with the “ carpet-bagger,” the whilom “ bounty-jumper” and “rat” of the 
North (who did not dare go home after the war, but “left his country for his 
country’s good”); and the two together, like leashed hounds, are successfully 
hunting down what is left of Southern capital, Southern credit, and Southern 
influence in the Government. To offset these there are but the remote power of 
passive endurance and the base resort of secret intimidation and outrage embodied 
in the saturnalian “ Ku-Klux-Klan,” which, in its best aspect, can aim no higher 
than to substitute Lynch law for justice and equity.] 


HERE is always a sort of acharnement peculiar to civil strife 

and to wars between nations nearly akin, from which ordinary 
bickerings are happily free. But even this bitterness, which is born 
of propinquity and cousinship, is seldom intense enough to bar com- 
pletely away all respect for the soothing and elevating amenities of 
life. When Massachusetts and South Carolina met upon Morris 
Island, when Mississippi and Iowa stood face to face at Vicksburg, in 
spite of the mutual hatreds of deadly foes, and the political stimulants 
from the outside that were resorted to with such diabolical persistence 
to exasperate these hatreds, the quiet, subdued voice of common 
courtesy could nevertheless still make itself heard, even when the 
blood boiled hottest and the shells screamed loudest.* After awhile, 
when (as it is to be hoped in the name of our common humanity, our 
common Christianity, and our common pretences to civilisation) the 
boisterous passions of war shall have been sobered down, whén 
intercourse shall have created mutual respect by the simple fact of 
doing away long-continued misinterpretation, the war itself will have 
become perhaps an instrument of greater social intimacy, and a help 
towards the knitting together of the peoples nowso frightfully estranged. 
When “Johnny Reb” and the “Boy in Blue,” instead of fiercely 
debating political irreconcilabilities, shall sit down composedly and 
pleasantly to talk about the fields fought'and the marches made, then 
the real history and the actual relation and interdependence of events 
will begin to come out, and the confused elements of a long, desperate 
and most unhappy struggle begin to assume something like arrange- 





*This of course is said of the actual combatants in the rank and file, and is not intended to 
apply to their leaders, nor to official intercourse. 
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ment, order, and consistency. Then also will begin to be eliminated 
from the chaos of turbulent action, the actual results and practical 
consequences of the war, and we shall be able to see how much it has 
really made for or against the substantial interests of national life, 
progress, and civilisation. Then too will begin to come to the surface 
the incidents and anecdotes which pertain to what may be more 
properly called the humorous side of the war, affording us thereby a 
quite inexhaustible fund of everything that is pleasant, comical, and 
ludicrous. When “Johnny Reb’s” wife and the wife of the “ Boy in 
Blue” shall cease to scold at one another, they will begin to appreciate 
the domestic heroisms which their lives on both sides so abundantly 
exemplified during all the weary stages of the conflict. That was a 
struggle waged by the men, but dorne by the women as only they can 
bear the dull leaden weight of mortal disease. Patient poverty and 
quiet outworn endurance ; the fearful scenes of the leaguer, and the 
hospital-ward with all its low agonies and terrible shocks ; the dull 
misery of blockade and starvation, the crushing suddenness of desolate 
widowhood and orphanage,—all these are things that must be talked 
over with a mutual comparing of notes and mutual respect for the 
amenities before they can come to be in anywise understood — indeed, 
before the facts themselves can be elicited. 

It will come to be found after awhile that there is substance for the 
aprons of many gleaners in the fields of the war after the main products 
shall have been garnered away. I propose, in the present paper, to 
turn word-seeker, and in advance of Mr. Bartlett and others who keep 
the treasure-houses of American idioms, to glance briefly at the con- 
tributions made by the late struggle to our stock of new words and 
new idioms. Of course in a desultory paper of this kind no attempt 
is made at classification, nor shall I try to discriminate between the 
words which are and will remain merely slang, and those which are 
likely to find their way into our dictionaries as veritable contributions 
to the American fund of speech. It will be recognised that much 
the larger proportion of the words and phrases here given, and 
especially the most original and ludicrous of them, are of unmistakably 
Southern origin. This could not be otherwise, since rural populations 
and those most remote from commercial centres are most prone to 
quaint terms of expression, less willing to yield obedience to the 
homogeneous tendencies of printed speech, and moreover most likely 
to be struck with and so to find names and tropes for the unwonted 
operations and bewildering paraphernalia of war. Some of the 
expressions given are the landmarks of political events, and some of 
them by the date of their first use denote the culmination or turning- 
point of critical periods in our history. Thus, the word “ contraband,” 
applied to the negro by that incomparable scamp and model politician, 
General Butler, when he was first stationed at Fortress Monroe, 
indicates as if a weather-cock had pointed it, or a barometer registered, 
that moment when the negro had become of sufficient importance in 
the war to have his status defined in the language of “ War democracy.” 
This ingenious “sop for Cerberus ”— Cerberus could not guess it was 
poison that made the bait so sweet and toothsome—held that the 
negro must be treated as property, but, being property of a sort 
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“useful to the enemy,” was to be detained as “contraband of war.” 
The distinction was as well taken as if it had been done by Grotius, 
and the principle of it had a far-reaching shrewdness of which Belial 
need not have been ashamed. The struggle was content to ebb and 
flow through many phases before the word “contraband” was laid 
aside in favor of the word “freedman,” and the entire history of 
a revolution is embraced between the two. Still another revolution, 
yet progressing, follows upon the “Amendment” which claimed to 
erect the “freedman” into the full stature of citizenship. We have 
in the same way the clearest evidence to the manner in which the 
struggle intensified as it proceeded in the epithets bestowed upon each 
other by the belligerents. Thus, we of the South, from being “Confeds ” 
at first, and then, with qualified rebuke, “ Secesh,” came finally to be 
visited with the unquestionable condemnation implied by “rebel,” 
and the moral and political damnation expressed by “traitor.” Thus 
also the Government forces, which in the beginning were known as 
“Federals” or “Unionists,” came shortly to be styled “ Yankees” 
universally —a term of such unqualified bitterness and dark signifi- 
cance at the South that later, when General Beauregard, with consider- 
able eccentricity, made the semi-official proposition “to call our 
enemies Abolitionists,” he was rather laughed at than applauded. To 
the Southern mind, the name “Yankee” conveyed the idea of 
“ Abolitionist ” in the fullest degree, “and much more also.” 

There are other words rather political than military in their occasion 
which have a valid history growing out of the conditions of the contest. 
For instance, the name of the “Wooden Horse,” applied to a secret 
political organisation, naturally suggested a device of the enemy, and 
brought to mind the reasonable apprehensions of the Trojan priest, 
who feared — 

“Danaos, et dona ferentes.” 


The use and abuse of the words “loyal” and “loyalty ” showed the 
feverish eagerness of the Northern people to demonstrate, by profes- 
sion at least, their devotion to the cause of union. That their 
antagonists at home should have so easily been able to “transmog- 
rify” so resonant and sacred a word as “loyal” into the sneering 
“oil,” seems at least to insinuate an abounding suspicion of very 
prevalent lip-service. The word “Bastille” is, I fear, an enduring 
memorial whereby to measure the indignation of the “ Sympathisers,” 
the “ Copperheads,” and “ Butternuts” of the Northern and Middle 
sections against the military duress by which they were sought to be 
“convinced against their will” of the genuineness of the “ war spirit ” 
and the necessity for the “ war measures ” of the “ Unionists.” “* Cop- 
perhead ” was the Eastern, “ Butternut ” the Western exponent for the 
same political opinions, those which were entertained by the Democrats 
opposed to “coercion,” and its necessary consequence, the war. The 
origin of the former term I do not know, unless it must be sought in 
a supposed resemblance to the venomous and noisome serpent thus 
designated ; the latter is manifestly derived from the color of the 
uniforms worn in the early days of the war by the Confederate armies 
of the West, who were clad in homespun suits, dyed brown with the 
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juice of the butternut (sug/ans cinerea). The military imprisonments 
of their friends and neighbors in the “ Bastilles” were silently (very 
silently) deprecated but passively consented to by the “ Hickory 
Unionists” of the Border States, a large and influential class, who, 
like certain fallen angels impaled by Dante upon some of the iciest 
spears of his terrible irony, 


“non furon ribelli, 
Né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro.” 


No such timid “halting between two opinions” could have weight 
against the vehement energy and “unconditional” frenzy of the 
“ Radicals” and “Loyal Leaguers,” who put their most valuable 
franchises as willing sacrifices upon the altar of “ military necessity,” 
and accorded to the “ war-power” a force in the Republic similar to 
that of Aaron’s serpent, which “swallowed all the rest.” The very 
word “unconditional,” so enthusiastically accepted as the epithet of 
the Union party, has always struck me as a libel and a satire upon 
our ideas of government, and I sincerely trust it will be totally ex- 
punged at least from the History of the Future. 

The financial question, while it was among the most urgent ques- 
tions of the whole war, and one most constantly present to the popular 
mind, has not left its impress very largely upon the permanent or 
occasional speech of the people. In fact, we owe fewer words to the 
revolution wrought in our finances than to any other douleversement 
brought about during the war ; and this is a singular phenomenon too, 
since the tongue is used to ring more changes upon the counter of 
monetary consideration than of any other single concern of human 
society. There are said to be more slang words in use to denote 
money than any other thing familiar to man, drink and drinking not 
excepted. To be sure, the styles of the various classes of United 
States loans, “ 5-20s,” “ 10-40s,” “ 7-308,” etc., have become bywords, 
while “greenbacks” is entirely domesticated as a respectable and 
generic term for an all-prevailing species of evil, than the presence of 
which nothing can be worse —except its absence. But, outside of 
these phrases of the Bourse, there is nothing to record of an origin 
peculiarly due to the war. The jokes in regard to the Confederate 
currency are numerous and somewhat biting; the terms few, but 
significant. The notes which at the outset were dignified under the 
title of “bluebacks,” eventually came to be known as “shucks ”— 
“ Confed-shucks,” guasi “ corn-shucks,” sufficiently significant of their 
evil repute as a circulating medium. This currency indeed fell 
so low that it finally came to be said it needed a barrel of notes 
to buy a basketful of marketing, and the ladies of Richmond are 
reported to have gone shopping attended by a servant to carry the 
noney requisite to pay for the goods which they easily took home in 
their own hands. Again, as another instance of this depreciation, the 
term “ new issue,” originally bestowed upon the currency which super- 
seded the “bluebacks,” came finally to be applied, in the Confederate 
armies, to the tobacco rations issued to the troops during the last year 
of the war, and by an illicit trade in which they were enabled to buy 
sugar and coffee from their opponents much cheaper than they could 
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have done at home even by exchanging for them Confederate paper 
“pound for pound.” 

The word “ Shoddy,” in the amazing increase of signification it has 
acquired since the war broke out, affords a signal example of what a 
living thing language is, and how sensitive to every current of political 
and social revolution. ‘“Shoddy” ( = shred-dy), which is simply cloth 
made of a new warp filled in with the shreds of old and worn-out 
cloth, was a kind of material furnished to the Government in large 
quantities by that large class of contractors who permitted their 
desire for riches to transcend their patriotism. ‘There is said to have 
been much more of this unfaithful service than has been put in official 
records. The Pennsylvania regiments which pleaded the “statute of 
limitations ” against paying the debt of battle at the “first Bull Run” 
are reported to have been equipped for the field by certain ardent 
friends of the cause, who gave them contract coats that would not 

ear the strain of buttoning, and contract boots the glued soles of 
which deserted the uppers in the very first rain! ‘“Shoddy” being a 
very cheap and exceedingly worthless fabric, those who palmed it off 
upon the Government became suddenly rich; and consequently the 
term soon came to be generally applied to all who acquired wealth by 
contracts, to the ridiculous aping of aristocracy natural to posses- 
sors of this sort of riches, and finally to all sorts of hollow schemes 
and inadequate undertakings. In this way we now have “shoddy 
men,” “shoddy preachers,” “shoddy politicians,” “shoddy parties ;” 
and, the false and shallow prevailing so largely over the genuine in 
this country, I do not doubt it will not be a great while ere we become 
a “shoddy nation.” Certainly, a great deal of the cast-off material 
of other shores, from Norway to China, is being woven into the fabric 
of our societies. 

It is, however, in those terms which are more or less directly of 
army origin—words from the ranks—that we find the greatest 
wealth and the greatest diversity. Here again the words from Con- 
federate sources prove to be most numerous, most eccentric and most 
unique. We will not attempt any classification, but simply take them 
haphazard from the hurried list before us. 

“ Skedaddle” is a word the etymology of which defies discovery, 
though some have claimed it as being from a Norwegian original, 
imported into the army from the Scandinavian settlements of Wis- 
consin, while a facetious writer in the Louisville Fournal attempted to 
derive it from the Greek, from oxeddrvvur, fo scatter, and the infrequent 
aorist form oxédasa, used by Homer, who also employs the noun oxédaccs 
in the sense of an emphatic ‘ ‘scatteration.’ The derivatives of this 
not inexpressive word have extended its meaning :—“to skedaddle ” 
originally signifying to scatter under the influence of panic, whilst a 

« skedaddler ” is one who skulks habitually, or deserts whenever there 
is the prospect of a battle. “ Demoralised ” is simply a clumsy 
Englishing of the French démoralisé, and its easy introduction marks 
the influence of F French military text-books wherever the art of war 
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is practised. The anecdote is well known of the soldier who was 
found at the bottom of the ditch at the battle of Gettysburg, and who, 
being picked up for dead, piteously informed General Lee that he was 
not hurt nor scared but “terribly demoralised.” The words “ Jay- 
Hawker,” and “ Quaker-Gun,” which only became familiar during the 
war, must both be assigned to an earlier origin. The former is a term 
invented by the “Sydney coves,” the British convicts in Australia, 
which travelled into this country via the South Seas, California, whale- 
fishers and gold-hunters, and acquired its earlier usage eastward in 
connection with the bloody affairs of Kansas. ‘The latter term is an 
invention of British sailors on the China coast, who long ago learned 
to contemn and laugh at the clumsy “ dungaree forts ” and “ Quaker 
guns” of their “Celestial” antagonists. 

To “ flank,” which in the eyes of commanding officers represents the 
most recondite problem of high strategy and ingenious tactic, became 
in the mouths of the private soldiers of both armies a verb at once 
active, passive, and neuter — the terse exponent for a great variety of 
operations, nearly all of which, however, were of an illicit and discredit- 
able character. A soldier “flanked” the picket and the guard, the 
detail and the drill ; but also he “flanked” the farmer out of his pig 
and chickens, and his comrade out of his pipe or tobacco. It was 
“flanking ” to obtain a drink of “commissary whisky,” and to succeed 
in “flanking” a whole bottle was grand strategy indeed. 

“Johnny Reb,” while he did not disdain that title, retorted upon his 
adversaries the epithets of “ Blue-belly,” “ Yank,” “ Fed,” “ Hessian,” 
etc. Everything that gave him especial pleasure or was worthy of 
particular pursuit he was apt to denominate “Sorghum,” from his 
fondness for the syrup of the Chinese sugar-cane, which was made in 
large quantities at the South, and was the only substitute the Confed- 
erate soldier had for sugar. The object of his continual joking and 
particular dislike was the unfortunate “Goober” or “ Tar-heel,” as 
the conscript from the “piny-woods” was called ; his hut in winter- 
quarters was a “shebang”; his commissary and quartermaster, with 
their aids and staff, were styled “ bomb-proofs,” because they were not 
expected to expose themselves under fire ; while his army-wagon, 
unwieldy, overladen, ungreased, and necessarily creaking hideously, 
was known by the uncomplimentary title of “Jeff. Davis’s Musical 
Box.” Sometimes the Confederate soldier was styled a “ Greyback ” 
by his enemies ; but he himself applied that ominous word to quite 
another object, and indeed to what he deemed the worst enemy of all 
his campaigns: that abominable “crawling itch ”’— those uncomfort- 
able, persistent, and inveterately friendly insects which were said to be 
“in for the war,” and which indeed were not easily to be divorced 
from fellowship with a warrior whom the necessities of his service so 
seldom permitted to enjoy the luxury of a “biled shirt.” 

The battledore and shuttlecock game of raillery was as frequently 
played between the men as the more dignified but equally fruitless 
interchange of “flags” between the officers of the antagonistic 
services. When Gilmore’s soldiers, by means of their “ swamp-angel,” 
succeeded in pitching shell into Charleston, the veterans of Hardee 
immediately christened the enormous masses of iron “ nigger-babies.” 
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The humorous epithet applied to the negroes, “ American citizens of 
African descent,” which at the North followed the “ Proclamation 
of Emancipation,” at the South was metamorphosed into “smoked 
Yankee”; while the conscripts who, prisoners at Point Lookout and 
elsewhere, “took the oath” and enlisted in the enemy’s service, were 
contemptuously denominated “ ga/vanised Yankees,” in remembrance 
of the galvanised and false and worthless imitations of the nobler 
metals which are sold in the “ mock-auction ” shops. 

Intelligence in regard to “this cruel war” which came from “ across 
the lines ” through underhand sources and illicit channels, was in the 
East called “contraband news,” both because it was res prohibita, and 
because it was generally res incondita, resembling the preposterous 
fictions so often sent to us by the telegraph from Fortress Monroe 
upon the authority of “an intelligent contraband.” In the West, the 
same sort of news was called “ grape-vine ”— why, I cannot tell. In 
the newspapers, “a reliable gentleman” figured even more largely 
than the intelligent contraband. ‘This eccentric factotum would seem 
to have had access to all the sources of both contraband and grape- 
vine news, and will certainly go down to posterity accredited with the 
paternity of more fictions and Munchausenisms than even the “ father 
of lies” himself. It is rumored this worthy has become since the 
war a permanent sojourner at the South, where he is domiciled as 
correspondent for the Radical press, and general candidate for avail- 
able position. 

The war has added also some substantial words to the civil, military 
and naval technology of the country — words that are expressive of 
our inventive faculties. There are the “ Monitors,”—or “ Cheese- 
boxes” as they were known at the South; the “ Tin-Clads ;” the 
“ Double-Enders ;” the numerous guns and appliances for making 
more efficient the arts of “battle, murder, and sudden death.” In 
the same way, as actually new words and phrases, we may mention 
“the war-power,” “iron-clad oaths,” “ amnesty oaths ” (“ damn-nasty ” 
they were called by those who swallowed them at the South), “ mis- 
cegenation,” the “bounty-jumper,” the “substitute,” and the prison 
and hospital “rats ”— all of them terms of reproach and scorn, all of 
them evidence of a bad and unnatural condition of affairs. 

Of words and phrases more purely jocular, and of terms and 
epithets descriptive of character or occasion, there are almost number- 
less examples. To Mr. Lincoln (himself sneered at as the “late 
lamented,” or League-worshipped as “ our martyred President ”) is due 
the phrase “ Nobody hurt,” upon which the changes were so fiercely 
rung in 1861. Mr. Stanton in his “war-bulletins” stereotyped the 
saying “ All quiet on the Potomac ;” but who can give the origin of 
the much-disputed Confederate joke: “Here’s your mule!” so often 
heard in those ranks of ragged heroes? It was a “Tar-heel,” of 
course, who denominated his diarrhoea “a running off,” and the “sour 
apple tree” on which Jeff. Davis was to have been hung must have 
grown in some essentially Yankee orchard. But whose active imagina- 
tion can it have been that conceived of army bread under the guise of 
“ floating battery,” and army shoes under the name of “gunboats”? 
What ingenious quiz was it who first saw the resemblance between the 
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citizen’s high beaver-hat and a “camp-kettle”? Woe was it worth to 
the citizen thus o’ertopped who came in contact with Confederate 
soldiers on the march. One universal yell saluted him: “Come out 
of that hat! Come out of that hat! I see your legs a-dangling 
down!” Not less unfortunate was he, civilian or soldier, who chanced 
to wear any noticeable article of dress ur equipment. He was over- 
whelmed with Homeric laughter, and crushed under the lightning of a 
thousand jokes, like that which saluted the warrior whose spurs were 
of an unusual length: “Say, mister, how old was you when them 
things begun to grow?” 

Very bizarre were the nicknames bestowed upon prominent officers. 
Upon the one side there were Grant, the “ Union Saver,” the “ Uni- 
versally Successful,” the “Unconditional Surrender ;” McClellan, 
“ Little Mac,” or the “ Young Napoleon ;” “ Fighting Joe” Hooker ; 
“Little Phil” Sheridan (whom nevertheless, report saith, it takes a good 
deal—of fluid —to fill); “Bull” Nelson ; “Mad Tom” Sherman ; 
“Bull of the Woods” Sumner; and a hundred others whom it is 
needless to note. On the other side there were “Uncle Bobby,” or 
“Marse Robert” Lee, and “Old Joe” Johnston; Longstreet the 
“Warhorse ;” “Blucher” or “Alleghany” Johnson; “Stonewall” 
Jackson, or “Old Jack;” “Jeb” Stuart; “Mudwall” Jackson ; 
** Antediluvian”” Holmes, “Old Dad” Price, “Crackers” Early, and 
innumerable others. In connection with General Early several good 
stories are told, illustrative of his eccentric temper and rough manners. 
One fable relates that Early was once induced to be present at a 
sermon in his camp, in which the preacher elaborated the solemn 
theme of the Last Judgment. “What would be your feelings,” said the 
preacher, eloquently apostrophising his hearers, “what would you do 
were you to see the dead rising at this moment in their sad cerements 
and ghastly shapes—” “Conscript every_d d one of ’em!” 
audibly squeaked Early, in his Randolphian treble. Equally in 
character is the story upon which was founded his nickname 
“Crackers.” Jackson was one day riding through the camp, and, as 
usual, his presence was everywhere greeted with cheers. “Yes, thar 
it is!” squeaked Early, in high notes and high dudgeon. “When 
Jackson rides along the line it is nothing but ‘hip! hip! hurrah!’ 
But if Z show my face the darned villains never shout anything but 
‘crackers! crackers !’” 

If I end this article here, it is not from dearth of material, but 
because such things must end somewhere. ‘The subject is a fertile 
one, and should not be neglected by those who, having been in the 
actual service, have facilities I do not possess for the proper treatment 
of it. 








EDWARD SPENCER. 
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ON THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, AND THE LEECH FAMILY THERE. 


IAGARA!—stupendous, unapproachable, mysterious, and in- 
N describable Niagara! What collocation of words or descrip- 
tive epithets shall I employ to convey my sensations in presence of 
the big waterfall? One exclamation, phrase, or interjection only 
rises to my mind —“ Your money or your life!” 

I regret the fact, but candor compels me to declare that these 
words precisely sum up my memories of Niagara. My most vivid 
recollections of this famous locality are connected with the scientific 
manner in which I was deprived of my bank-notes there. Elsewhere 
they had glided away—here they vanished ere they were unfolded. 
Bitter, and yet comic, is the memory of these “transactions in the 
funds.” To be “done” or “sold,” in vulgar parlance, is disa- 
greeable ; but here the ceremony assumed epic proportions: a gran- 
deur in keeping with the spot inspired the whole. Niagara is great, 
and visitors are fleeced on a scale commensurate with the place. 
Memory goes back fondly, and the shorn sheep bleats pathetically. 

“ Have a hack, sir?” from an insinuating Jehu, whip in hand, as I 
arrived. 

“To-morrow, perhaps.” 

“Take me, sir! Only five dollars, sir! Will take you everywhere, 
sir, and show you everything for five doilars, sir!” 

I left my friend without engaging him, although his fare appeared 
very reasonable, and when I retired, reflected proudly upon my caution 
and good sense. On the door of my chamber was the following 
notice :—“ Visitors wishing carriages are advised to apply at the office 
of this hotel, where they can procure them without being subjected to 
the impositions of hackmen.” 

“Ah, my dear volunteer friend!” I said, addressing in thought 
the worthy who had offered himself, “but for this caution to travellers 
you would have imposed upon me! Now I am warned!” So on the 
next morning I applied at the office of this hotel, procured a carriage, 
was driven about from ten A.M. until dinner-time, and found in my 
bill afterwards this item —“ Carriage, $8.” And I had presented the 
driver with one dollar! Joral:—When you visit Niagara, never 
allow yourself to be imposed upon by outside hackmen, who charge 
you five dollars. Apply at the office of this hotel, and a carriage will 
cost you only eight dollars. 

Ex uno disce omnes. How many jewels of the finest description I 
purchased on the Canada side at the lowest prices! For a mere trifle, 
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a few greenbacks kindly taken at about sixty, I became the happy 
possessor of shells, crystals, cameos, and other objects set in 18-carat 
gold! Did I doubt that “ 18-carat” statement? Who could be such 
a monster? There was the jaunty little Canadienne saleswoman to 
vouch for the fact. She had the sweetest voice and the tenderest 
smile. She clung to me with modest ardor, followed me everywhere 
with caressing words. The young creature was a leech, one of the 
horse-leech’s daughters, crying instead of “Give”—“ Buy, buy!” 
Only, to buy of her turned out in the end to be equivalent to giving 
her the money. For the rest I did not struggle. I felt that it was 
useless to resist. I directed the persistent ma/e photographist who 
wished to sell me a picture of myself and vehicle, to go away from 
me, and impressed my wishes upon him with my elbow. But how to 
bid the smiling little Canadienne depart? I could not; I yielded, and 
became hervictim. She had evidently sworn that I should not go before 
I had produced my pocketbook, and she kept her oath. I felt that the 
conflict was unequal ; I discerned the real character of the transaction. 
I knew that Canada jewelry was pinchbeck ; that the 18-carat gold 
was a “highly superior article” of brass ; that I was making a fool of 
myself to purchase it, and I purchased it! When I left that shop I 
rejoiced in the possession of a varied and extensive assortment of 
glass jewelry set in brass, warranted to be coral, carnelian, and crystal, 
set in 18-carat gold. When at a subsequent period I carried my 
jewelry to a shop in Broadway to be repaired, with what a sympathetic 
smile did the shopman exclaim, “This is brass, sir; hardly worth 
mending!” In one poor little quarter of an hour that smiling little 
Canadienne had sold numerous sets of jewels —and me. 

Such is the way they manage matters at the great Falls of Niagara ; 
as to the exaggerations of some writers, let us not give too much 
credit to them. It is not true, to my own knowledge at least, that at 
Niagara you pay ten dollars for the privilege of smoking your cigar 
or for catching the eye of a waiter. The latter costs you but two 
dollars. But few privileges are so low. With trifling exceptions you 
pay, and pay high for everything. You pay for going over the Sus- 
pension Bridge, or the ferry. You pay for going under the Falls and 
getting drenched to the skin. You pay for beholding the Rapids 
from the summit of a shaky platform. You pay for hearing the guide 
relate in terrible sing-song the details of Lundy’s Lane. You pay for 
going to see the Falls from Terrapin Tower. You pay for descending 
to the Cave of the Winds. You pay for your meals at the hotels, 
and then pay the waiters to bring them to you. . You pay for food, 
lodging, water, air; for looking, for breathing; for lying down, for 
getting up ; you pay above all for going into the shops. Don’t go into 
them, friend! You will pay for it! Some day they will build a wall 
a thousand feet high around the Falls, and you will have to pay before 
you even hear “the roar of Niagara!” 

One class of persons only at Niagara seem behind the age —the 
Indian women selling bead-work. Poor, busy, sad-looking creatures ! 
They are mothers and daughters working honestly to make something to 
support them and their dear ones during the long cold Canadian winters. 
Their little trinkets are not dear ; you would willingly give them thrice 
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what they demand. They sit here on Goat Island under the trees 
busily stringing beads. When you speak to them they look up shyly 
and mutter a few words in Tuscarora, or Canadian French. And they 
are not acting a part ; there is no mistaking the Indian physiognomy — 
the high cheek-bones, copper complexion, and long, straight black hair. 
Glib rascals have been chattering and imposing on you ever since 
your arrival: it is refreshing to meet with these poor women who say 
nothing, scarce look at you; or, if they look, seem to say only, with 
their sad eyes, “ Please to buy ; this is only a small pincushion studded 
with beads ; the price is a few cents.” Immense contrast! 

You perceive, worthy reader, that F am not giving you the least bit 
of a “description of my emotions on beholding the great Falls of 
Niagara.” I have the oddest, absurdest, most eccentric habit of looking 
at men rather than sights when I travel, and I cannot rid myself of it. 
Why is it that I have described that little Canadienne who sold me 
the glass and brass, and have said not a single word of the splendid 
scene from the door of her shop? There was another type there that 
I recall more distinctly than the great cataract. It was the gentleman 
who offered the photograph, and had evidently registered an oath to 
victimise me. How his intent shone forth from those eyes glittering 
with greed! He was as sharp as a razor, as voluble as a magpie ; 
seemed about to collar and arrest the insulting person who would not 
purchase. He, too, belonged plainly to the great and respectable 
family of the Leeches: he made me a passionate address, and I felt 
my greenbacks shiver ; but I was obdurate, and bade him depart from 
me, and removed him from my path with inexorable resolve. He 
made nothing of me, and I have made this paragraph of him! 

One of the very few human beings I saw apparently unmoved by 
greed, was the guide who made his speech on the “Observatory” 
above the Lundy’s Lane battle-field. He was old, shabby, a philoso- 
pher, and drawled ; or rather his voice was a prolonged sing-song: 
he seemed asleep while he was speaking. He himself, he said, was a 
“ subject of the Queen,” and “ our rigimints~vas yonder— hum! hum! 
hum! hum !—where you see that clump of trees jest yonder on the 
far horizon, they was drawed up and waited the order ; soon it come — 
much obliged to you, sir—hum-hum, hum-hum.” We had departed ; 
another party had arrived, and the guide’s sing-song went on. He 
had inserted the small donation which we had bestowed into his 
waistcoat pocket without looking at us or pausing. He was content ; 
he did not beg, or bully, or cheat. O wonder! O man at Niagara 
that was not in the remotest degree connected with the Leech family! 
Old subject of the Queen, in your old coat, with your sleepy old sing- 
song, the writer of this page salutes you! 

It is a pity that this mesguine and ignoble traffic should so flourish 
at a place like Niagara—that the small should insult the grand ; the 
meanness of human nature stand out in such truly disgusting contrast 
with the grandeur of inanimate nature. Here, every prospect pleases, 
and only man is vile. But you soon forget him ; the great waterfall 
draws you. Not to indulge in hyperbole and inconsiderate rapture, 
let me simply say, that to me Niagara was not only very grand but 
exquisitely beautiful too. If affects every one in a different manner, 
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they say. A tailor thought it “a good place to sponge a coat.” 
Blasés youths have compared the foaming curves to the scallops around 
the white skirt of a girl. A nobler fancy saw in the masses of foam 
with the rainbow above, the Great White Throne spanned by the bow 
of Peace. To me, the roar of the Fall seemed to syllable the word 
“Forever.” That great body of water descending continuously, with 
its hoarse and prolonged diapason, from the granite ledges to the white 
abyss beneath, conveyed more clearly to my mind than all else I have 
ever seen or listened to, the idea of eternity. Man seems a very small 
creature there: Broadway and Wall Street appear ridiculous. Why 
are they running about yonder, and jabbering and toiling to make 
money? It is too absurd! They will pass away very soon, those 
pygmies, and not a trace of them will be left: but listen to the water- 
fall —“I will be here forever!” 

I will not weary you, reader, with descriptions of the American fall 
and the Canadian fall, and this remarkable view, and that. ‘Travellers 
generally bore me, and I am afraid of boring you — the greatest crime 
of which a writer can be guilty. I love the maxim wil admirari too ; 
hate to feel called upon to admire some huge “curiosity”: the 
pleasures of life for me are found in the byways, where few feet have 
trod ; things glanced at sidewise and at unawares make the strongest 
impression on the retina. ‘That is perversity, you perhaps say. Well, 
I believe there is a philosophy of the Perverse. It is not reduced to a 
formula yet ; but it emits, and will be some day. With this perversity, 
I liked at Niagara some chance spectacles better than the big Fall. 
It is the resort of all the drides in this great country, and you soon 
know them. Yonder is one on Luna Island, that charming little grass 
plat, where from the bench under the tree you look at the exquisite 
curve of the “ American fall.” She is so rosy and smiling that she 
is certainly a bride ; ana if you doubt it, you have only to glance at 
her companion, the smiling male biped who carries her shawl. His 
face glows as he looks at her ; for he is the bridegroom, reader, and 
from the days of Job, bridegrooms have “rejoiced.” The bride is a 
fairy, all smiles and blushes, and is weighted down with articles of 
bead-work. Those two happy human beings are here during their 
“honeymoon.” They are going to associate charming ideas with the 
great Fall to the end of their lives. They are here once, to come no 
more ; but this once is their bridal tour, and the word “ Niagara” 
will signify youth and romance to them ever afterwards. 

From the pygmies you pass to the giant ; and if you are a dreamer, 
you dream dreams there, seated on the mossy rocks, or leaning across 
the frail railing which leads to the tower above the Horse Shoe. 
Yonder is the rainbow spanning the foam; there is the huge mass 
tumbling forever ; hear the long, ceaseless roar that says, “ I was here 
before you were born, I am here to-day, and I will be here a thousand 
years after your body has crumbled to dust!” That makes life appear 
rather insignificant, reader ; but is it so very unwholesome a lesson? 
I think there is something like it taught in Holy Writ. 

Cities seem to me to chatter glibly, with their rattling omnibuses, 
“Money! money! money!” Niagara murmurs in its deep and solemn 
voice —“ Eternity !” 
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II. 
ON A LITTLE BOY AT MONTREAL. 


I MADE the acquaintance of the small boy mentioned in the heading 
to this sketch, after enjoying a fine spectacle, the panoramic shores 
of the great St. Lawrence. 

It is a very grand river, this St. Lawrence; and its “Thousand 
Isles” are like a vision of beauty. I looked at them from the deck 
of a steamboat full of Englishmen, Americans, Canadians, Indians, 
and half-breeds. Especially interesting and new to me were these 
Canadian half-breeds, Indian-French, chattering away in the queerest 
patois: stout, dark-eyed, black-haired, bronze-tinted men and women ; 
the men roughly clad, the women wearing variegated woollen, carrying 
babies after a jaunty fashion, and looking at you keenly with their 
midnight eyes under the raven locks. If I wished to write a romance 
I would take my characters here, I think ; these half-breeds have never 
yet appeared in books, and would be curious. 

As to other characters I have no space for them; but I remember 
two especially. One was a thoroughbred English youth, with a 
charming smile, and his “I don’t know, I am shure/” The other was 
a young purveyor of books distressingly like some others I’ve known. 
He was young, with a pair of keen eyes; and when the “saloon” 
dining-tables were cleared, spread his wares thereon. He was a 
charming young person, with a most insinuating smile ; sold every- 
thing for silver only, and politely but firmly insisted upon my pur- 
chasing his literature. When I declined, he looked grieved ; I think 
his feelings were hurt. I have remembered him though he has 
doubtless forgotten me. 

Floating on among the dreamy islands, with the beautiful shores 
receding as you go, you come to the Rapids, and go zig-zagging in and 
out through the winding channel, tossed by the billows, grazing the 
rocks. ‘The St. Lawrence is a majestic river, grander than if not so 
beautiful as the Hudson. All is wild here — Indian, illimitable and 
new. When you come to the broken surface of the rapids, the land- 
scape grows wilder; when you reach the Lachine rapids it grows 
threatening. If you are nervous, the Lachine rapids will arouse in 
you a considerable amount of solicitude for your personal welfare ; 
and there is a certain per centage of risk, I believe, as my young 
English friend informed me that a boat had come to grief there lately : 
his mother and sister were on board, and the boat barely succeeded 
in reaching shallow water when it filled. The fact is, the channel 
through which you shoot the rapids here is, to say the least, narrow. 
The space cannot much exceed ten yards, and the thing looks ugly. 
Through this water-gap the river races on a decided “ inclined plane,” 
and from the deck you could shoot a marble to the jagged rocks on 
each side. As the boat approaches the rapids, an Indian pilot comes 
on board to steer; steam is then shut off; the craft drifts rapidly, 
guided by the helm ; begins to run like an animated thing ; shoots the 
water-gap between the grinning rocks, and you have passed through 
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the famous Lachine rapids. Beyond, near Montreal, is the Victoria 
tubular bridge, where you feel quite certain that the steamer’s smoke- 
pipe will strike. When you pass beneath the bridge, however, the 
great structure towers high above you ; since beholding which pheno- 
menon I have ceased to confide in my own opinions, and now regard 
all things on earth as uncertain. 

Of Montreal, where my sojourn was for a few hours only, I am 
unable to say anything, but I made a queer little friend there. It was 
at the “St. Lawrence,” the hugest of hotels; he was a boy about 
three feet high, who carried my travelling-satchel while the gigantic 
porter bore my trunks to the apartment assigned me. The porter 
retired, but my young friend remained, and mounting the centre table, 
essayed to light the globe lamps hanging above. His manner of 
doing so was a cheerful and exhilarating spectacle. He danced, 
gesticulated, scraped many matches, pirouetted, finally he succeeded 
and descended. ‘Thereon, lost in admiration, I presented him with a 
small coin ; but unfortunately it fell on the carpet and rolled under the 
table, whither my young friend pursued it but could not discover its 
hiding-place. Then, in a gush of generosity I presented him with a 
second, when 

I had been to Niagara ; had lost confidence in human nature ; but 
at Montreal, on this evening, that confidence was destined to be 
restored. Let me relate what followed, briefly. When my young 
friend understood that I designed presenting him with a second coin, 
he thrust aside my hand, frowned, shook his head with displeasure, 
and said: 

“ No! you ought not to be throwing away your money in this way !” 

He then retired, leaving me overcome by this paternal remonstrance. 
But we were to meet again. I was passing through the great hall 
when I saw a moving mountain of shawls approach. Beneath the 
mountain was a small boy, and I recognised my friend. He also 
recognised me ; plucked my sleeve as he passed ; and from the pile 
of shawls issued in a confidential whisper the following words : 

“If you find that money, you must tell me about it!” 

With which he vanished. Orareboy! I have never seen him since, 
nor is it at all probable that I shall ever behold that youth again. But 
his memory stays. I hope he found that money. I wish him well. 
May his shadow never grow less ; may he and his family enjoy length 
of days and prosper! 

I have seen few like him, like that rara avis in terris. I honor his 
memory, and again salute him with: 
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“O rare little Montreal boy! 
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NLY a gray head bowed upon its pillow ; 
Only a stout heart stilled forevermore ; 
Only the ebbing of one transient billow 
Back to its far fount on the other shore. 


Surely a prophet is not without honor 
Save in his own land, where his own folk dwell. 
And what is Fame? What eye can look upon her? 
What magic bind her with what subtle spell ? 


Not ours only, but the wide world’s glory, 

That old man in that calm Virginia home, 
Writing the last words of his life’s grand story 

With patient hand, until the Voice said “Come!” 


There were who from behind war’s bloody curtain 
Caught gracious glimpses of the Eternal Peace ; 

Passed in the battle’s smoke and din uncertain 
Up to the Home where pain and danger cease. 


But this man, when the bitter strife was over, 
Turned back again his quiet life to live ; 

Clave to his country an all-faithful lover ; 
Taught her to bear whom erst he taught to strive. 


When the sheaf ripens puts He in the sickle, 
Gathers the full ear from the unkindly sod, 
Where skies are dark and summer-winds are fickle, 

Into the silent Granary of God. 


And we—we weep him not whose task is ended, 
Whose glorious failure outshines all success ; 

Though on his grave a whole world’s tears descended, 
We could not love him more—nor mourn him less. 


BARTON GREY. 
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THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A RECOGNITION. 


OTHING occurred in the night to flutter the tired dove, and 

the dove arose refreshed. With Mr. Grewgious, when the 

clock struck ten in the morning, came Mr. Crisparkle, who had 
come at one plunge out of the river at Cloisterham. 

“Miss Twinkleton was so uneasy, Miss Rosa,” he explained to 
Rosa, “and came round to Ma and me with your note, in such a 
state of wonder, that, to quiet her, I volunteered on this service by 
the very first train to be caught in the morning. I wished at the time 
that you had come to me ; but now I think it best that you did as you 
did, and came to your guardian.” 

“TI did think of you,” Rosa told him; “but Minor Canon Corner 
was so near him —” 

“T understand. It was quite natural.” 

“T have told Mr. Crisparkle,” said Mr. Grewgious, “all that you 
told me last night, my dear. Of course I should have written it to 
him immediately ; but his coming was most opportune. And it was 
particularly kind of him to come, for he had but just gone.” 

“ Have you settled,” asked Rosa, appealing to them both, “ what is 
to be done for Helena and her brother?” 

“Why really,” said Mr. Crisparkle, “I am in great perplexity. If 
even Mr. Grewgious, whose head is much longer than mine, and who 
is a whole night’s cogitation in advance of me, is undecided, what 
must I be!” 

The Unlimited here put her head in at the door,—after having 
rapped, and been invited to present herself,— announcing that a 
gentleman wished for a word with another gentleman named Cris- 
parkle, if any such gentleman were there. If no such gentleman were 
there, he begged pardon for being mistaken. 

“ Such a gentleman is here,” said Mr. Crisparkle, “but is engaged 
just now.” 

“Ts it a dark gentleman?” interposed Rosa, retreating on her 
guardian. 

“No, Miss, more of a brown gentleman.” 

“You are sure not with black hair?” asked Rosa, taking courage. 

“ Quite sure of that, Miss. Brown hair and blue eyes.” 

“ Perhaps,” hinted Mr. Grewgious, with habitual caution, “it might 
be well to see him, reverend sir, if you don’t object. When one is in 
a difficulty or at a loss, one never knows in what direction a way out 
of it may chance to open. It is a business principle of mine, in such 
a case, not to close up any direction, but to keep an eye on every 
direction that may present itself. I could relate an anecdote in point, 
but that it would be premature.” 
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“Tf Miss Rosa will allow me then—? Let the gentleman come in,” 
said Mr. Crisparkle. 

The gentleman came in ; apologised with a frank but modest grace 
for not finding Mr. Crisparkle alone ; turned to Mr. Crisparkle, and 
smilingly asked the unexpected question: “Who am I?” 

“ You are the gentleman I saw smoking under the trees in Staple 
Inn a few minutes ago.” 

“True. There I saw you. Who else am I?” 

Mr. Crisparkle concentrated his attention on a handsome face, much 
sunburnt ; and the ghost of some departed boy seemed to rise gradually 
and dimly in the room. 

The gentleman saw a struggling recollection lighten up the Minor 
Canon’s features, and smiling again, said, “ What will you have for 
breakfast this morning? You are out of jam.” 

“Wait a moment!” cried Mr. Crisparkle, raising his right hand. 
“Give me another instant! Tartar!” 

The two shook hands with the greatest heartiness, and then went 
the wonderful length— for Englishmen — of laying their hands, each 
on the other’s shoulders, and looking joyfully each into the other’s face. 

“My old fag!” said Mr. Crisparkle. 

“ My old master,” said Mr. Tartar. 

“You saved me from drowning!” said Mr. Crisparkle. 

“ After which you took to swimming, you know!” said Mr. Tartar. 

“God bless my soul!” said Mr. Crisparkle. 

“Amen!” said Mr. Tartar. 

And then they fell to shaking hands most heartily again. 

“Imagine,” exclaimed Mr. Crisparkle, with glistening eyes,—‘ Miss 
Rosa Bud and Mr. Grewgious,— imagine Mr. Tartar, when he was the 
smallest of juniors, diving for me, catching me, a big, heavy senior, by 
the hair of the head, and striking out for the shore with me like a 
water-giant.” 

“Imagine my not letting him sink, as I was his fag!” said Mr. 
Tartar. “ But the truth being that he was my best protector and friend, 
and did me more good than all the masters put together, an irrational 
impulse seized me rather to pick him up or go down with him.” 

“Hem! Permit me, sir, to have the honor,” said Mr. Grewgious, 
advancing with extended hand, “for an honor I truly esteem it. I am 
proud to make your acquaintance. I hope you didn’t take cold. I 
hope you were not inconvenienced by swallowing too much water. 
How have you been since?” 

It was by no means apparent that Mr. Grewgious knew what he said, 
though it was very apparent that he meant to say something friendly 
and appreciative. 

If Heaven, Rosa thought, had but sent such courage and skill to 
her poor mother’s aid! And he to have been so slight and young 
then ! 

“I don’t wish to be complimented upon it, I thank you, but I think 
I have an idea,” Mr. Grewgious announced, after taking a jog-trot or 
two across the room, so unexpected and unaccountable that they had 
all stared at him, doubtful whether he was choking or had the cramp. 
“I think 1 have an idea. I believe I have had the pleasure of seeing 
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Mr. Tartar’s name as tenant of the top set next the top set in the 
corner ?” 

“ Ves, sir,” returned Mr. Tartar. “You are right so far.” 

“T am right so far,” said Mr. Grewgious. “Tick that off,” which 
he did, with his right thumb on his left. “ Might you happen to know 
the name of your neighbor in the top set on the other side of the party- 
wall?” coming very close to Mr. Tartar, to lose nothing of his face, 
in his shortness of sight. 

“ Landless !” 

“Tick that off,” said Mr. Grewgious, taking another trot and then 
coming back. “No personal knowledge, I suppose, sir?” 

“Slight, but some.” 

“Tick that off,” said Mr. Grewgious, taking another trot and again 
coming back. “Nature of knowledge, Mr. Tartar?” 

“T thought he seemed to be a young fellow in a poor way, and I 
asked his leave — only just now—to share my flowers up there with 
him ; that is to say, to extend my flower-gardens to his windows.” 

“Would you have the kindness to take seats?” said Mr. Grewgious. 
“T have an idea.” 

They complied; Mr. Tartar more the less readily for being all 
abroad ; and Mr. Grewgious, seated in the centre, with his hands upon 
his knees, thus stated his ideas with his usual manner of having got 
the statement by heart. 

“T cannot as yet make up my mind whether it is prudent to hold 
open communication under present circumstances, and on the part of 
the fair member of the present company, with Mr. Neville or Miss 
Helena. I have reason to know that a local friend of ours (on whom 
I beg to bestow a passing but a hearty malediction, with the kind per- 
mission of my reverend friend) sneaks to and fro, and dodges up and 
down. When not doing so himself, he may have some informant 
skulking about, in the person of a watchman, porter, or such-like 
hanger-on of Staples. On the other hand, Miss Rosa very naturally 
wishes to see her friend Miss Helena, and it would seem important 
that at least Miss Helena (if not her brother too — through her) should 
privately know from Miss Rosa’s lips what has occurred and what has 
been threatened. Am I agreed with generally in the views I take?” 

“T entirely coincide with them,” said Mr. Crisparkle, who had been 
very attentive. 

“As I have no doubt I should,” added Mr. Tartar, smiling, “if I 
understood them.” 

“Fair and softly, sir,” said Mr. Grewgious ; “we shall fully confide 
in you directly, if you will favor us with your permission. Now, if our 
local friend should have any informant on the spot, it is tolerably clear 
that such informant can only be set to watch the chambers in the 
occupation of Mr. Neville. He reporting to our local friend, who 
comes and goes there, our local friend would supply for himself, from 
his own previous knowledge, the identity of the parties. Nobody can 
be set to watch all Staples, or to concern himself with comers and 
goers to other sets of chambers, unless, indeed, mine.” 

“T begin to understand to what you tend,” said Mr. Crisparkle, 
“and highly approve of your caution.” 
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“T needn’t repeat that I know nothing yet of the why and wherefore,” 
said Mr. Tartar ; “but I, also, understood to what you tend, so let 
me say at once that mg chambers are freely at your disposal.” 

“There!” cried Mr. Grewgious, smoothing his head triumphantly. 
“Now we have all got the idea. You have it, my dear?” 

“T think I have,” said Rosa, blushing a little as Mr. Tartar looked 
quickly toward her. 

“You see, you go over to Staples with Mr. Crisparkle and Mr. 
Tartar,” said Mr. Grewgious ; “I going in and out and out and in 
alone, in my usual way; you go up with those gentlemen to Mr. 
Tartar’s rooms ; you look into Mr. Tartar’s flower-garden ; you wait 
for Miss Helena’s appearance there, or you signify to Miss Helena 
that you are close by ; and you communicate with her freely, and no 
spy can be the wiser.” 

“T am very much afraid I shall be —” 

“Be what, my dear?” asked Mr. Grewgious, as she hesitated. 
“Not frightened ?” 

“No, not that,” said Rosa, shyly ; “in Mr. Tartar’s way. We seem 
to be appropriating Mr. Tartar’s residence so very coolly.” 

“T protest to you,” returned that gentleman, “that I shall think the 
better of it for evermore if your voice sounds in it only once.” 

Rosa not quite knowing what to say about that, cast down her eyes, 
and turning to Mr. Grewgious, dutifully asked if she should put her 
haton. Mr. Grewgious being of opinion that she could not do better, 
she withdrew for the purpose. Mr. Crisparkle took the opportunity 
of giving Mr. Tartar a summary of the distresses of Neville and his 
sister. The opportunity was quite long enough for the purpose, as the 
hat happened to require a little extra fitting. 

Mr. Tartar gave his arm to Rosa, and Mr. Crisparkle walked, 
detached, in front. 

“Poor, poor Eddy!” thought Rosa, as they walked along. 

Mr. Tartar waved his right hand as he bent his head down over 
Rosa, talking in his animated way. 

“It was not so powerful or so sun-browned when it saved Mr. Cris- 
parkle,” thought Rosa, glancing at it; “but it must have been very 
steady and determined then.” 

Mr. Tartar told her he had been a sailor, roving everywhere for 
years and years. 

“When are you going to sea again?” asked Rosa. 

“ Never!” 

Rosa wondered what the girls would think if they could see her 
crossing the wide street on the sailor’s arm. And she fancied that 
the passers-by must think her very little and very helpless contrasted 
with the strong figure that could have caught her up and carried her 
out of any danger without resting, miles and miles. 

She was thinking further that his far-seeing blue eyes looked as if 
they had been used to watch danger afar off, and to watch it without 
flinching, coming nearer and nearer, when happening to raise her own 
eyes, she found that he seemed to be thinking something about them. 

This a little confused Rosebud, and may account for her never 
afterward quite knowing how she ascended (with his help) to his 
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garden in the air, and got into a marvellous country that bloomed like 
the country on the summit of the magic bean-stalk. May it flourish 
forever ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A GRITTY STATE OF THINGS COMES ON. 


Mr. TarRTArR’s chambers were the neatest, the cleanest, and the best- 
ordered chambers ever seen under the sun, moon, and stars. The 
floors were scrubbed to that extent that you might have supposed the 
London blacks emancipated forever and gone out of the land for good. 
Every inch of brass-work in Mr. Tartar’s possession was polished and 
burnished till it shone like a brazen mirror. No speck, nor spot, nor 
spatter soiled the purity of any of Mr. Tartar’s household gods, large, 
small, or middle-sized. His sitting-room was like the admiral’s cabin, 
his bath-room was like a dairy, his sleeping-chamber, fitted all about 
with lockers and drawers, was like a seedsman’s shop ; and his nicely- 
balanced cot just stirred in the midst as if it breathed. Everything 
belonging to Mr. Tartar had quarters of its own assigned to it ; his 
maps and charts had their quarters ; his books had theirs ; his brushes 
had theirs ; his boots had theirs; his clothes had theirs; his case- 
bottles had theirs ; his telescopes and other instruments had theirs. 
Everything was readily accessible. Shelf, bracket, locker, hook, and 
drawer were equally within reach, and were equally contrived with a 
view to avoiding waste of room, and providing some snug inches of 
stowage for something that would have exactly fitted nowhere else. 
His gleaming little service of plate was so arranged upon his sideboard 
as that a slack salt-spoon would have instantly betrayed itself; his 
toilet implements were so arranged upon his dressing-table as that a 
toothpick of slovenly deportment could have been reported at a glance. 
So with the curiosities he had brought home from various voyages. 
Stuffed, dried, repolished, or otherwise preserved, according to their 
kind ; birds, fishes, reptiles, arms, articles of dress, shells, seaweeds, 
grasses, or memorials of coral reef ; each was displayed in its especial 
place, and each could have been displayed in no better place. Paint 
and varnish seemed to be kept somewhere out of sight, in constant 
readiness to obliterate stray finger-marks wherever any might become 
perceptible in Mr. Tartar’s chambers. No man-of-war was ever kept 
more spick and span from careless touch. On this bright summer 
day a neat awning was rigged over Mr. Tartar’s flower-garden as only 
a sailor could rig it; and there was a sea-going air upon the whole 
effect, so delightfully complete that the flower-garden might have 
appertained to stern-windows afloat, and the whole concern might have 
bowled away gallantly with all on board, if Mr. Tartar had only clapped 
to his lips the speaking-trumpet that was slung in a corner, and given 
hoarse orders to have the anchor up, look alive there, men, and get 
all sail upon her! 

Mr. Tartar doing the honors of this gallant craft was of a piece with 
the rest. When a man rides an amiable hobby that shies at nothing 
and kicks nobody, it is only agreeable to find him riding it with a 
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humorous sense of the droll side of the creature. When the man is a 
cordial and an earnest man by nature, and withal is perfectly fresh and 
genuine, it may be doubted whether he is ever seen to greater advan- 
tage than at suchatime. So Rosa would have naturally thought (even 
if she hadn’t been conducted over the ship with all the homage due 
to the first Lady of the Admiralty, or First Fairy of the Sea), that it 
was charming to see and hear Mr. Tartar half laughing at, and half 
rejoicing in his various contrivances. So Rosa would have naturally 
thought, anyhow, that the sunburnt sailor showed to great advantage 
when, the inspection finished, he delicately withdrew out of his admiral’s 
cabin, beseeching her to consider herself its Queen, and waving her 
free of his flower-garden with the hand that had Mr. Crisparkle’s life 
In it. 

“Helena! Helena Landless! Are you there?” 

“Who speaks tome? Not Rosa?” Then asecond handsome face 
appearing. 

“Yes, my darling. 

“Why, how did you come here, dearest ? ” 

“T—lI don’t quite know,” said Rosa, with a blush; “unless I am 
dreaming ! ” 

Why with a blush? For their two faces were alone with the other 
flowers. Are blushes among the fruits of the country of the magic 
beanstalk ? 

“7am not dreaming,” said Helena, smiling. “I should take more 
for granted if I were. How do we come together—or so near 
together — so very unexpectedly?” 

Unexpectedly indeed, among the dingy gables and chimney-pots of 
P. J. T.’s connection, and the flowers that had sprung from the salt 
sea. But Rosa, waking, told in a hurry how they came to be together, 
and all the why and wherefore of that matter. 

“And Mr. Crisparkle is here,” said Rosa, in rapid conclusion ; 
“and could you believe it? Long ago, he saved his life?” 

“T could believe any such thing of Mr. Crisparkle,” returned Helena, 
with a mantling face. 

(More blushes in the beanstalk country !) 

“Yes, but it wasn’t Mr. Crisparkle,” said Rosa, quickly putting in 
the correction. 

“T don’t understand, love.” 

“It was very nice of Mr. Crisparkle to be saved,” said Rosa, “and 
he couldn’t have shown his high opinion of Mr. Tartar more ex- 
pressively. But it was Mr. Tartar who saved him.” 

Helena’s dark eyes looked very earnestly at the bright face among 
the leaves, and she asked, in a slower and more thoughtful tone : 

“Ts Mr. Tartar with you now, dear?” 

“No; because he has given up his rooms to me — to us, I mean. 
It zs such a beautiful place!” 

“Ts it?” 

“Tt is like the inside of the most exquisite ship that ever sailed. 
It is like —it is like —” 

“Like a dream?” suggested Helena. 

Rosa answered with a little nod, and smelled the flowers. 
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Helena resumed, after a short pause of silence, during which she 
seemed (or it was Rosa’s fancy) to compassionate somebody: “ My 
poor Neville is reading in his own room, the sun being so very bright 
on this side just now. I think he had better not know that you are 
so near.” 

“QO, I think so, too!” cried Rosa, very readily. 

“T suppose,” pursued Helena, doubtfully, “that he must know by- 
and-bye all you have told me ; butIamnotsure. Ask Mr. Crisparkle’s 
advice, my darling. Ask him whether I may tell Neville as much or 
as little of what you have told me as I think best.” 

Rosa subsided into her state-cabin, and propounded the question. 
The Minor Canon was for the free exercise of Helena’s judgment. 

“T thank him very much,” said Helena, when Rosa emerged again 
with her report. “Ask him whether it would be best to wait until any 
more maligning and pursuing of Neville on the part of this wretch 
shall disclose itself, or to try to anticipate it: I mean, so far as to find 
out whether any such goes on darkly about us?” 

The Minor Canon found this point so difficult to give a confident 
opinion on, that, after two or three attempts and failures, he suggested 
a reference to Mr. Grewgious. Helena acquiescing, he betook himself 
(with a most unsuccessful assumption of lounging indifference) across 
the quadrangle to P. J. T.’s, and stated it. Mr. Grewgious held 
decidedly to the general principle that if you could steal a march upon 
a brigand or a wild beast you had better do it; and he also held 
decidedly to the special case that John Jasper was a brigand and a 
wild beast in combination. 

Thus advised, Mr. Crisparkle came back again and reported to 
Rosa, who in her turn reported to Helena. She, now steadily pur- 
suing her train of thought at her window, considered thereupon. 

“We may count on Mr. Tartar’s readiness to help us, Rosa?” she 
inquired. 

O yes! Rosa shyly thought so. O yes, Rosa shyly believed she 
could almost answer for it. But should she ask Mr. Crisparkle? “I 
think your authority on the point as good as his, my dear,” said 
Helena, sedately, “and you needn’t disappear again for that.” Odd 
of Helena! 

“You see, Neville,” Helena pursued after more reflection, “knows 
no one else here: he has not so much as exchanged a word with any 
one else here. If Mr. Tartar should call to see him openly and 
often ; if he would spare a minute for the purpose, frequently ; if he 
would even do so, almost daily ; something might come of it.” 

“ Something might come of it, dear?” repeated Rosa, surveying her 
friend’s beauty with a highly-perplexed face. “Something might?” 

“If Neville’s movements are really watched, and if the purpose 
really is to isolate him from all friends and acquaintances and wear 
his daily life out, grain by grain (which would seem to be the threat 
to you), does it not appear likely,” said Helena, “that his enemy 
would in some way communicate with Mr. Tartar to warn him off 
from Neville? In which case we might not only know the fact, but 
might know from Mr. Tartar what the terms of the communication 
were.” 
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“T see!” cried Rosa. And immediately darted into her state- 
cabin again. 

Presently her pretty face reappeared, with a greatly-heightened 
color, and she said that she had told Mr. Crisparkle, and that Mr. 
Crisparkle had fetched in Mr. Tartar, and that Mr. Tartar —“who is 
waiting now in case you want him,” added Rosa, with a half look 
back, and in not a little confusion, between the inside of the state- 
cabin and out —had declared his readiness to act as she had sug- 
gested, and to enter on his task that very day. 

“T thank him from my heart,” said Helena. “ Pray tell him so.” 

Again, not a little confused between the flower-garden and the 
cabin, Rosa dipped in with her message, and dipped out again with 
more assurances from Mr. Tartar, and stood wavering in a divided 
state between Helena and him, which proved that confusion is not 
always necessarily awkward, but may sometimes present a very pleasant 
appearance. 

“And now, darling,” said Helena, “we will be mindful of the 
caution that has restricted us to this interview for the present, and 
will part. I hear Neville moving too. Are you going back?” 

“To Miss Twinkleton’s?” asked Rosa. 

“Tou.” 

“OQ, I could never go there any more ; I couldn’t, indeed, after that 
dreadful interview?” said Rosa. 

“Then where ave you going, pretty one?” 

“ Now I come to think of it, I don’t know,” said Rosa. “I have 
settled nothing at all yet, but my guardian will take care of me. 
Don’t be uneasy, dear. I shall be sure to be somewhere.” 

(It did seem likely.) 

“And I shall hear of my Rosebud from Mr. Tartar?” inquired 
Helena. 

“Yes, I suppose so; from—” Rosa looked back again in a flutter, 
instead of supplying the name. “But tell me one thing before we 
part, dearest Helena. Tell me that you are sure, sure, sure, I couldn’t 
help it.” 

“ Help it, love?” 

“Help making him malicious and revengeful. I couldn’t hold any 
terms with him, could I?” 

“You know how I love you, darling,” answered Helena, with indig- 
nation ; “but I would sooner see you dead at his wicked feet.” 

“That’s a great comfort to me! And you will tell your poor 
brother so, won’t you? And you will give him my remembrance and 
my sympathy? And you will ask him not to hate me?” 

With a mournful shake of the head, as if that would be quite a 
superfluous entreaty, Helena lovingly kissed her two hands to her 
friend, and her friend’s two hands were kissed to her, and then she 
saw a third hand (a brown one) appear among the flowers and leaves, 
and help her friend out of sight. 

The refection that Mr. Tartar produced in the Admiral’s Cabin by 
merely touching the spring knob in a locker and the handle of a 
drawer, was a dazzling, enchanted repast. Wonderful macaroons, 
glittering liqueurs, magically-preserved tropical spices, and jellies of 
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celestial tropical fruits, displayed themselves profusely at an instant’s 
notice. But Mr. Tartar could not make time stand still; and time, 
with his hard-hearted fleetness, strode on so fast that Rosa was 
obliged to come down from the Beanstalk country to earth, and her 
guardian’s chambers. 

“And now, my dear,” said Mr. Grewgious, “what is to be done 
next? To put the same thought in another form ; what is to be done 
with you?” 

Rosa could only look apologetically sensible of being very much in 
her own way, and in everybody else’s. Some passing idea of living, 
fire-proof, up a good many stairs in Furnival’s Inn for the rest of her 
life was the only thing in the nature of a plan that occurred to her. 

“Tt has come into my thoughts,” said Mr. Grewgious, “that as the 
respected lady, Miss Twinkleton, occasionally repairs to London in 
the recess, with the view of extending her connection, and being 
available for interviews with the metropolitan parents, if any — 
whether, until we have time in which to turn ourselves round, we 
might invite Miss Twinkleton to come and stay with you for a 
month?” 

“ Stay where, sir?” 

“Whether,” explained Mr. Grewgious, “we might take a furnished 
lodging in town for a month, and invite Miss Twinkleton to assume 
the charge of you in it for that period?” 

“ And afterward?” hinted Rosa. 

“ And afterward,” said Mr. Grewgious, “we should be no worse off 
than we are now.” 

“T think that might smooth the way,” assented Rosa. 

“Then let us,” said Mr. Grewgious rising, “go and look for a 
furnished lodging. Nothing could be more acceptable to me than the 
sweet presence of last evening for all the remaining evenings of my 
existence ; but these are not fit surroundings for a young lady. Let 
us set out in quest of adventures, and look for a furnished lodging. 
In the meantime, Mr. Crisparkle here, about to return home imme- 
diately, will no doubt kindly see Miss Twinkleton and invite that lady 
to cooperate in our plan.” 

Mr. Crisparkle, willingly accepting the commission, took his de- 
parture ; Mr. Grewgious and his ward set forth on their expedition. 

As Mr. Grewgious’s idea of looking at a furnished lodging was to 
get on the opposite side of the street to a house with a suitable bill 
in the window, and stare at it, and then work his way tortuously to 
the back of the house and stare at that; and then not go in, but 
make similar trials of another house, with the same result, their 
progress was but slow. At length he bethought himself of a widowed 
cousin, divers times removed, of Mr. Bazzard’s, who had once solicited 
his influence in the lodger world, and who lived in Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square. This lady’s name, stated in uncompro- 
mising capitals of considerable size on a brass door-plate, and yet not 
lucidly as to sex or condition, was BrLLIcKIN. 

Personal faintness and an overpowering personal candor were the 
distinguishing features of Mrs. Billickin’s organisation. She came 
languishing out of her own exclusive back parlor, with the air of 
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having been expressly brought-to for the purpose from an accumula- 
tion of several swoons. 

“T hope I see you well, sir,” said Mrs. Billickin, recognising her 
visitor with a bend. 

“Thank you, quite well. And you, ma’am?” returned Mr. Grew- 
gious. 

“T am as well,” said Mrs. Billickin, becoming aspirational with 
excess of faintness, “as I hever ham.” 

“ My ward and an elderly lady,” said Mr. Grewgious, “ wish to find 
a genteel lodging for a month or so. Have you any apartments 
available, ma’am ?” 

“Mr. Grewgious,” returned Mrs. Billickin, “I will not deceive you, 
far from it. I Aave apartments available.” 

This, with the air of adding, “ Convey me to the stake, if you will, 
but while I live I will be candid.” 

“ And now, what apartments, ma’am?” asked Mr. Grewgious, cosily. 
To tame a certain severity apparent on the part of Mrs. Billickin. 

“There is this sitting-room,— which call it what you will, it is the 
front parlor, miss,” said Mrs. Billickin, impressing Rosa into the con- 
versation: “the back parlor being what I cling to and never part 
with ; and there is two bedrooms at the top of the ’ouse with gas laid 
on. I do not tell you that your bedroom floors is firm, for firm they 
are not. The gas-fitter himself allowed that to make a firm job, he 
must go right under your jistes, and it were not worth the outlay as a 
yearly tenant so todo. The piping is carried above your jistes, and 
it is best that it should be made known to you.” 

Mr. Grewgious and Rosa exchanged looks of some dismay, though 
they had not the least idea what latent horrors this carriage of the 
piping might involve. Mrs. Billickin put her hand to her heart, as 
having eased it of a load. 

“Well! The roof is all right, no doubt,” said Mr. Grewgious, 
plucking up a little. 

“Mr. Grewgious,” returned Mrs. Billickin, “if I was to tell you, sir, 
that to have nothink above you is to havea floor above you, I should 
put a deception upon you which I will not do. No, sir. Your slates 
WILL rattle loose at that elewation in windy weather, do your utmost, 
best or worst! I defy you, sir, be you what you may, to keep your 
slates tight, try how you can.” Here Mrs. Billickin, having been 
warm with Mr. Grewgious, cooled a little, not to abuse the moral 
power she held over him. “Consequent,” proceeded Mrs. Billickin, 
more mildly, but still firmly in her incorruptible candor, “consequent 
it would be worse than of no use for me to trapse and travel up to the 
top of the ’ouse with you, and for you to say, ‘Mrs. Billickin, what 
stain do I notice in the ceiling, for a stain I do consider it?’ and for 
me to answer, ‘I do not understand you, sir.’ No, sir; I will not be 
so underhand. I do understand you before you pint it out. It is the 
wet, sir. It do come in, and it do not come in. You may lay dry 
there, half your lifetime, but the time will come, and it is best that 
you should know it, when a dripping sop would be no name for you.” 

Mr. Grewgious looked much disgraced by being prefigured in this 
pickle. 
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“ Have you any other apartments, ma’am ?” he asked. 

“Mr. Grewgious,” returned Mrs. Billickin, with much solemnity, “I 
have. You ask me have I, and my open and my honest answer air, I 
have. ‘The first and second floors is wacant, and sweet rooms.” 

“Come, come! There’s nothing against them,” said Mr. Grewgious, 
comforting himself. 

“Mr. Grewgious,” replied Mrs. Billickin, “pardon me, there is the | 
stairs. Unless your mind is prepared for the stairs, it will lead to 
inevitable disappointment. You cannot, Miss,” said Mrs. Billickin, 
addressing Rosa, reproachfully, “place a first floor, and far less a 
second, on the level footing of a parlor. No, you cannot do it, Miss ; 
it is beyond your power, and wherefore try?” 

Mrs. Billickin put it very feelingly, as if Rosa had shown a head- 
strong determination to hold the untenable position. 

“Can we see these rooms, ma’am?” inquired her guardian. 

“Mr. Grewgious,” returned Mrs. Billickin, “you can. I will not 
disguise it from you, sir, you can.” 

Mrs. Billickin then sent into her back parlor for her shawl (it being 
a state fiction dating from immemorial antiquity that she could never 
go anywhere without being wrapped up), and having been enrolled by 5 
her attendant, led the way. She made various genteel pauses on the 
stairs for breath, and clutched at her heart in the drawing-room as if 
it had very nearly got loose, and she had caught it in the act of taking 
wing. 

“ And the second floor?” said Mr. Grewgious, on finding the first 
satisfactory. 

“Mr. Grewgious,” replied Mrs. Billickin, turning upon him with 
ceremony, as if the time had now come when a distinct understanding 
on a difficult point must be arrived at, and a solemn confidence estab- 
lished, “the second floor is over this.” 

“Can we see that, too, ma’am ?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Mrs. Billickin, “it is open as the day.” 

That also proving satisfactory, Mr. Grewgious retired into a window 
with Rosa for a few words of consultation, and then, asking for pen 
and ink, sketched out a line or two of agreement. In the meantime 
Mrs. Billickin took a seat, and delivered a kind of Index to, or 
Abstract of, the general question. 

“ Five-and-forty shillings per week by the month certain at the time 
of year,” said Mrs. Billickin, “is only reasonable to both parties. It 
is not Bond Street, nor yet St. James’s Palace ; but it is not pretended 
that it is. Neither is it attempted to be denied —for why should : 
it? —that the Arching leads to a Mews. Mewses must exist. Re- ¢ 
specting attendance ; two is kep’ at liberal wages. Words Aas arisen 
as to tradesmen, but dirty shoes on fresh hearth-stoning was attribut- 
able, and no wish for a commission on your orders. Coals is either 
by the fire, or Jer the scuttle.” She emphasised the prepositions as 
marking a subtle but immense difference. “Dogs is not viewed with 
favor. Besides litter, they gets stole, and snaring suspicions is apt to 
creep in, and unpleasantness takes place.” 

By this time Mr. Grewgious had his agreement-lines and his earnest- 
money ready. “I have signed it for the ladies, ma’am,” he said, 
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“and you'll have the goodness to sign it for yourself, Christian and 
Surname, there, if you please.” 

“Mr. Grewgious,” said Mrs. Billickin, in a new burst of candor, 
“no, sir! You must excuse the Christian name.” 

Mr. Grewgious stared at her. 

“The door-plate is used as a protection,” said Mrs. Billickin, “and 
acts as such, and go from it I will not.” 

Mr. Grewgious stared at Rosa. 

“No, Mr. Grewgious, you must excuse me. So long as this ’ouse 
is known indefinite as Billickin’s, and so long as it is a doubt with the 
riffraff where Billickin may be hidin’, near the street door or down 
the airy, and what his weight and size, so long I feel safe. But com- 
mit myself to a solitary female statement, no, Miss! Nor would you 
for a moment wish,” said Mrs. Billickin, with a strong sense of injury, 
“to take that advantage of your sex, if you was not brought to it 
by inconsiderate example.” 

Rosa, reddening as if she had made some most disgraceful attempts 
to overreach the good lady, besought Mr. Grewgious to rest content 
with any signature. And accordingly, in a baronical way, the sign- 
manual BILLICKIN got appended to the document. 

Details were then settled for taking possession on the next day but 
one, when Miss Twinkleton might be reasonably expected, and Rosa 
went back to Furnival’s Inn on her guardian’s arm. 

Behold Mr. Tartar walking up and down Furnival’s Inn, checking 
himself when he saw them coming, and advancing toward them! 

“Tt occurred to me,” hinted Mr. Tartar, “that we might go up the 
river, the weather being so delicious and the tide serving. I have a 
boat of my own at the Temple Stairs.” 

“T have not been up the river for this many a day,” said Mr. Grew- 
gious, tempted. 

“T was never up the river,” added Rosa. 

Within half an hour they were setting this matter right by going 
up the river. The tide was running with them, the afternoon was 
charming. Mr. Tartar’s boat was perfect. Mr. Tartar and Lobley 
(Mr. Tartar’s man) pulled a pair of oars. Mr. Tartar had a yacht, it 
seemed, lying somewhere down by Greenhithe ; and Mr. Tartar’s man 
had charge of this yacht, and was detached upon his present service. 
He was a jolly-favored man, with tawny hair and whiskers, and a big 
red face. He was the dead image of the sun in old woodcuts, his 
hair and whiskers answering for rays all round him. Resplendent in 
the bow of the boat, he was a shining sight, with a man-of-war’s man’s 
shirt on—or off, according to opinion—and his arms and breast 
tattooed all sorts of patterns. Lobley seemed to take it easily, and so 
did Mr. Tartar; yet their oars bent as they pulled, and the boat 
bounded under them. Mr. Tartar talked as if he were doing nothing, 
to Rosa, who was really doing nothing, and to Mr. Grewgious, who 
was doing this much, that he steered all wrong; but what did that 
matter when a turn of Mr. Tartar’s skilful wrist, or a mere grin of 
Mr. Lobley’s over the bow, put all to rights! The tide bore them on 
in the gayest and most sparkling manner, until they stopped to dine 
in some everlastingly green garden, needing no matter-of-fact identifi- 
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cation here, and then the tide obligingly turned,— being devoted to 
that party alone for that day; and as they floated idly among some 
osier-beds, Rosa tried what she could do in the rowing way, and came 
off splendidly, being much assisted ; and Mr. Grewgious tried what 
he could do, and came off on his back, doubled up with an oar under 
his chin, being not assisted at all. Then there was an interval of rest 
under boughs (such rest!) what time Mr. Lobley mopped, and, 
arranging cushions, stretchers, and the like, danced the tight-rope the 
whole length of the boat like a man to whom shoes were a super- 
stition and stockings slavery ; and then came the sweet return among 
delicious odors of limes in bloom, and musical ripplings ; and all too 
soon the great black city cast its shadow on the waters, and its dark 
bridges spanned them as death spans life, and the everlastingly green 
garden seemed to be left for everlasting, unregainable and far away. 

“Cannot people get through life without gritty stages, I wonder 
Rosa thought next day, when the town was very gritty again, and 
everything had a strange and an uncomfortable appearance of seeming 
to wait for something that wouldn’t come. No. She began to think 
that now the Cloisterham school-days had glided past and gone, the 
gritty stages would begin to set in at intervals and make themselves 
wearily known ! 

Yet what did Rosa expect? Did she expect Miss Twinkleton ? 
Miss Twinkleton duly came. Forth from her back parlor issued the 
Billickin to receive Miss Twinkleton, and War was in the Billickin’s 
eye from that fell moment. 

Miss Twinkleton brought a quantity of luggage with her, having all 
Rosa’s as well asherown. The Billickin took it ill that Miss Twinkle- 
ton’s mind, being sorely disturbed by this luggage, failed to take in 
her personal identity with that clearness of perception which was due 
to its demands. Stateliness mounted her gloomy throne upon the 
Billickin’s brow in consequence. And when Miss Twinkleton, in 
agitation, taking stock of her trunks and packages, of which she had 
seventeen, particularly counted in the Billickin herself as number 
eleven, the B. found it necessary to repudiate. 

“Things cannot too soon be put upon the footing,” said she, with a 
candor so demonstrative as to be almost obstrusive, “that the person 
of the ’ouse is not a box nor yet a bundle, nor a carpet-bag. No, I 
am ’ily obleeged to you, Miss Twinkleton, nor yet a beggar.” 

This last disclaimer had reference to Miss Twinkleton’s distractedly 
pressing two and sixpence on her instead of the cabman. 

Thus cast off, Miss Twinkleton wildly inquired, “which gentleman ” 
was to be paid? There being two gentlemen in that position (Miss 
Twinkleton having arrived with two cabs), each gentleman, on his 
being paid, held forth his two and sixpence on the flat of his open 
hand, and with a speechless stare and a dropped jaw displayed his 
wrong to heaven and earth. Terrified by this alarming spectacle, 
Miss Twinkleton placed another shilling in each hand, at the same 
time appealing to the law in flurried accents and recounting her lug- 
gage, this time with the two gentlemen in, who caused the total to 
come out complicated. Meanwhile the two gentlemen, each looking 
very hard at the last shilling grumblingly, as if it might become 
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eighteenpence if he kept his eyes on it, descended the doorsteps, 
ascended their carriages, and drove away, leaving Miss Twinkleton on 
a bonnet-box in tears. 

The Billickin beheld this manifestation of weakness without sym- 
pathy, and gave directions for “a young man to be got in” to wrestle 
with the luggage. When that gladiator had disappeared from the 
arena, peace ensued and the new lodgers dined. 

But the Billickin had somehow come to the knowledge that Miss 
Twinkleton kept a school. The leap from that knowledge to the 
inference that Miss Twinkleton set herself to teach Aer something was 
easy. “But you don’t do it,” soliloquised the Billickin ; “7 am not 
your pupil, whatever she.” meaning Rosa, “may be, poor thing!” 

Miss Twinkleton, on the other hand, having changed her dress and 
recovered her spirits, was animated by a bland desire to improve the 
occasion in all ways, and to be as serene a model as possible. In a 
happy compromise between her two states of existence she had already 
become, with her work-basket before her, the equably vivacious com- 
panion with a slight judicious flavoring of information when the Bil- 
lickin announced herself. 

“T will not hide from you, ladies,” said the B., enveloped in the 
shawl of state, “for it is not my character to hide, neither my motives, 
nor my actions, that I take the liberty to look in upon you to express 
a ope that your dinner was to your liking. Though not Professed 
but Plain, still her wages should be a sufficient object to her to stimu- 
late to soar above mere roast and biled.” 

“We dined very well indeed,” said Rosa, “ thank you.” 

* Accustomed,” said Miss Twinkleton, with a gracious air which to 
the jealous ears of the Billickin seemed to add “ my good woman,”— 
“ accustomed to a liberal, nutritious, yet plain and salutary diet, we 
have found no reason to bemoan our absence from the ancient city 
and the methodical household in which the quiet routine of our lot has 
been hitherto cast.” 

“T did think it well to mention to my cook,” observed the Billickin, 
with a gush of candor, “which I ’ope you will agree with, Miss 
Twinkleton, was a right precaution, that the young lady being used to 
what we should consider here but poor diet, had better be brought 
forward by degrees. For, a rush from scanty feeding to generous 
feeding, and from what you may call messing to what you may call 
method, do require a power of constitution, which is not often found 
in youth, particularly when undermined by boarding-school.” 

It will be seen that the Billickin now openly pitted herself against 
Miss Twinkleton, as one whom she had fully ascertained to be her 
natural enemy. 

“ Your remarks,” returned Miss Twinkleton, from a remote moral 
eminence, “are well meant, I have no doubt ; but you will permit me 
to observe that they develop a mistaken view of the subject which can 
only be imputed to your extreme want of accurate information.” 

“My information,” retorted the Billickin, throwing in an extra 
syllable for the sake of emphasis at once polite and painful: “my 
information, Miss Twinkleton, were my own experience, which I 
believe is usually considered to be good guidance. But whether so 
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or not, I was put in youth to a very genteel boarding-school, the 
mistress being no less a lady than yourself, of about your own age, or 
it may be some years younger, and a poorness of blood flowed from 
the table which has run through my life.” 

“Very likely,” said Miss Twinkleton, still from her distant eminence ; 
“and very much to be deplored. Rosa, my dear, how are you getting 
on with your work?” 

“Miss Twinkleton,” resumed the Billickin, in a courtly manner, 
“before retiring on the ’int, as a lady should, I wish to ask of yourself, 
as a lady, whether I am to consider that my words is doubted?” 

“T am not aware on what ground you cherish such a supposition,” 
began Miss Twinkleton, when the Billickin neatly stopped her. 

“Do not, if you please, put suppositions betwixt my lips, where none 
such have been imparted by myself. Your flow of words is great, 
Miss Twinkleton, and no doubt is expected from you by your pupils, 
and no doubt is considered worth the money. Vo doubt, I am sure. 
But not paying for flows of words and not asking to be favored with 
them here, I wish to repeat my question.” 

“If you refer to the poverty of your circulation,” began Miss 
Twinkleton, when again the Billickin neatly stopped her. 

“T have used no such expressions.” 

“Tf you refer then to the poorness of your blood.” 

“Brought upon me,” stipulated the Billickin, expressly, “at a 
boarding-school.” 

“Then,” resumed Miss Twinkleton, “all I can say is, that I am 
bound to believe on your asseveration that it is very poor indeed. I 
cannot forbear adding, that if that unfortunate circumstance influences 
your conversation, it is much to be lamented, and it is eminently 
desirable that your blood were richer. Rosa, my dear, how are you 
getting on with your work?” 

“Hem! Before retiring, Miss,” proclaimed the Billickin to Rosa, 
loftily cancelling Miss Twinkleton, “I should wish it to be understood 
between yourself and me that my transactions in future is with you 
alone. I know no elderly lady here, Miss ; none older than yourself.” 

“A highly desirable arrangement, Rosa, my dear,” observed Miss 
Twinkleton. 

“Tt is not, Miss,” said the Billickin, with a sarcastic smile, “ that I 
possess the Mill I have heard of, in which old single ladies could be 
ground up young (what a gift it would be to some of us!), but that I 
limit myself to you totally.” 

“When I have any desire to communicate a request to the person 
of the house, Rosa, my dear,” observed Miss Twinkleton, with majestic 
cheerfulness, “I will make it known to you, and you will kindly under- 
take, I am sure, that it is conveyed to the proper quarter.” 

“ Good-evening, Miss,” said the Billickin, at once affectionately and 
distantly. “Being alone in my eyes, I wish you good-evening with 
best wishes, and do not find myself drove, I am truly ’appy to say, 
into expressing my contempt for any indiwidual, unfortunately for 
yourself, belonging to you.” 

The Billickin gracefully withdrew with this parting speech, and from 
that time Rosa occupied the restless position of shuttlecock between 
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these two battledores. Nothing could be done without a smart match 
being played out. Thus, on the daily-arising question of dinner, Miss 
Twinkleton would say, the three being present together : 

“Perhaps, my love, you will consult with the person of the house 
whether she can procure us a lamb’s fry ; or, failing that, a roast fowl.” 

On which the Billickin would retort (Rosa not having spoken a 
word), “If you was better accustomed to butcher’s meat, Miss, you 
would not entertain the idea of a lamb’s fry. Firstly, because lambs 
has long been sheep, and secondly, because there is such things as 
killing-days, and there is not. As to roast fowls, Miss, why you must 
be quite surfeited with roast fowls, letting alone your buying, when you 
market for yourself, the agedest of poultry with the scaliest of legs, 
quite as if you was accustomed to picking ’em out for cheapness. Try 
a little inwention, Miss. Use yourself to ’ousekeeping a bit. Come 
now, think of something else.” 

To this encouragement, offered with the indulgent toleration of a 
wise and liberal expert, Miss Twinkleton would rejoin, reddening : 

“Or, my dear, you might propose to the person of the house a duck.” 

“Well, Miss!” the Billickin would exclaim (still no word being 
spoken by Rosa), “ you do surprise me when you speak of ducks! 
Not to mention that they’re getting out of season and very dear, it 
really strikes to my heart to see you have a duck, for the breast, which 
is the only delicate cuts in a duck, always goes in a direction which I 
cannot imagine where, and your own plate comes down so miserably 
skin-and-bony! ‘Try again, Miss. Think more of yourself and less 
of others. A dish of sweetbreads now, or a bit of mutton. Some- 
think at which you can get your equal chance.” 

Occasionally the game would wax very brisk indeed, and would be 
kept up with a smartness rendering such an encounter as this quite 
tame. But the Billickin almost invariably made by far the higher 
score, and would come in with side hits of the most unexpected and 
extraordinary description, when she seemed without a chance. 

All this did not improve the gritty state of things in London, or the 
air that London had acquired in Rosa’s eyes of waiting for something 
that never came. ‘Tired of working and conversing with Miss 
Twinkleton, she suggested working and reading: to which Miss 
Twinkleton readily assented, as an admirable reader, of tried powers. 
But Rosa soon made the discovery that Miss Twinkleton didn’t read 
fairly. She cut the love-scenes, interpolated passages in praise of 
female celibacy, and was guilty of other glaring pious frauds. As an 
instance in point, take the glowing passage :—“ Ever dearest and best 
adored, said Edward, clasping the dear head to his breast, and draw- 
ing the silken hair through his caressing fingers, from which he suffered 
it to fall like golden rain; ever dearest and best adored, let us fly 
from the unsympathetic world and the sterile coldness of the stony- 
hearted, to the rich warm Paradise of Trust and Love.” Miss Twinkle- 
ton’s fraudulent version tamely ran thus :—“ Ever engaged to me with 
the consent of our parents on both sides, and the approbation of 
the silver-haired rector of the district, said Edward, respectfully 
raising to his lips the taper fingers so skilful in embroidery, tambour, 
crochet, and other truly feminine arts ; let me call on thy papa ere to- 
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morrow’s dawn has sunk into the west, and propose a suburban estab- 
lishment, lowly it may be, but within our means, where he will be 
always welcome as an evening guest, and where every arrangement 
shall invest economy and constant interchange of scholastic acquire- 
ments with the attributes of the ministering angel to domestic bliss.” 

As the days crept on and nothing happened, the neighbors began to 
say that the pretty girl at Billickin’s who looked so wistfully and so 
much out of the gritty windows of the drawing-room, seemed to be 
losing her spirits. The pretty girl might have lost them but for the 
accident of lighting on some books of voyages and sea-adventure. As 
a compensation against their romance, Miss Twinkleton, reading aloud, 
made the most of all the latitudes and longitudes, bearings, winds, 
currents, offsets, and other statistics (which she felt to be none the 
less improving because they expressed nothing whatever to her) ; 
while Rosa, listening intently, made the most of what was nearest to 
her heart. So they both did better than before. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE DAWN AGAIN. 


AttHouGH Mr. Crisparkle and John Jasper met daily under the 
Cathedral roof, nothing at any time passed between them bearing 
reference to Edwin Drood after the time, more than half a year gone 
by, when Jasper mutely showed the Minor Canon the conclusion and 
the resolution entered in his Diary. It is not likely that they ever 
met, though so often, without the thoughts of each reverting to the 
subject. It is not likely that they ever met, though so often, without 
a sensation on the part of each that the other was a perplexing secret 
to him. Jasper as the denouncer and pursuer of Neville Landless, 
and Mr. Crisparkle as his consistent advocate and protector, must at 
least have stood sufficiently in opposition to have speculated with keen 
interest on the steadiness and next direction of the other’s designs. 
But neither ever broached the theme. 

False pretence not being in the Minor Canon’s nature, he doubtless 
displayed openly that he would at any time have revived the subject, 
and even desired to discuss it. The determined reticence of Jasper, 
however, was not to be so approached. Impassive, moody, solitary, 
resolute, so concentrated on one idea, and on its attendant fixed 
purpose, that he would share it with no fellow-creature, he lived apart 
from human life. Constantly exercising an Art which brought him 
into mechanical harmony with others, and which could not have been 
pursued unless he and they had been in the nicest mechanical relations 
and unison, it is curious to consider that the spirit of the man was in 
moral accordance or interchange with nothing around him. This 
indeed he had confided to his lost nephew before the occasion for his 
present inflexibility arose. ® 

That he must know of Rosa’s abrupt departure, and that he must 
divine its cause, was not to be doubted. Did he suppose that he had 
terrified her into silence, or did he suppose that she had imparted to 
any one —to Mr. Crisparkle himself for instance — the particulars of 
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his last interview with her? Mr. Crisparkle could not determine this 
in his mind. He could not but admit, however, as a just man, that it 
was not, of itself, a crime to fall in love with Rosa, any more than it 
was a crime to offer to set love above revenge. 

The dreadful suspicion of Jasper which Rosa was so shocked to 
have received into her imagination appeared to have no harbor in 
Mr. Crisparkle’s. If it ever haunted Helena’s thoughts, or Neville’s, 
neither gave it one spoken word of utterance. Mr. Grewgious took 
no pains to conceal his implacable dislike of Jasper, yet he never re- 
ferred it, however distantly, to such a source. But he was a reticent 
as well as an eccentric man; and he made no mention of a certain 
evening when he warmed his hands at the Gate House fire and looked 
steadily down upon a certain heap of torn and miry clothes upon the 
floor. 

Drowsy Cloisterham, whenever it awoke to a passing consideration 
of a story above six months old and dismissed by the bench of magis- 
trates, was pretty equally divided in opinion whether John Jasper’s 
beloved nephew had been killed by his treacherously-passionate rival, 
or in an open struggle ; or had, for his own purposes, spirited himself 
away. It then lifted up its head to notice that the bereaved Jasper 
was still ever devoted to discovery and revenge ; and then dozed off 
again. ‘This was the condition of matters, all round, at the period to 
which the present history has now attained. 

The Cathedral doors have closed for the night, and the Choir Master, 
on a short leave of absence for two or three services, sets his face 
toward London. He travels thither by the means by which Rosa 
travelled, and arrives, as Rosa arrived, on a hot, dusty evening. 

His travelling baggage is easily carried in his hand, and he repairs 
with it, on foot, to a hybrid hotel in a little square behind Aldersgate 
Street, near the General Post-Office. It is hotel, boarding-house, or 
lodging-house, at its visitor’s option. It announces itself in the new 
Railway Advertisers as a novel enterprise timidly beginning to spring 
up. It bashfully, almost apologetically, gives the traveller to under- 
stand that it does not expect him, on the good old constitutional hotel 
plan, to order a pint of sweet blacking for his drinking, and throw it 
away; but insinuates that he may have his boots blacked instead of 
his stomach, and maybe also have bed, breakfast, attendance, and a 
porter up all night, for a certain fixed charge. From these and similar 
premises many true Britons in the lowest spirits deduce that the times 
are levelling times, except in the article of high-roads, of which there 
will shortly be not one in England. 

He eats without appetite, and soon goes forth again. Eastward and 
still eastward through the stale streets he takes his way, until he 
reaches his destination ; a miserable court, specially miserable among 
many such. 

He ascends a broken staircase, opens a door, looks into a dark, 
stifling room, and says, “ Are you alone here?” 

“ Alone, deary ; worse luck for me and better for you,” replies a 
croaking voice. ‘“ Come in, come in, whoever you be ; I can’t see you 
till I light a match, yet I seem to know the sound of your speaking. 
I am acquainted with you, ain’t I?” 
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“Light your match, and try.” 

“So I will, deary, so I will; but my hand that shakes, as I can’t 
lay it on a match all in a moment. And I cough so, that, put my 
matches where I may, I never find ’em there. They jump and 
start, as I cough and cough, like live things. Are you off a voyage, 
deary ?” 

“No.” 

“Not sea-faring.” 

“No.” 

“Well, there’s land customers and there’s water customers. I’m a 
mother to both. Different from Jack Chinaman t’other side the court. 
He ain’t a father to neither. It ain’t in him. And he ain’t got the 
true secret of mixing, though he charges as much as me that has, and 
more if he can get it. Here’s a match, and now where’s the candle? 
If my cough takes me, I shall cough out twenty matches afore I gets 
a light.” 

But she finds the candle, and lights it before the cough comes on. 
It seizes her in the moment of success, and she sits down rocking 
herself to and fro, and gasping at intervals. ‘“O, my lungs is awful 
bad, my lungs is wore away to cabbage-nets!” until the fit is over. 
During its continuance she has had no power of sight, or any other 
power not absorbed in the struggle ; but as it leaves her, she begins 
to strain her eyes, and as soon as she is able to articulate, she cries, 
staring,— 

“Why, it’s you!” 

“ Are you so surprised to see me?” 

“T thought I never should have seen you again, deary. I thought 
you was dead and gone to Heaven.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“T didn’t suppose you could have kept away, alive, so long, from 
the poor old soul with the real receipt for mixing it. And you are in 
mourning too! Why didn’t you come and have a pipe or two of 
comfort? Did they leave you money, perhaps, and so you didn’t want 
comfort?” 

“ No ! ” 

“ Who was they as died, deary?” 

“A relative.” 

“ Died of what, lovey?” 

“ Probably, Death.” 

“We are short to-night!” cries the woman, with a propitiatory 
laugh. “Short and snappish we are! But we’re out of sorts for want 
of a smoke. We’ve got the all-overs, haven’t us, deary? But this is 
the place to cure ’em in; this is the place where the all-overs is smoked 
off!” 

“You may make ready, then,” replies the visitor, “as soon as you 
like.” 

He divests himself of his shoes, loosens his cravat, and lies across 
the foot of the squalid bed, with his head resting on his left hand. 

“‘ Now you begin to look like yourself,” says the woman, approvingly. 
“ Now I begin to know my old customer indeed! Been trying to mix 
for yourself this long time, poppet?” 
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“T have been taking it now and then in my own way.” 

“ Never take it your own way. It ain’t good for trade, and it ain’t 
good for you. Where’s my ink-bottle, and where’s my thimble, and 
where’s my little spoon? He’s going to take it in an artful form now, 
my deary dear!” 

Entering on her process, and beginning to bubble and blow at the 
faint spark enclosed in the hollow of her hands, she speaks from time 
to time in a tone of snuffling satisfaction, without leaving off. When 
he speaks, he does so without looking at her, and as if his thoughts 
were already roaming away by anticipation. 

“T’ve got a pretty many smokes ready for you, first and last, haven’t 
I, chuckey?” 

“ A good many.” 

“When you first come, you was quite new to it ; warn’t ye?” 

“Yes, I was easily disposed of, then.” 

“ But you got on in the world, and was able by-and-bye to take your 
pipe with the best of ’em, warn’t ye?” 

“Ay. And the worst.” 

“It’s just ready for you. What a sweet singer you was when you 
first come! Used to drop your head, and sing yourself off, like a 
bird! It’s ready for you now, deary.” 

He takes it from her with great care, and puts the mouthpiece to 
his lips. She seats herself beside him, ready to refill the pipe. After 
inhaling a few whiffs in silence, he doubtingly accosts her with,— 

“Ts it as potent as it used to be?” 

“What do you speak of, deary?” 

“What should I speak of, but what I have in my mouth?” 

“Tt’s just the same. Always the identical same.” 

“Tt doesn’t taste so. And it’s slower.” 

“You’ve got more used to it, you see.” 

“That may be the cause, certainly. Look here.” He stops, becomes 
dreamy, and seems to forget that he has invited her attention. She 
bends over him, and speaks in his ear. 

“T’m attending to you. Says you just now, look here. Says I now, 
I am attending to ye. We was talking just before of your being used 
to it.” 

“T know all that. Iwas only thinking. Look here. Suppose you 
had something in your mind ; something you were going to do.” 

“Yes, deary ; something I was going to do?” 

“ But had not quite determined to do.” 

“Yes, deary.” 

“Might or might not do, you understand.” 

“Yes.” With the point of a needle she stirs the contents of the 
bowl. 

fs Should you do it in your fancy when you were lying here doing 
this?” 

She nods her head. “ Over and over again.” 

“Just like me! I did it over and over again. I have done it 
hundreds of thousands of times in this room.” 

“It’s to be hoped it was pleasant to do, deary.” 

“It was pleasant to do!” 
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He says this with a savage air, and a spring or start at her. Quite 
unmoved, she retouches and replenishes the contents of the bowl 
with her little spatula. Seeing her intent upon the occupation, he 
sinks into his former attitude. 

“Tt was a journey, a difficult and dangerous journey. That was the 
subject in my mind. A hazardous and perilous journey, over abysses 
where a slip would be destruction. Look down, look down! You see 
what lies at the bottom there?” 

He has darted forward to say it, and to point at the ground, as 
though at some imaginary object far beneath. The woman looks at 
him as his spasmodic face approaches close to hers, and not at his 
pointing. She seems to know what the influence of her perfect 
quietude will be; if so, she has not miscalculated it, for he subsides 
again. 

“Well, I have told you, I did it, here, hundreds of thousands of 
times. What do I say? I did it millions and billions of times. I 
did it so often and through such vast expanses of time that, when it 
was really done, it seemed not worth the doing, it was done so soon.” 

“That’s the journey you have been away upon?” she quietly 
remarks. 

He glares at her as he smokes, and then, his eyes becoming filmy, 
answers: “ That’s the journey.” 

Silence ensues. His eyes are sometimes closed and sometimes 
open. The woman sits beside him, very attentive to the pipe, which 
is all the while at his lips. 

“T’ll warrant,” she observes, when he has been looking fixedly at 
her for some consecutive moments, with a singuiar appearance in his 
eyes of seeming to see her a long way off, instead of so near him,— 
“T’ll warrant you made the journey in a many ways when you made 
it so often?” 

“No, always in one way.” 

“ Always in the same way?” 

“Ay” 

“In the way in which it was really made at last?” 

“ Ay.” 

“ And always took the same pleasure in harping on it?” 

7 Ay.” 

For the time he appears unequal to any other reply than this lazy 
monosyllabic assent. Probably to assure herself that it is not the 
assent of a mere automaton, she reverses the form of her next sentence. 

“Did you never get tired of it, deary, and try to call up something 
else for a change?” 

He struggles into a sitting posture, and retorts upon her: “What 
do you mean? What did I want? What did I come for?” 

She gently lays him back again, and, before returning him the instru- 
ment he has dropped, revives the fire in it with her own breath ; then 
says to him, coaxingly,— 

“Sure, sure, sure! Yes, yes, yes! Now I go alongwith you. You 
was too quick forme. I see now. You come o’ purpose to take the 
journey. Why, I might have known it, through its standing by you so.” 

He answers first with a laugh, and then with a passionate setting of 
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his teeth: “ Yes, I came on purpose. When I could not bear my life 
I came to get the relief, and I got it. It was one! It was one!” 
This repetition with extraordinary vehemence, and the snarl of a wolf. 

She observes him very cautiously, as though mentally feeling her 
way to her next remark. It is: “There was a fellow-traveller, deary.” 

“Hahaha!” He breaks into a ringing laugh, or rather yell. 

“To think,” he cries, “ how often fellow-traveller, and yet not know 
it! To think how many times he went the journey, and never saw 
the road!” 

The woman kneels upon the floor, with her arms crossed on the 
coverlet of the bed, close by him, and her chin upon them. In this 
crouching attitude she watches him. The pipe is falling from his 
mouth. She puts it back, and, laying her hand upon his chest, moves 
him slightly from side to side. Upon that he speaks, as if she had 
spoken. 

“Yes! I always made the journey first, before the changes of 
colors and the great landscapes and glittering processions began. 
They couldn’t begin till it was off my mind. I had no room till then 
for anything else.” 

Once more he lapses into silence. Once more she lays her hand 
upon his chest, and moves him slightly to and fro, as a cat might 
stimulate a half-slain mouse. Once more he speaks, as if she had 
spoken. 

“What? I told youso. When it comes to be real at last, it is so 
short that it seems unreal, for the first time. Hark!” 

“Yes, deary. I’m listening.” 

“Time and place are both at hand.” 

He is on his feet, speaking in a whisper, and as if in the dark. 

“Time, place, and fellow-traveller,” she suggests, adopting his tone, 
and holding him softly by the arm. 

“ How could the time be at hand unless the fellow-traveller was ? 
Hush! The journey’s made. It’s over.” 

“So soon?” 

“That’s what I said to you. So soon. Wait a little. This is a 
vision. I shall sleep it off. It has been too short and easy. I must 
have a better vision than this ; this is the poorest of all. No struggle, 
no consciousness of peril, no entreaty—and yet I never saw shat 
before.” With a start. 

“Saw what, deary ?” 

“Look at it! Look, what a poor, mean, miserable thing it is! Za? 
must be real. It’s over!” 

He has accompanied this incoherence with some wild, unmeaning 
gestures ; but they trail off into the progressive inaction of stupor, 
and he lies a log upon the bed. 

The woman, however, is still inquisitive. With a repetition of her 
cat-like action, she slightly stirs his body again, and listens ; stirs 
again, and listens; whispers to it, and listens. Finding it past all 
rousing for the time, she slowly gets upon her feet, with an air of dis- 
appointment, and flicks the face with the back of her hand in turning 
from it. 

But she goes no farther away from it than the chair upon the hearth. 
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She sits in it, with an elbow on one of its arms, and her chin upon her 
hand, intent upon him. “I heard ye say once,” she croaks under her 
breath —“I heard ye say once, when I was lying where you're lying, 
and you were making your speculations upon me, ‘ Unintelligible! ’ 
I heard you say so, of two more than me. But don’t ye be too sure 
always ; don’t ye be too sure, beauty!” 

Unwinking, cat-like, and intent, she presently adds: “ Not so potent 
as itonce was? Ah! Perhaps not at first. You may be more right 
there. Practice makes perfect. I may have learned the secret how 
to make ye talk, deary.” 

He talks no more, whether or no. Twitching in an ugly way from 
time to time, both as to his face and limbs, he lies heavy and silent. 
The wretched candle burns down ; the woman takes its expiring end 
between her fingers, lights another at it, crams the guttering, frying 
morsel deep into the candlestick, and rams it home with the new 
candle, as if she were loading some ill-savored and unseemly weapon 
of witchcraft ; the new candle, in its turn, burns down ; and still he 
lies insensible. At length, what remains of the last candle is blown 
out, and daylight looks into the room. 

It has not looked very long, when he sits up, chilled and shaking, 
slowly recovers consciousness of where he is, and makes himself 
ready to depart. The woman receives what he pays her with a grate- 
ful “ Bless ye, bless ye, deary!” and seems, tired out, to begin making 
herself ready for sleep as he leaves the room. 

But seeming may be false or true. It is false in this case, for, the 
moment the stairs have ceased to creak under his tread, she glides 
after him, muttering emphatically, “I'll not miss ye twice!” 

There is no egress from the court but by its entrance. With a 
weird peep from the door-way she watches for his looking back. He 
does not look back before disappearing, with a wavering step. She 
follows him, peeps from the court, sees him still faltering on without 
looking back, and holds him in view. 

He repairs to the back of Aldersgate Street, where a door imme- 
diately opens to his knocking. She crouches in another doorway, 
watching that one, and easily comprehending that he puts up tempor- 
arily at that house. Her patience is unexhausted by hours. For sus- 
tenance she can, and does, buy bread within a hundred yards, and 
milk as it is carried past her. 

He comes forth again at noon, having changed his dress, but 
carrying nothing in his hand, and having nothing carried for him. 
He is not going back into the country, therefore, just yet. She follows 
him a little way, hesitates, instantaneously turns confidently, and goes 
straight into the house he has quitted. 

“Is the gentleman from Cloisterham indoors?” 

“Just gone out.” 

“Unlucky. When does the gentleman return to Cloisterham?” 

“ At six, this evening.” 

“Bless ye and thank ye. May the Lord prosper a business where a 
civil question, even from a poor soul, is so civilly answered ! ” 

“T’ll not miss ye twice!” repeats the poor soul in the street, and 
not so civilly. “I lost ye last where that omnibus you got into nigh 
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your journey’s end plied betwixt the station and the place. I wasn’t 
so much as certain that you even went right on to the place. Now I 
know ye did. My gentleman from Cloisterham, I’ll be there before 
ye and bide your coming. I’ve sworn my oath that I’ll not miss ye 
twice !”’ 

Accordingly, that same evening the poor soul stands in Cloisterham 
High Street, looking at the many quaint gables of the Nuns’ House, 
and getting through the time as she best can until nine o’clock ; at 
which hour she has reason to suppose that the arriving omnibus 
passengers may have some interest for her. The friendly darkness, 
at that hour, renders it easy for her to ascertain whether this be so or 
not ; and it is so, for the passenger not to be missed twice arrives 
among the rest. 

“ Now, let me see what becomes of you. Goon!” 

An observation addressed to the air. And yet it might be addressed 
to the passenger, so compliantly does he go along the High Street 
until he comes to an arched gateway, at which he unexpectedly 
vanishes. The poor soul quickens her pace ; is swift, and close upon 
him entering under the gateway ; but only sees a postern-staircase on 
one side of it, and on the other side an ancient vaulted room, in which 
a large-headed, gray-haired gentleman is writing, under the odd circum- 
stance of sitting open to the thoroughfare and eying all who pass, as 
if he were toll-taker of the gateway ; though the way is free. 

“ Halloa!” he cries, in a low voice, seeing her brought to a stand- 
still ; “who are you looking for?” 

“There was a gentleman passed in here this minute, sir.” 

“Of course there was. What do you want with him?” 

“Where do he live, deary?” 

“Live? Up that staircase.” 

“Bless ye! Whisper. What’s his name, deary?” 

“ Surname Jasper, Christian name John. Mr. John Jasper.” 

“Has he a calling, good gentleman?” 

“Calling? Yes. Sings in the choir.” 

“In the spire?” 

“ Choir.” 

“What’s that ?” 

Mr. Datchery rises from his papers, and comes to his door-step. 
“Do you know what a cathedral is?” he asks, jocosely. 

The woman nods. 

“What is it?” 

She looks puzzled, casting about in her mind to find a definition, 
when it occurs to her that it is easier to point out the substantial 
object itself, massive against the dark blue sky and the early stars. 

“That’s the answer. Go in there at seven to-morrow morning, and 
you may see Mr. John Jasper, and hear him, too.” 

“Thank ye! Thank ye!” 

The burst of triumph in which she thanks him does not escape the 
notice of the single buffer of an easy temper living idly on his means. 
He glances at her ; clasps his hands behind him, as the wont of such 
buffers is ; and lounges along the echoing precincts at her side. 

“Or,” he suggests, with a backward hitch of his head, “you can 
go up at once to Mr. Jasper’s rooms there.” 
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The woman eyes him with a cunning smile, and shakes her head. 

“Oh! You don’t want to speak to him?” 

She repeats her dumb reply, and forms with her lips a soundless 
“ No.” 

“You can admire him at a distance three times a day, whenever 
you like. It’s a long way to come for that, though.” 

The woman looks up quickly. If Mr. Datchery thinks she is to be 
so induced to declare where she comes from, he is of a much easier 
temper than she is. But she acquits him of such an artful thought, as 
he lounges along, like the chartered bore of the city, with his un- 
covered gray hair blowing about, and his purposeless hands rattling 
the loose money in the pockets of his trousers. 

The chink of the money has an attraction for her greedy ears. 
“ Wouldn’t you help me to pay for my traveller’s lodging, dear gentle- 
man, and to pay my way along? I am a poor soul, I am indeed, and 
troubled with a grievous cough.” 

“You know the traveller’s lodging, I perceive, and are making 
directly for it,” is Mr. Datchery’s bland comment, still rattling his 
loose money. “ Been here often, my good woman?” 

“Once in all my life.” 

“ Ay, ay? ” 

They have arrived at the entrance to the Monks’ Vineyard. An 
appropriate remembrance, presenting an exemplary model for imitation, 
is revived in the woman’s mind by the sight of the place. She stops 
at the gate, and says, energetically : 

“ By this token, though you mayn’t believe it, that a young gentle- 
man gave me three and sixpence as I was coughing my breath away 
on this very grass. I asked him for three and sixpence, and he gave 
it me.” 

“Wasn’t it a little cool to name your sum?” hints Mr. Datchery, 
still rattling. “Isn’t it customary to leave the amount open? Mightn’t 
it have had the appearance, to the young gentleman, only the appear- 
ance, that he was rather dictated to?” 

“ Looke’e here, deary,” she replies, in a confidential and persuasive 
tone, “I wanted the money to lay it out on a medicine as does me 
good, and as I dealin. I told the young gentleman so, and he gave 
it me, and [I laid it out honest to the last brass farden. I want to lay 
out the same sum in the same way, now ; and, if you'll give it me, I’ll 
lay it out honest to the last brass farden again, upon my soul!” 

“What’s the medicine?” 

“T’ll be honest with you beforehand, as well as after. It’s opium.” 

Mr. Datchery, with a sudden change of countenance, gives her a 
sudden look. 

“Tt’s opium, deary. Neither more nor less. And it’s like a human 
creetur so far, that you always hear what can be said against it, but 
seldom what can be said in its praise.” 

Mr. Datchery begins very slowly to count out the sum demanded 
of him. Greedily watching his hands, she continues to hold forth on 
the great example set him. 

“It was last Christmas Eve, just arter dark, the once that I was 
here afore, when the young gentleman gave me the three and six.” 
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Mr. Datchery stops in his counting, finds he has counted wrong, 
shakes his money together, and begins again. 

“ And the young gentleman’s name,” she adds, “ was Edwin.” 

Mr. Datchery drops some money, stoops to pick it up, and reddens 
with the exertion as he asks: 

“ How do you know the young gentleman’s name?” 

“T asked him for it and he told it me. I only asked him the two 
questions, what was his Chris’en name, and whether he’d a sweet- 
heart? And he answered, Edwin, and he hadn’t.” 

Mr. Datchery pauses with the selected coins in his hand, rather as 
if he were falling into a brown study of their value, and couldn’t bear to 
part with them. The woman looks at him distrustfully, and with her 
anger brewing for the event of his thinking better of the gift; but he 
bestows it on her as if he were abstracting his mind from the sacrifice, 
and with many servile thanks she goes her way. 

John Jasper’s lamp is kindled, and his Lighthouse is shining when 
Mr. Datchery returns alone toward it. As mariners on a dangerous 
voyage, approaching an iron-bound coast, may look along the beams 
of the warning light to the haven lying beyond it that may never be 
reached, so Mr. Datchery’s wistful gaze is directed to this beacon, and 
beyond. 

His object in now revisiting his lodging is merely to put on the hat 
which seems so superfluous an article in his wardrobe. It is halfpast 
ten by the Cathedral clock when he walks out into the Precincts 
again ; he lingers and looks about him, as though, the enchanted 
hour when Mr. Durdles may be stoned home having struck, he had 
some expectation of seeing the Imp who is appointed to the mission 
of stoning him. 

In effect, that Power of Evil is abroad. Having nothing living to 
stone at the moment, he is discovered by Mr. Datchery in the unholy 
office of stoning the dead, through the railings of the church-yard. 
The Imp finds this a relishing and piquing pursuit ; firstly, because 
their resting-place is announced to be sacred ; and, secondly, because 
the tall headstones are sufficiently like themselves, on their beat in 
the dark, to justify the delicious fancy that they are hurt when hit. 

Mr. Datchery hails him with: “ Halloa, Winks!” 

He acknowledges the hail with: “ Halloa, Dick!” Their acquain- 
tance seemingly having been established on a familiar footing. 

“But, I say,” he remonstrates, “don’t yer go a-making my name 
public. I never means to plead to no name, mind yer. When they 
says to me in the Lock-up, a-going to put me down in the book, 
‘What’s your name?’ I says to them, ‘Find out.’ Likeways when 
they says, ‘What’s your religion?’ I says, ‘ Find out.’” 

Which, it may be observed in passing, it would be immensely diffi- 
cult for the State, however statistical, to do. 

“ Asides which,” adds the boy, “there ain’t no family of Winkses.” 

“T think there must be.” 

“Yer lie, there ain’t. The travellers give me the name on account 
of my getting no settled sleep and being knocked up all night; 
whereby I gets one eye roused open afore I’ve shut the other. That’s 
what Winks means. Deputy’s the nighest name to indict me by ; but 
yer wouldn’t catch me pleading to that, neither.” 
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“Deputy be it always, then. We two are good friends; eh, 
Deputy?” 

“Jolly good.” 

“TI forgave you the debt you owed me when we first became ac- 
quainted, and many of my sixpences have come your way since ; eh, 
Deputy?” 

“Ah! And what’s more, yer ain’t no friend o’ Jarsper’s. What did 
he go a histing me off my legs for?” 

“What, indeed! But never mind him now. A shilling of mine is 
going your way to-night, Deputy. You have just taken in a lodger I 
have been speaking to ; an infirm woman with a cough.” 

“ Puffer,” assents Deputy, with a shrewd leer of recognition, and 
smoking an imaginary pipe, with his head very much on one side, and 
his eyes very much out of their places ; “ Hopeum Puffer.” 

“What is her name?” 

“°Er Royal Highness the Princess Puffer.” 

“She has some other name than that ; where does she live?” 

“Up in London. Among the Jacks.” 

“The sailors?” 

“T said so; Jacks. And Chayner men. And hother Knifers.” 

“T should like to know, through you, exactly where she lives.” 

“ All right. Give us ’old.” 

A shilling passes ; and, in that spirit of confidence which should 
pervade all business transactions between principals of honor, this 
piece of business is considered done. 

“But here’s a lark!” cries Deputy. “Where did yer think ’Er 
Royal Highness is a-goin’ to, to-morrow morning? Blest if she ain’t 
agoin’ to the KIN-FREE-DER-EL!” He greatly prolongs the word in 
his ecstasy, and smites his leg, and doubles himself up in a fit of 
shrill laughter. 

“ How do you know that, Deputy?” 

“Cos she told me so just now. She said she must he hup and hout 
o’ purpose. She ses, ‘Deputy, I must ’ave a early wash, and make 
myself as swell as I can, for I’m agoin’ to take a turn at the KIN-FREE- 
DER-EL!’” He separates the syllables with his former zest, and, not 
finding his sense of the ludicrous sufficiently relieved by stamping 
about on the pavement, breaks into a slow and stately dance, perhaps 
supposed to be performed by the Dean. 

Mr. Datchery receives the communication with a well-satisfied 
though a pondering face, and breaks up the conference. Returning 
to his quaint lodging, and sitting long over the supper of bread and 
cheese and salad and ale which Mrs. Tope has left prepared for him, 
he still sits when his supper is finished. At length he rises, throws 
open the door of a corner cupboard, and refers to a few uncouth 
chalked strokes on its inner side. 

“T like,” says Mr. Datchery, “the old tavern way of keeping scores. 
Illegible, except to the scorer. The scorer not committed, the scored 
debited with what is against him. Hum; ha! A very small score 
this ; a very poor score!” 

He sighs over the contemplation of its poverty, takes a bit of chalk 
from one of the cupboard-shelves, and pauses with it in his hand, 
uncertain what addition to make to the account. 
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“T think a moderate stroke,” he concludes, “is all I am justified in 
scoring up!” so, suits the action to the word, closes the cupboard, and 
goes to bed. 

A brilliant morning shines on the old city. Its antiquities and ruins 
are surpassingly beautiful, with the lusty ivy gleaming in the sun, and 
the rich trees waving in the balmy air. Changes of glorious light 
from moving boughs, songs of birds, scents from gardens, woods, and 
fields — or, rather, from one great garden of the whole cultivated 
island in its yielding time — penetrate into the Cathedral, subdue its 
earthy odor, and preach the Resurrection and the Life. The cold 
stone tombs of centuries ago grow warm ; and flecks of brightness 
dart into the sternest marble corners of the building, fluttering there 
like wings. 

Comes Mr. Tope with his large keys, and yawningly unlocks and 
sets open. Come Mrs. Tope and attendant sweeping sprites. Come, 
in due time, organist and bellows-boy, peeping down from the red 
curtains in the loft, fearlessly flapping dust from books up at that 
remote elevation, and whisking it from stops and pedals. Come 
sundry rooks, from various quarters of the sky, back to the great 
tower, who may be presumed to enjoy vibration, and to know that 
bell and organ are going to give it them. Come a very small and 
straggling congregation indeed: chiefly from Minor Canon Corner 
and the Precincts. Come Mr. Crisparkle, fresh and bright ; and his 
ministering brethren, not quite so fresh and bright. Come the Choir 
in a hurry (always in a hurry, and struggling into their night-gowns at 
the last moment, like children shirking bed), and comes John Jasper 
leading their line. Last of all comes Mr. Datchery into a stall, one 
of a choice empty collection very much at his service, and glancing 
about him for Her Royal Highness the Princess Puffer. 

The service is pretty well advanced before Mr. Datchery can discern 
Her Royal Highness. But by that time he has made her out, in the 
shade. She is behind a pillar, carefully withdrawn from the Choir- 
master’s view, but regards him with the closest attention. All uncon- 
scious of her presence, he chants and sings. She grins when he is 
most musically fervid, and— yes, Mr. Datchery sees her do it!— 
shakes her fist at him behind the pillar’s friendly shelter. 

Mr. Datchery looks again to convince himself. Yes, again! As 
ugly and withered as one of the fantastic carvings on the under 
brackets of the stall-seats, as malignant as the Evil One, as hard as 
the big brass eagle holding the sacred books upon his wings (and, 
according to the sculptor’s representation of his ferocious attributes, 
not at all converted by them), she hugs herself in her lean arms, and 
then shakes both fists at the leader of the Choir. 

And at that moment, outside the grated door of the Choir, having 
eluded the vigilance of Mr. Tope by shifty resources in which he is an 
adept, Deputy peeps, sharp-eyed, through the bars, and stares astounded 
from the threatener to the threatened. 

The service comes to an end, and the servitors disperse to breakfast. 
Mr. Datchery accosts his last new acquaintance outside, when the 
Choir (as much in a hurry to get their bed-gowns off as they were but 
now to get them on) have scuffled away. 
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“Well, mistress. Good-morning. You have seen him?” 

“ 7’ve seen him, deary ; 7’ve seen him!” 

“ And you know him?” 

“Know him! Better far than all the Reverend Parsons put to- 
gether know him.” 

Mrs. Tope’s care has spread a very neat, clean breakfast ready for 
her lodger. Before sitting down to it, he opens his corner-cupboard 
door ; takes his bit of chalk from its shelf; adds one thick line to the 
score, extending from the top of the cupboard door to the bottom ; 
and then falls to with an appetite. 


* * * * * * * 


The Contemporary Review. 


PRINCIPLES AND ISSUES OF THE WAR. 


SIT down to write these pages (September 17th) in the midst of 
circumstances which have as yet no parallel in modern history. 
Paris, the metropolis of continental Europe, the capital of the world’s 
pleasures, stands invested by hostile hosts, and that, not after a pro- 
tracted warfare, but after a campaign of seven or eight weeks only ; 
nor are those hosts the gathering together of a world in arms, as has 
been seen twice before this century, but the outpouring of a single 
nation, risen for the first time in its gigantic unity. It is a life-and- 
death duel, in the main, between Celt and Teuton, that we see: a 
fight, as it has been termed already, for the military championship 
of the world. This it is, indeed, which makes the struggle so awful 
a one, its immediate results so difficult to define. The presence of 
many different flags within the allied camps in 1814 and 1815, 
though it might seem to make the material force brought to bear 
upon France more overwhelming, bore yet with it a limiting, re- 
straining power. ‘The interests, the passions, of each invading nation 
were kept in check by the interests, the passions of every other. 
Here the passions, interests, of a single invading people are brought 
into play, giving thereby to the struggle a singularly personal 
character; the roused fury of the German will haughtily spurns 
already all control but that of sheer force. 
I shall not, therefore, attempt to forecast the immediate future. 
I may believe still, as I believed before the beginning of this war, 
that both France and Germany, once on foot in self-defence, are 
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invincible on their own soil; that, come what may in the interval, 
the ultimate woe inexorably betides the invader of either. I may 
be entirely mistaken in so believing ; events may have given me the 
lie before my words reach their readers. What I wish mainly to 
consider here are — first, the principles involved in the present war ; 
next, the more permanent issues likely to be evolved from it, as 
respects the two nations engaged in it, the other states of Europe, 
and the world at large. 

At its outset —irrespectively of all pretexts on the one side or the 
other —the war was, on the part of the rulers of France, avowedly 
one for the limiting of the power and influence of Germany ; 3 one of 
self-defence on the part of Germany, not against the French nation as 
such, but against the Government of the Second Empire, in the hope 
of better constituting its own unity. The French declaration of war, 
delivered at Berlin on the 19th of July, assigns for it no other cause 
than that, in the refusal of the King of Prussia to pledge himself 
that no Hohenzollern should ever ascend the throne of Spain, “the 
Imperial Government has been forced to see . . . an arriére pensée, 
menacing, in like manner, to France and the European equilibrium.” 
The public declarations of Germany are no less explicit on the 
other side. In the King of Prussia’s speech to the North German 
Parliament (19th July) the following passage occurs :— 


“With a clear gaze we have measured the responsibility which before the 
judgment-seat of God and of mankind must fall upon him who drags two great 
and peace-loving peoples of the heart of Europe into a devastating war. The 
German and French peopies, both equally enjoying and desiring the blessings of a 
Christian civilisation, and of an increasing prosperity, are all called to a more whole- 
some rivalry than the sanguinary conflict of arms. Yet those who hold power in 
France have, by preconcerted misguidance, found means to work upon the legiti- 
mate but excitable national sentiment of our great neighbouring people, for the 
furtherance of personal interests and the gratification of passions.’ 


Clearly, then, at its inception, this was, from the point of view ot 
the Prussian Government, no war of nation with nation. France 
was acknowledged to be “peace-loving,” as well as Germany; it 
was the “preconcerted misguidance” of those who “hold power” 
which had worked upon her, so as to “drag” her into warfare. The 
address * of the North German Parliament, in reply to the king’s 
speech, is still more outspoken as to the war being one of Germany 


* against the Bonapartes :— 


“The German nation has no more ardent wish than to live in peace and amity 
with all those nations which respect its honour and independence. Asin 1813,... 
we are now forced again to take up arms to vindicate our rights and liberties against 
a Napoleon. ... That portion of the French people which by envy and selfish 
ambition has been seduced into hostility against us, will too late perceive the crop 
of evil sure to grow out of sanguinary battle-fields. We regret that the more 
equitably inclined in France have failed to prevent a crime, aimed no less at the 
prosperity of their own country than the maintenance of amicable international 
relations in this part of the world. . . . Friendly nations are looking forward to our 
victory, which is to free some from the ambitious tyranny of a Bonaparte and to 
avenge the injury inflicted on so many others.” 


It was thus only a “portion of the French people” which had 














*Two different texts of this address have appeared in the Times of July 21 and 25. I 
follow the latter, which is, by the Zismes’ correspondent, professed to be the more authentic one. 
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been “seduced into hostility” against Germany ; the efforts of “the 
more equitably inclined in France” to prevent the “crime” of the 
war were acknowledged. The same tone of clear disavowal of the 
idea of a reaily international war between Germany and France, the 
same clear distinction between the acts of the French people and of 
its rulers pervades other important documents of the period. Thus 
the address to the king by the Berlin Town Council (16th July) 
says,— 

“Two nations who might live harmoniously side by side, engaged in developing 
their institutions and increasing their prosperity, have been forced to a duel by a 
Government which cannot bear the idea of a United Germany un the borders of 
United France.” 





More emphatic still is the “ Proclamation to our Countrymen ” of B, 
the Committee of the National Liberal Party, embodying the vast 
majority of the educated middle class :— 


“To mask his domestic embarrassments, to save his throne, which would other- 
wise succumb to the hatred and contempt of his own subjects, the s: anguinary adven- 
turer has embarked on his last military job. . In contending against the execrable 
system of Bonapartism, we shall be fighting not only for our independence, but for the 
peace and culture of Europe. Unknown to the Germans is the lust of conquest ; all 
they require is to be permitted to be their own masters. While protecting our own J 
soil, language, and nationality, we are willing to concede corresponding rights to all 
other nations. We do not hate the French, but the Government and the system 
which dishonours, enslaves, and humiliates them. The French have been inveigled 
into war by their Government misrepresenting and calumniating us, but our victory 
will be their emancipation also.” .. . 


pir 


It would seem impossible for words to convey more strongly the 
sense of the German Liberals that they were about to wage war, not 
against the French, but against the government which “ dishonoured, 
enslaved, and humiliated them,” a war in which Germany’s victory 
would be the “emancipation” of France. That the view was a true 
one is proved as well by contemporary as by subsequent events. It . 
cannot be too strongly insisted on that the motto of the Republican | 
party under the Second Empire has been Peace, and, as the essential 
means thereto, abolition of the standing army. In the Legislative 
Assembly the war was resisted by them to the uttermost. When M. 
Ollivier (sitting of July 15):made his famous declaration that he 
entered upon war with a “light heart,” M. Esquiros flung in his 
teeth at once the bitterly deserved reproof,—“ You have a light : 
heart, and the blood of nations is about to flow.” When the minister / 
persisted in declaring that war was “forced” upon the government, f 
M. E. Arago exclaimed, “ You made it.” M. Depreaux again, “ You 
have provoked it.” Again M. Arago declared: “ When this becomes 4 
known, the civilised world will know you to be in the wrong. . . If 
you make war, it is because you desire it at any price.” As to the 
Republican papers, they were still more outspoken. The Cloche 
declared (July 16) that there was not “a shadow of pretext for the 
war.” In fact, the government could only succeed in kindling the 
war-fever by the successive suppression of every one of the ultra 
papers, not only the Cloche, but the Réveil, Rappel, Marseillaise. In 
spite of all, cries of “ Vive la Paix!” were raised on the Boulevards 
till the very outbreak of hostilities. And what was true of Paris was 
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true also of the provinces, wherever Republican sentiments could 
make themselves heard. In Limoges, which has a large and ener- 
getic working class, men were arrested for shouting “ Vive la Prusse!” 

In short, whilst Germany took up arms as for a holy war against 
a crushing despotism, that portion of the French nation which most 
closely represented the sentiments of the popular classes, so far as 
these knew their own minds, was entirely averse to the struggle. 
Never, therefore, was there a war which gave so fair a promise of not 
degenerating into a mere duel, of terminating in a durable peace, so 
soon as the stumbling-block of the Napoleonic empire was removed, 
as this one. 

I do not hesitate to say that at the commencement of the war my 
sympathies were absolutely and entirely with the Germans. For 
twenty years the Napoleonic régime had weighed upon mankind like 
a nightmare. It stood forth, the very Babel-kingdom of our days, 
the colossal embodiment of successful force and fraud. All the lies 
and hypocrisies, all the lusts and greeds of the world basked in its 
smiles, shouted its praises, whetted their swords at its bidding. It 
had made Paris more than ever before, the /upanar of the nations. 
Whilst banishing or choking all free speech, all free thought, all free 
action, it exalted the demi-monde into rulers of fashion, it spread 
throughout the world the name of “Mabille,” and glorified a 
“Thérésa.” French novels—to a great extent French newspapers — 
became utterly unreadable by a decent woman, the French stage 
unfrequentable by such. A Schneider ruled the boards of opera. 
Cassagnacs gave the tone to journalism. A La Ronciére, who had 
been convicted for rape and fulfilled his sentence, was Governor of a 
colony. ‘The shameless dishonesty of almost every prominent servant 
of the empire was notorious. A Pierre Bonaparte was a member of 
the Imperial family. The Emperor’s mistress’s brother could become, 
after a series of scandalously rapid promotions, a Marshal and Minister 
of war. The new Cesarism was utterly poisoning France, and thereby 
poisoning Continental Europe at the heart. Whilst withholding 
jealously the means of self-defence to the population, reducing the 
National Guard to a shadow, it was assiduously building the army 
into a military caste, or rather a series of military castes, and, through 
the employment of Mussulman or heathen “ Turcos ” (more and more 
recruited from among the negroes of inner Africa), ostentatiously 
threatening all inward or outward foes with the most hideous barbari- 
ties of warfare. Its militarism was slowly penetrating the whole 
civilised world. As it was evidently utterly reckless in choosing 
pretexts for warfare —now claiming to protect Turkey against Russia, 
now championing the “ nationality” idea on behalf of Italy, now con- 
quering a whole realm in Cochin-China on the plea of some apocry- 
phal, or all but apocryphal, massacre of Roman Catholics; now 
intervening in Mexico to set up a Latin empire in the New World — 
no one knew whose turn might come next; every nation felt compelled 
to be on its guard. Courting itself a false popularity by the reckless- 
ness of its expenditure, the French empire was raising the level of 
expenditure in all nations. And since every evil example, the larger 
the scale on which it is offered, spreads its influence to the greater 
45 
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distance, and into the remotest corners, there was probably not a 
well-to-do household throughout the civilised world in which the rate 
of expenditure was not increased through the ever-increasing extrava- 
gance of the Tuileries, and the caprices of an Empress, the acknow- 
ledged arbitress of the world’s fashions. Meanwhile, as extravagance 
always goes side by side with dishonesty, the wildest speculations, 
distinctly originating with certain notorious French experiments on 
the purses of the simple, were more and more contaminating the 
commerce of the world. Perhaps it was in this quarter that our own 
nation most suffered through the corrupting influences of the Second 
Empire. The soil had been but too well prepared amongst us by our 
railway mania, amongst other causes, not to yield a rich growth of 
financial rascalities when the seed was wafted from over the Channel. 

Sooner or later some nation or other must have risen up against 
this baleful oppression. As it happened, the lot fell to Germany so 
to do. Her attitude at the first seemed to show how fully she felt 
the moral grandeur of her part. It was resolute but unboastful, 
grandly self-possessed in its moderation. Even after the commence- 
ment of hostilities, even after the first German successes, the procla- 
mation of King William from Saarbriick “to the inhabitants of the 
French territories occupied by the German armies ” seemed to confirm 
this fair promise :— 

“The Emperor Napoleon having made by land and by sea an attack on the 
German nation, which desired and still desires to live in peace with the French 
people, I have assumed the command of the German armies to repel this aggres- 
sion, and I have been led by military circumstances to cross the frontiers of France, 
and am waging war against soldiers, not against French citizens. The latter conse- 
quently will continue to enjoy security for their persons and property so long as they 
themselves shall not by hostile attempts against the German troops deprive me of 
the right of according them my protection.” 


This is more than the ordinary form of address by an invader to 
the civil population of the invaded land. The attack spoken of is 
only that of “the Emperor Napoleon.” Only “military circum- 
stances” have led the King to “cross the frontiers of France.” 
“French citizens”—not merely, as it would have been easy to say, 
private individuals—will “continue to enjoy security,” unless by 
hostile attempts they “deprive” the King of “the right of pro- 
tecting” them. If no express pledge against annexation be given, it 
is yet impossible not to see that such words imply all through the 
recognition of the French nationality of the occupied territories, and 
the purely temporary character of the occupation. 

Then came the three days’ slaughter before Metz, the fall of the 
Ollivier cabinet, its substitution by the makeshift Palikao one, 
obviously chosen rather with a view to hostilities against Paris than 
against Prussia; the final downfall of the French military system 
before Sédan, and that unheard-of capitulation, the huge caricature 
of that of Fontainebleau, which surrendered France’s last army and 
her Emperor ;—and to sum up all, the indignant sweeping away 
of the Empire itself by an irresistible impulse of universal contempt, 
on the 2nd September, and the sudden flinging of the reins of power 
into the hands of that minority which had combated the war and 
condemned it. 
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Now, after this wonderful stroke of God’s avenging Providence in 
the fall of the Second Empire, without a blow being struck for its 
defence, the original principles of the war ceased to operate. As a 
warfare of Germany against the Bonapartes, that war was virtually at 
anend. It did not require the assurances of Jules Favre’s circular 
to prove to the German nation that all thought of aggression on the 
independence and unity of Germany was withdrawn ; his mere signa- 
ture was sufficient for the purpose. Had the King of Prussia been 
faithful to the spirit of his speech to his Parliament, he would at once, 
without waiting even for the action of the new Government, have 
addressed himself to the “peace-loving people” of France, freed 
henceforth from the yoke of those whose “ preconcerted misguidance ” 
had “dragged” it into war, offering to return the sword into its sheath. 
That he has not done so, shows that a new war has virtually begun, 
upon new principles, a war on the part of Germany no longer against 
the Bonapartist tyranny, but against the French Nation. 

What the principles of this new war are is as yet set forth, on the 
German side, in no authoritative documents.* But they may be 
clearly discerned from the acts of the Government and of its armies, 
no less than from all manner of unofficial utterances: over and above 
enormous money indemnities, annexation of territory, either on its 
own account, or as a mere g/acis to fortresses, is pronounced to be 
necessary to the security of Germany. French administrative denom- 
inations, the division into departments of occupied territory, are 
ignored, old provincial designations revived, a governor of “ Elsass ” 
and “Lothringen” has been appointed. ‘The forcible reduction, at 
almost any cost, of Strasburg, has become one of the main objects of 
military operations. Those “French citizens” to whom the King of 
Prussia had promised his “ protection,” when, “led by military cir- 
cumstances,” he was about to “cross the frontiers of France,” are 
treated as subjects bound to allegiance. A captive Emperor, a Re- 
gency in flight, are affected to be considered as being still the rulers 
of France. When voices are raised in Germany for peace without 
annexation, summary measures dispose of such impertinence. Bruns- 
vick workmen are seized and sent to the Russian frontier. Even a 
politician of high character and prominent standing like Jacoby has 
been put under arrest, and public meetings are wholly forbidden in 
Konigsberg. Force rules once more in Germany—force alone is 
brought to bear on France, which, on her side, sues for peace on 
almost any terms, short of the abandonment of populations united to 





* Since the above lines were in print, Count Bismarck’s circular of September 16 has appeared, 
which declares that ‘‘ France, if she asks a peace, only desires a truce;” that “‘there must be no 
hesitation in weakening her;” that ‘‘the fortresses of Strasburg and Metz menace Germany, and 
therefore it is necessary to turn them against France, and to take possession of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Doubtless,’ the Chancellor adds, ‘‘the territory of France will be exposed to the invasion 
of our armies, but eur mild and peaceable character ts a guarantee to her against that peril.” 
It will be seen that the tone of this circular is in direct opposition to that of the King of Prussia’s 
speech to the North German Parliament and the other documents above quoted. The declaration 
that the “mild and peaceable character”? of the German race is to be France’s sole guarantee 
against German invasion, is a piece of irony which will be appreciated not only by Frenchmen, but 
by Italians, who know for how many centuries the ‘‘Tedeschi’’ weighed upon their own race and 
denied its nationality; by Poles, who have seen two German powers join with Russia to extirpate 
their own; by Danes, who after having been kept to this hour out of North Schleswig, in spite 
of treaty stipulations, see at this moment a claim raised that the treaty should be ignored against 
them altogether. The reasoning in the text is only confirmed by the publication of the circular in 
question. 
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her by generations of a common nationality, only the more genuine, 
because in the case of Alsace it has outweighed diversity of speech. 

Of the present temper of the German people I can give no better 
instance than some extracts from a letter by a friend, a Frankforter, 
whose family resides in Bavaria; not a combatant, but a proximate 
Professor of Political Economy ; not a Prussian partisan, but, on the 
contrary, one who two years ago could scarcely be reconciled to the 
Prussianising of his native republic; not one who has lived in a 
hole, and speaks and thinks at second-hand, but a man of singularly 
independent judgment, of wide experience in the knowledge “of his 
own country, of considerable travel, familiar with, and passionately 
fond of, England. In an earlier letter, dated 25th July (which con- 
tained some curious details as to the then absence of enthusiasm for 
the war among the main bulk of the population of South Germany), 
he had warned me that the effect of German victory would be that 
King William would become Kaiser of Germany, “and probably the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, the dream of every German 
patriot.” On the 3oth August, he wrote to me as follows in respect 
to those territories :— 


“In the wrong which we suffered with regard to those two provinces we see 
incarnated all the wrong which we have suffered from the French since there was a 
distinct French and German history. If we were to settle accounts for all these 
wrongs, we should have to take far more from France. Look at our history. 
Whenever you will find that we have reason to be ashamed of it, you will find that 
the French had their hand in it. Ever since the ninth century they have sowh 
discord amongst us, in order to weaken us, and to seem strong by our weakness. 
German history is at the same time the history of French iniquity. The remem- 
brance alone of how they behaved in the Thirty Years’ War makes one’s blood 
boil ; and when shortly afterwards, whilst we were living with them in full peace, 
they on a sudden seized upon Strasburg, is a crime, the desire of revenge for which 
is even now most keenly alive, even in the lowest regions of our people. Whoever 
has passed through a school thinks first of Strasburg, when he hears of war with 
France, and our ‘ Volkslieder’ in the mouth of the most illiterate peasant or 
shepherd prove how the people feel it still a living member of our own body. It is 
a most noteworthy sign that at once after the victories of Worth and Forbach there 
appeared a letter in one of the Munich papers from a member of the anti-Prussian 
majority in the Bavarian chamber, declaring that he was ready to submit readily, as 
to a ‘ Deutsche Kaiser,’ to him who should recover to the Empire what had been 
lost in the worst days of its decadence. The only means to obtain German unity, 
to make our internal feuds disappear and to make all parties willingly bow under 
the new Kaiser, is the recovering of Alsace and Lorraine. Do you know what was 
the German title of our former. Kaisers? They were called ‘Mehrer des Reichs.’ 
And what was the misfortune of the Hapsburg dynasty, and what the title ot 
Prussia’s claim to the lead in Germany? That instead of augmenting the Empire, 
the Hapsburgers by their weakness lost one province after the other, whilst the 
Prussians claimed that Germany was in their camp. 

“ Besides, we want Alsace and Lorraine for military 1 reasons, The Rhine is no 
frontier to protect us from an inroad. We want the Vosges, we want Metz, and the 
Ardennes. The French, whether Royal, Imperial, or Republican, have always 
shown a most dangerous inclination to fight us. Another time we might not be so 
lucky as to be able to fight our battles on their ground; and Zouaves and Turcos 
might commit their atrocities against our wives and daughters. There must be a 
definitive stop put to this danger. And whether the Alsatians and Lorrainers now 
like our rule or not is a thing not of the slightest importance. If they knew how to 
adjust themselves in so short a time to the foreigner, they will know how to do so in 
a still shorter time to their kindred. The present generation will be subdued by an 
army of soldiers, the next by an army of schoolmasters. The question as to annexa- 
tions is not whether the people, whose annexation becomes necessary, like it or not, 
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but whether there is a possibility of making them sound and patriotic members of 
their new country. . . . The present anti-German whim of Alsatians and Lorrainers 
is absolutely indifferent as compared with the security and prosperity of a nation 
like ours. You say, it is true, that our possessing Alsace and Lorraine will drive 
France to war again. This may be. But France will attempt anyhow to revenge 
her present defeats, and to recover her prestige in Europe. .. . And we certainly 
will be better able to hold our position with defensible frontiers than without them. 
Thus the possession of these two provinces is for us not a question of territorial 
aggrandisement, but the question of our position in Europe; it is the question 
whether we are to be the first or the French. ... The feeling against France is 
daily rising higher, and daily it becomes bitterer. Besides, the losses of our vic- 
tories have been awful. There are very many families already in mourning, few that 
have not a friend or relative wounded, none that have no one in danger. .. . The 
longer the struggle will be, the harder the conditions. . . . I and alot of others 
would still now enter the army as common soldiers, if any reverse in the fortune of 
war should endanger what we have already won by the blood of our brothers.” 


And the letter winds up with an almost violent tirade of invective 
against England (to which the writer is nevertheless, as I have said, 
deeply attached, so much so that but a few months ago he was 
thinking of taking up his residence in this country) apparently for not 
at once joining Germany in the war. 

From the above expressions of one who had so much reason, so 
much capacity for being moderate and impartial, may be judged the 
wildness of passion, the cynicism of self-interest which must pervade 
those Germans whose prejudices and preferences have been from the 
first enlisted on behalf of Prussia, those who smart with feelings of 
personal revenge for their own sufferings or those of near and dear 
ones, those who seek their fortunes through victory and conquest, or 
merely those who are carried away by popular clamour, maddened by 
popular calumnies, always so rife against a foe. The mournfulness of 
such pleas for the spoliation of a neighbour is that they are identically 
the same in character — minus a little literary archeology —as those 
French pleas for the annexation of the Rhenish provinces, which gave 
a colour of nationality to the war on the French side. Germany has 
the Thirty Years’ War and all subsequent French invasions to avenge. 
France has 1791, 1814, 1815, Waterloo. France thinks a river her 
necessary military frontier; therefore she must have the Rhine. 
Germany thinks a range of mountains ; therefore she must have the 
Vosges and the Ardennes. Germany claims that Alsace and Lor- 
raine must be German, because centuries ago they were vassals to a 
German “Reich.” But from the earliest days of Frankish invasion 
the Rhineland was Frankish, and the great Emperor of the West, if 
he made his palace at Aachen, did it only that he might the better 
chastise the Saxon barbarians with his rod of iron. If a prince’s 
title to sovereignty be the “enlargement of the realm,” the most 
lawless conqueror is the most lawful king. The annexation of Nice 
and Savoy gave an increase of right to the Second Empire, the annexa- 
tion of the Rhine would have justified it still further. If the senti- 
ments of Alsatians and Lorrainers are to go for nothing, every nation 
is a prey to every other. If rivers of blood are to be shed in order 
to determine which of two nations is to be the first in Europe, France 
had, and will have, as much right to begin war as Germany, and those 
rivers of blood need never cease to flow. 
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In short, on the principles on which the war appears now to be 
carried on by Germany, whatever slight indications of the develop- 
ment of a truly Christian policy we may fancy to have perceived 
among the nations of Europe are swept away. The ideal greatness 
of a people is once more the pagan one of victory and conquest. 

The plea of a convenient military frontier is just the one on which 
Austria so long claimed her Quadrilateral from Italy, on which Den- 
mark has been spoliated in North Schleswig ; on it Holland may be 
despoiled to-morrow by Germany, as France to-day. If a century, 
two centuries, are to create no prescription between nations, where 
will such prescription begin? Is there one State in continental 
Europe whose area within Europe itself—let alone other parts of the 
world — Spain only and Portugal excepted, is the same as it was only 
one century ago? If language and popular songs are to prevent such 
prescription from occurring, then must Switzerland be riven asunder, 
whilst England would have an eternal right to “re-vindicate” the 
whole United States. In short, every reason urged by Germany for 
the annexation of its long-lost provinces is one urged not against the 
security and integrity of France alone, but against the security of all 
Europe, of the world, the integrity of almost every state in Chris- 
tendom. 

But whether or not Alsace and Lorraine, or any portion of them, 
be annexed to Germany — and the utmost the most hopeful of French- 


men can look forward to probably is that they should wot be —the. 


issues of the war remain substantially the same. That German unity 
under Prussian leadership stands henceforth constituted, whether or 
not the “Kaiserthum” be immediately restored, is conceded on all 
sides. But that unity will be essentially one after the Prussian 
pattern, based on the subordination of the civil element to the 
military, or, at all events, of the haughty independence of the latter ; 
a unity of the drill-sergeant, which may allow oceans of parliamentary 
talk out of drill hours, but when these have come, allows no talking 
in the ranks, and marches off any citizen to prison in war time, 
however humble or however eminent, who dares to talk of peace 
without increase of territory, whilst only 100,000 Germans have lost 
their lives on the battle-field. 

For France, on the other hand, the sure consequence is the final 
collapse of all “ Napoleonian Ideas,” the utter downfall of militarism. 
On the political present or immediate future of the country it is 
needless to speculate. The present Republic may either stand or 
fall; the Orleans dynasty may or may not sit again on the throne. 
I cannot believe in the latter case that any such restoration can be 
other than temporary. Dynastic loyalty is a thing of the past in 
France. A few specimens of it may still exist in chateaux of the 
west or of the south. But no mass—not even a group of men, I feel 
sure — can be found in any part of France who are willing to sacrifice 
their lives for the rule of a family. Hence, the future of France 
must be essentially republican, however short or however long a time 
it may take her to find the form of a Republic which suits the genius 
of her people. Moreover, such Republic must be one of peace. The 
antagonism between militarism and monarchy on the one hand, and 
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a Republic only to be armed for self-defence on the other, became 
irreconcilable before Sédan. I do not say that many a torch might 
not be lighted throughout Europe through a French Republic. But 
it would only be by the hands of oppressed and discontented peoples. 
No truly national government has anything to fear from a French 
Republic. France ceases henceforth to be a terror to the world. If 
she does not remain hopelessly prostrated by the struggle, its 
blessings will eventually be mainly for her. She will be purged from 
military ambition, from the vain thirst for glory; she will learn to 
understand true freedom, and acquire a true self-respect by respecting 
the rights of other nations. 

Very bitter, however, unless the German temper changes greatly 
from what it now is, must be for a long time yet the feelings of 
France towards Germany. The balance of magnanimity was for a 
long time on the German side. It can hardly be said to be so now. 
Even if we admit the starving and maltreatment of the surrendered 
army at Sédan, the frightful massacre of Bazeilles, the outrages on 
women, of which Mr. Alfred Seymour bears witness, to have been but 
exceptional instances, the family of every ruined peasant, still more of 
every one who has been put to death — hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
as seems to have been one form of such executions — for the crime of 
firing a shot in defence of his fatherland, will long cherish a deep 
hatred for the German. It is idle to say that if the French had 
invaded Germany they would have done worse. The fact is, that in 
exchange for a few shells thrown into Saarbriicken or Kehl, France has 
been ravaged to the very walls of Paris. The heavy debt of suffering, 
with all its attendant rancours, lies to German credit for every 
Frenchman. 

But if France ceases to be a danger to Europe, it is not so with 
Germany. For the time being, Germany has shown itself stronger 
than France. But it is, as I have shown above, Prussianised Germany ; 
a Germany inheriting all the unscrupulousness of Prussian policy, 
from a Frederick the Great to a Bismarck ; ready to invade a coveted 
territory on one plea, and to retain it on one directly opposite, as in 
that noteworthy Schleswig-Holstein instance, in which provinces were 
first wrested from Denmark on the plea of German right, and then 
annexed to Prussia, according to the solemn opinion of the Prussian 
Crown lawyers, taken after the war, that inasmuch as the King of 
Denmark had alone any right to them, and Germany consequently 
none, Prussia had succeeded to the Danish title by right of conquest. 

With this powerful, unscrupulous military nation in her midst, 
Europe, whatever be her longings for peace, must remain under 
arms. Not, indeed, after the old fashion. The phrase now hack- 
neyed, that the nation in arms has conquered the army, is essentially 
a true one. The power of the army as a military caste has been 
shattered forever with the fall of the Second French Empire. Every 
State — some after one manner, some after another — must learn how 
to habituate its whole population to the use of arms. Eventually 
there is a vast promise to human freedom in this great fact. Sub- 
stantially, every mere personal despotism, every government which 
does not succeed in identifying itself with the feelings and aspirations, 
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passions at least, of the people ruled by it, must become impossible. 
But in the present uninstructed state of the masses it is impossible 
not to see that it will be too easy in many cases for a government to 
rule by the passions of those masses, since German passion, no longer 
principle, as we have seen, is that which now carries on the war. 
Hence the form of the German triumph entails unfortunately a pro- 
longation of that terrible state of military /ezsion, if I may so call it, 
of “bloated armaments,” ever-increasing expenditure for naval and 
military purposes, for which the Second French Empire has hitherto 
been responsible. There will have been but a displacement of 
Europe’s danger. 

Another still more awful issue of the war must be steadily looked 
in the face. It has been unprecedented in point of slaughter. 
Engines of warfare have been employed of a deadliness hitherto un- 
exampled, not only at ranges where death was hitherto impossible, but 
at ranges where it would seem beyond escape; since “ chassepots ” 
and “needle-guns ” have been used at fifty paces. Yet we are only 
on the threshold of horrors still greater. The reign of nitro-glycerine 
in warfare — that fearful compound of which the mere leavings in a 
can supposed to have been entirely emptied of it, were sufficient the 
other day in Scotland to kill six persons and wound several others — 
is but commencing. The shells filled with it which it is said are to 
be shed over devoted Strasburg, are assuredly only the precursors of 
warlike contrivances at which the imagination stands aghast. Where 
weapons now in use slay their hundreds, those of the future will 
perhaps slay their tens of thousands. Professor Tyndall speaks of 
putting the sky into a snuff-box. The means for destroying all London 
could probably be put into a couple of walnut shells. 

Moreover, to the frightful waste of human life entailed by the 
present scale and appliances of warfare, corresponds henceforth a 
corresponding frightful waste of the means of existence. Where 
armies have to be reckoned by the hundred thousand, they must be 
fed, clothed, etc., by the hundred thousand. In an invasion, the 
feeding, clothing, etc., of the invading host must primarily be borne 
by the producing classes of the invaded country. The mass of these 
barely earn more than their own subsistence. The burthen of the 
invasion is simple ruin tothem. If one hundred thousand Frenchmen 
have little more than enough to feed themselves and their families, 
and they are compelled to feed one hundred thousand Germans, it is 
simply death to nearly so many Frenchmen, if the burthen be at all 
prolonged. The thing may be done in the most orderly manner ; re- 
quisitions may be signed and counter-signed by any number of officials, 
receipts scrupulously given for any “required” article. But of what 
avail are such receipts, payable after the war, to the man who needs 
the article so “required,” if not to-day, yet to-morrow, or the next 
day, or the day after that? A friend who has tracked the invading 
army to near Metz, sleeping always in peasants’ houses, declares that 
from the ravage already done, France will take two centuries to 
recover. Already the immediate theatre of war has been so utterly 
wasted that the troops investing Metz have to be fed from Germany ; 
and the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph saw Hessian soldiers 
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fainting away with the hunger of three whole foodless days. And the 
Germans talk of levying on France a war-contribution of £ 200,000,000 
sterling ! 

Nay, if they persist in their present claims for territory it is almost 
a matter of necessity for them to crush France with their exactions. 
Metz fortified, in the hands of the foreigner, is alone such a perman- 
ent threat to Paris that France, if she retains any means for doing 
so, must remain armed to the teeth ready to reconquer her own on the 
first opportunity. But no German, indeed, affects to deny that France 
will be always aiming at the recovery of her lost provinces. She 
must be ruined before she ceases to do so. 

Yes, a war which to the day of my closing this article has barely 
yet lasted two months, has brought a great country of forty millions of 
souls, one of the foremost in the civilisation of the world, to the very 
verge of ruin. Can we realise this stupendous fact? Do we under- 
stand that the rich, prosperous, luxurious France of yesterday, so 
large a customer for the products of other nations, so prolific a caterer 
for their wants in turn, in almost all that is daintiest and most refined, 
from choicest wines to richest silks and newest fashions, exists, so to 
speak, no longer ; that a poor, struggling, all but bankrupt France, 
holds her place, which a literally bankrupt, crushed, hopeless France 
may fill to-morrow? Can we measure the void which would be made 
in the world by the utter downfall of France? The curse of the ages 
would rest upon Germany if she were allowed to fulfill that downfall ; 
upon all other nations who should tamely stand by to see it consum- 
mated. 

War is henceforth too horrible, too profligate, too ruinous a thing 
for the nations to carry on. The time is coming when peace must be 
enforced. It is idle for each people separately, large or small, to be 
arming to the teeth at the peril of destruction. What is needed is a 
league of peace among States, and the nation which dares to initiate 
such a league will carry the bulk of the civilised world with her. 
That initiative belonged of right, and, as it were, by the instinct of the 
world, to England. Alone perhaps in all Europe, she has no reason 
to covet one inch of territory not her own; she demands but to be 
respected ; her fleet must almost of necessity rule the seas. Alone in 
all Europe, see has, through the long enjoyment of freedom, learnt 
thoroughly the value of peace. But England’s part in this contest, I 
am sorry to have to say so, has been hitherto miserably small. She 
has mediated when there was no danger in mediating, and shrunk 
from mediating when there was. Her Belgian treaty is the laughing- 
stock of Europe, a paper promise which the sword of Prussia almost 
already threatens to tear in pieces. Yet had she from the first stepped 
forward to organise a league of neutrals, half Europe was already 
eager to enter into it. The smallest State in such a confederacy would 
have its value, if it acted up to the proportion of its engagements. 
But Austria and Italy, prominent second-rate Powers at least, if the 
one be no longer, the other not yet, first-rate, were awaiting but a 
signal. Such a league, with the various contingents at its disposal, 
with the fleet of England to rule the seas, would have been able at any 
time to interfere in the conflict with overwhelming weight, if it were 
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carried to extremities dangerous themselves to European peace here- 
after ; it would have the power, for instance, as I believe it would be 
its duty, to insist on the adequate maintenance of the power of France. 
It is perhaps not even now too late. But unless a police of the world 
be organised ere long; unless the enormous power which modern 
appliances of warfare give, and will increasingly give, to one nation 
for the destruction of others be met by the confederated forces of all: 
if the mere policy of non-intervention with folded hands be persisted 
in from quarrel to quarrel; the world may find itself drifting, as a 
result of so-called modern civilisation, into a state of lawless anarchy, 
such as has not been known since the darkest ages. The fall of 
France, if it carries a fearful warning as to the ultimate retribution 
which must fall upon an ambitious military despotism, contains a no 
less fearful one as to the perils of a selfish national individualism. 
It cries aloud to the world, “The wars of the future will be wars of 
annihilation ; unite for peace, ye nations, lest ye perish.” 


J. M. LupLow. 


A MORNING’S RAMBLE. 
For THe New Ecvectic MaGazine. 


UST before sunrise, o’er the willowy brook 

I stept as lightsome as a speckled fawn ; 
Below, the waters, shying round a stone, 
Dashed in a tiny cataract at its base, 
And piled in thunder snow-white sheets of foam, 
Then slipt from sight beneath a covert formed 
Of stubble briers and long ditch-weeds twined. 
A throstle caroled with shrill sweetness, perched 
In foliage browned by Autumn’s sombre hand, 
So that although my eyes went with the song 
Into the very leaves that thrilled with it, 
I caught no outline of the lyrist’s form, 
Nor twinkling feather of a lifted wing. 
Then by great willows lightly passing, where 
A scoopéd basin like a sea-shell lay 
Filled with bright water, gentle eddies dipt, 
And, tide-like, kissed the marge, as drops of dew 
Fell from the pendulous willow twigs above ; 
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Here, as the silver moments passed, I scared 
The jewelled minnows that like arrows shot 
Athwart the crystal, or slid up against 
The dreamy shadows rolling to the bank. 
On one side bourgeoned violets, on one 
An oozy ridge of red upheaven sand, 
O’er which my feet left slight prints filled with ooze, 
Ran in an elbow half across the stream; 
And tripping airily, I wandered now 
Along a cow-path, by a shelving ledge, 
And out into the meadow. Fold on fold 
Of vaporous curtain reaching to the sky, 
And hung upon the streamlet’s jutting arm, 
Shut out from sight all form of beast and bird ; 
And till a bleated signal warned me where 
To bend my further steps, I sat me down 
Beside the stile in silence, chipping on 
Its wooden bar. 
The risen sun, then peering loftily, 
Lit with a momentary blaze the tops 
Of tall trees heading a long belt of pines, 
And one stood o’er the hazy meadow full 
Without a leaf upon its leaden limbs, 
And darkly wreathed with a thin veil of fog. 
Upon its topmost branch vaguely defined, 
But every moment looking clearer, sat 
A plump brown hawk, and turned a restless eye 
On two brave martins—man and wife —that fell, 
In quick alternate lightning-flash of wing 
Upon the strong-limbed coward’s shifting head, 
Who in the dim light of the lifted fog 
Looked larger than an eagle. 

High against 
The sun they wheeled, and turning in his rear, 
Struck like successive thunderbolts his head: 
But he, with talons set deep in the wood, 
And standing firmly rooted like a tree, 
Regarded not the anger of their breasts ; 
But deftly springing from his aéry seat, 
And spreading leisurely his lusty wings, 
Oceanward like a strenuous skiff he moved: 
The martins followed him with flapping wings 
And mended blows; and when above my head 
I woke the cloud to echoes with a shout, 
Whereat with vigorous wings he beat the air, 
And rose on high and passed into the blue. 
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“fs KNOWED she wouldn’t have a cowcumber!” 

One shudders to think how soon this remark of the “ friend 
and frequent pardner” will have become (at least in syntax) a 
perfectly grammatical sentence. A daring man would he be who, at 
that time, should seriously use such an expression as “I knew it.” 
He might as well say “It snew;” a form of speech that was good 
enough for Chaucer and Ben Jonson, but is now voted ridiculous. 
The correct thing will then, of course, be to say knowed, throwed, 
growed, etc.; and indeed we may expect that even the genteelly- 
slangular little girls of whom Punch beareth witness that they were 
much scandalised at the boatmen’s “ You be blowed!” (Hey always 
saying, “ You be d/own/”), will have to seek out some other popular 
ingrammaticism as a means of exhibiting their superior erudition. 
In the same way we who “know grammar” (or we who think we do) 
will lose various chances to “ show off.” 

The writer of a sketch headed “ Lost Preterites,” and published in 
Blackwood’s some time since, urges the rescue of many Anglo-Saxon 
forms (particularly preterites) already obsolete, or fast becoming so. 
It would certainly add much to the strength and copiousness of the 
language to do this ; but the question is, can it be done? Experience 
teaches us that the mass of the English-speaking people seem tacitly 
determined to do away with what have become irregular inflections, 
and to simplify our grammar as much as possible. There can really 
be little doubt that this object will, sooner or later, be thoroughly 
effected ; and it is quite possible that much of the work will be 
accomplished in our time. Such a consummation would really not be 
without many advantages. In particular may be noticed its natural 
effect on the treatment of the President’s American by the populace 
generally. When the preterites and past participles of all our verbs 
are formed by adding ed to the radix, ungrammatical language can 
hardly prevail to the appalling extent it now does. True, the ingenuity 
of the unlettered many will still be sure to produce lingual contortions 
of the most nerve-racking nature ; but their number at least will be 
lessened. Thus, if “I goed” and “you were goed” become correct 
in our day, it will hardly occur to the most heartless slaughterer of 
his mother-tongue to say “I could have went.” ‘The prospect of 
being able to walk the streets with a happy confidence that our ears 
will not be assailed by this dire combination is a cheerful and refreshing 
one. We may still have to submit to “Me and him done them 
things ;” we shall probably be obliged to possess our souls in patience 
under the infliction of “I says to him, says 1” repeated ad nauseam ; 
but we will retain the proud consciousness of immunity from “I could 
have went.” 
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Although the lost preterites seem so completely lost, and so much 
under the ban of the popular tendency just noticed that they may as 
well be given up and dispensed with, yet there is another nearly 
obsolete portion of our language whose case does not seem so hope- 
less —I mean those numerous old English (and generally Saxon) 
words that have gradually become partially or entirely disused. The 
public gravitation towards simplicity of forms would not affect their 
reproduction, and after becoming common in literature they would 
soon be adopted in general conversation. The great advantages that 
would accrue to the language from this practicable fostering of the 
Saxon element (not to the exclusion of, but in conjunction with other 
materials) are plainly to be seen. Besides the addition to its strength 
and scope that such an accession of vigorous synonyms would effect, 
there are some cases in each of which an inconvenient hiatus might 
thus be easily filled up. Of course space will not here admit of an 
extended view of this subject; but it is worth noticing even in a 
cursory way. 

There are many English words that may be said to have become 
fossilised. Entirely forgotten by the mass of English-speakers, they 
have been preserved in some particular locality or by some especial 
class, and hold, in or among such place or class, an unquestioned 
position. Probably the best instance of this kind is the dialect 
commonly used in the Lowlands of Scotland. Its close resemblance 
to the English of the twelfth century is very striking. Indeed, the 
glossary appended to most editions of Burns’s poems would be almost 
equally useful in elucidating the Vision of Piers Ploughman. It is 
easy to conceive how greatly our language would be benefited by 
drawing from this verbal reservoir. Much of the strength and sweet- 
ness of Scott’s and Burns’s poems, as well as those noble old ballads 
contained in Percy's Religues, is due to the use of those words that 
were once English but are now distinctively Scotch. Even in Shaks- 
peare’s day they were not all extinct ; and the language was, for that 
reason, more fit to be used by him than at present. That Milton felt 
the great loss it had suffered by their disuse is proved by the efforts 
he made to reintroduce several terms of this kind. For example, 
charm in its primary acceptation, that of a substantive formed from the 
preterite of chirm (Anglo-Saxon cyrman), to sing as a bird; dight 
(Saxon dihtan); and uncouth in its real sense of uzknown — words that 
are unintelligible to or misunderstood by uneducated Americans and 
Englishmen, but which any Scotch peasant would take in their true 
sense directly. 

In various corners and rural localities of England, also, these 
lingual relics may be met with. In each county more or less of them 
remain ; and the various Provincial Vocabularies and Dictionaries 
published in that country afford a wide field for their study. The 
peculiar pronunciation that prevails in English country districts inter- 
poses an obstacle ; but any one tolerably well versed in the Anglc- 
Saxon language can easily trace out the words through the disguises 
of sound. One of the most striking examples of this is the now 
provincial word clem, or cam, a remnant of the Saxon verb clemmian, 
which primarily had the meaning since usurped by starve. Starve 
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originally meant to die (or, transitively, to kill) in any way, but 
particularly by cold ; Milton using it in this sense when he says — 
“From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Their soft, ethereal warmth.” 
Clem seems to have survived in English literature down to the Eliza- 
bethan era ; Massinger and Ben Jonson both using it. But when a 
speaker at Manchester during our war said (with the oratory of a 


Bombastes Furioso), “Let us all c/éem rather than help the cause of 


slavery,” the term required translation in the newspapers. 

Children in their games and plays have unwittingly borne a part in 
the work of preserving obsolete words. The verb céefe, to name or 
designate, which still survived in Shakspeare’s time, and of which the 
past participle y-clept yet remains, is, according to Hadlliwell’s Archaic 
Dictionary, commonly employed in the way mentioned, by boys in the 
eastern counties of England ; so that the only way in which the old 
Saxon verb c/epan is now used, is by boys to cee or call the sides in 
a game. 

We have all heard the excited shouts of “ Fen* picks!” “ Fen 
anys!” “ First in fats!” etc., with which the youngsters in the streets 
accompany the arduous exertions they call play. Leaving out the 
cabalistic expression “ Hoodleaddies,” which bears evident marks of 
juvenile invention, these technical terms of the art, trade, and mystery 
of playing marbles are generally real English words, many of them of 
great antiquity. ‘Taking as an example the one most commonly used, 
fen, a word implying admonitory prohibition, we may trace it back to 
the once popular fend, to hinder, prevent, or keep off. Locke uses the 
verb intransitively, and Dryden says — 


” 


““With fern beneath to fend the bitter cold.” 


Strange to say, even our own comparatively new country presents 
special instances of this fossiliferous nature. Mr. Bartlett, in his 
valuable and interesting Dictionary of Americanisms, shows such to be 
the case, and gives examples in point. 

These verbal fossils afford a rich field for investigation to the 
philological student ; and any one pursuing the subject cannot fail 
to see how well they deserve resuscitation and restoration to an 
honorable place in the language. ‘The fact that they have so long 
preserved their existence in spite of their disuse in literature and by 
the generality of the people, shows their inherent vitality and real 
usefulness. ‘There can be no doubt that the present is the time to re- 
introduce these words and place them in their original positions. It 
may be objected that Milton and other great writers of former days 
endeavored in vain to accomplish this same object. But circumstances 
have undergone a very radical change since a, and the literature 





" *(The pronunciation of this word in Resta seems to be ‘“‘fain.’’ At least we find it so 
spelled in the following recently published anecdote of the actor John Philip Kemble :—‘‘ One 
day walking down Park-lane with his friend Boaden, they came upon some chimney-sweep boys 
playing marbles. ‘Do you know, Boaden,’ said he, ‘that 1 think taw the best thing I play?’ 
Boaden laughed; but Kemble, instantly taking up a marble the farthest from the ring, called 
out ‘Fain dribbling!’ and knuckling down struck out sharply a distant marble at which he 
aimed. He rose in great g glee at finding his skill still surviving, and dropping a shilling into the 
ring, passed grandly on. “Fain dribbling here appears to be the equivalent to fen sneaks in the 
Baltimore idiom.— Ep.] 
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of the language has now gained so strong and general an influence 
over the minds and manners of the people that the plan is undoubtedly 
practicable. All that is necessary for its accomplishment is the 
assistance and co-operation of Englishmen and Americans everywhere 
who honor and appreciate our noble common language, and desire 
the preservation of its best elements. Then, and not till then, we may 
hope that the words and phrases used by Shakspeare and Milton to 
convey their grand and glorious conceptions, as well as those employed 
by the makers of our English Bible, instead of growing gradually 
obsolete and old-fashioned, shall become familiar and intelligible to 
all, and be misunderstood by none. 


W. W. CRANE. 


MICROSCOPY OF A SPECIES OF CYCLOPS. 
For THe New Ecrectic MAGAZINE. 


HE specimens described in this paper were found in some 

muddy water, in which a very small turtle had been basking 
for some time, and had at last died. ‘The same water also contained 
many other interesting animals, a description of which I reserve for 
another paper. p 

These creatures are by far the most active of all the microscopic 
inhabitants of the watery world, their motion being as rapid as 
lightning — too quick for sight as they leap through the water. Their 
eye is deep red, situated in the centre of the forehead, and generally 
considered as a single eye or a group of ocelli; neither of which 
opinions is correct, their eye being a double eye, resembling two 
triangles or pyramids in contact at their bases, and with their apices 
directed anteriorly when seen from the back, a side view giving an 
oval form. ‘Though I have never seen a description of these, I think 
them a species of cyclops of the Lophyropodous tribe of Entomos- 
traca. 

One of the forms observed is quite peculiar. They have two pairs 
of legs on either side; the front are just opposite the eye, and are 
bowed or convex anteriorly, thick and strong, and quite long. The 
next pair originate just behind these, and are rather rudimentary. 
The hindmost pair have their origin opposite the first ring (of which 
rings there are three), and are not quite so long nor so massive as the 
front pair. The third pair, just in front of these, are also rudimentary. 
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All these legs are armed with brush-like appendages or fingers, quite 
long and numerous. The tail and abdomen come out of the third 
ring, massive for a short distance, then bifurcating and projecting to 
a considerable length, tapering regularly to a point, the sides armed 
with fine sete pointing backwards. Their bodies seem to be gelati- 
noid, like the rotifera, and quite as translucent. They have no shell 
covering and no antennz. ‘The vent is situated near the bifurcation, 
in what is called by some authors the abdomen, though this projection 
presents a meagre appearance for an abdomen in comparison with the 
head and thorax, which are large, the broadest part being in front of 
the middle. The head is a continuation of the thorax, rounded, and 
with nothing to indicate a neck. There are three pairs of ovoid lobes 
on each side in the posterior region, distinctly seen in certain posi- 
tions. These animals have enormous strength, darting with lightning 
velocity for a great distance, sweeping every obstacle out of the way. 

The descriptions given in Carpenter do not apply to these at all, as 
they are very different in many respects. There were several observed 
which differed from the rest in some respects, though evidently of the 
same genus. These had the same number of rings on the body, the 
body and eyes the same, the forelegs originating at the same point, 
and massive as in the others, but they were without the brush appen- 
dage at the end, having instead a few short bristles similar to those 
which covered the leg its whole length. ‘They had several pairs of 
legs, or rather tufted feet or paddles, with the brush-like terminus. 
The abdominal tail is quite different ; much longer, with five distinct 
rings or joints, the fleshy portion bifurcating for some distance, with 
one very long bristly terminus on each bifurcation, also one a little 
shorter and two more quite short, all bearded on the sides. Several 
yellowish oil globules were discernible in the dorsal region. The 
whole abdomen and thorax were kept in continual motion. When 
they were swimming or walking with their back towards me, only the 
forelegs could be seen to their full extent, and of the others only the 
brush-appendage of the pair next the front could be partially seen. 
I have not been abie to make out any external ovary. The vent is 
situated in the forks of the tail, and the dejections, which are con- 
siderable in quantity, retain their form for a long time in the water 
without disintegration. 

As I have said, these creatures have neither the antennz nor the 
brush-like appendage to the tail shown in Carpenter’s drawings ; but 
instead, the bristle-like terminus already mentioned. Their head and 
thorax are massive compared to the tail-like abdomen; there is no 
neck, the head and thorax being all one, and the region where there 
might be a neck being the broadest part ; the three posterior rings or 
segments being the distinguishing difference in their bodies. ‘They 
have mandibles or jaws, which however I could not sufficiently make 
out to justify an attempt at description. I could not distinguish any 
shell, unless the rings be regarded as such. Although classed by 
authors as crustaceous, their bodies appear to be gelatinoid, as 
much so as any of the rotifer tribe. 


S. P. Cuter, M. D. 
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THE SUN’S CORONA. 


NE after another the mysterious problems presented by the 
sun to man’s contemplation have been solved by astronomers. 
We have learned what are the substances which compose his giant 
bulk. We know much respecting the condition in which those sub- 
stances exist. The strange red prominences which are seen round the 
black disc of the moon in total eclipse, “like garnets round a brooch 
of jet,” have not only been interpreted, but our astronomers, calling 
in to their aid the subtle powers of the most wonderful instrument of 
research yet devised by man, have been enabled to discern these 
objects when the sun is shining with full splendour in the heavens — 
nay, even to measure their motion, and to gauge the pressure exerted 
by the gases which compose their substance. But one great problem 
yet remains unsolved. When the sun’s orb is hidden in total eclipse, 
there bursts suddenly into view a crown or glory of light, resembling 
the zimbus which painters place around the heads of saints. Some- 
times presenting the appearance of a uniform circular halo, at others 
radiated and even irregular in aspect, this striking phenomenon had 
long attracted the attention and invited the curiosity of astronomers. 
But recently, owing to the nature of the information obtained respect- 
ing the sun’s substance and the coloured flames which play over his 
surface, the corona has been regarded with a new and much greater 
interest. There is, perhaps, at this moment, no problem in astronomy 
which attracts so much attention, or whose solution would be hailed 
more eagerly. It is not concealed, that though the expedition which 
is to set forth to view the eclipse of next December will be provided 
with the means of renewing, and probably improving upon, the re- 
searches made into the other phenomena of total eclipses, yet its main 
object is to determine, if possible, what is the nature of the corona. 
If no new information shall have been obtained, during the coming 
eclipse, respecting this singular solar appendage, it will be admitted 
by astronomers that the primary object of the expedition has remained 
unachieved. 

It may interest our readers, therefore, to have some account of the 
observations which have been already made upon the corona, and to 
consider, though but briefly, the chief theories which have been put 
forward in explanation of the phenomenon. 

The corona was known to astronomers long before those coloured 
prominences which have recently received so much attention. It has 
even been supposed that Philostratus refers to the appearance of this 
object where he remarks, in his Zife of Apollonius, that “there appeared 
in the heavens ”— shortly before the death of Domitian —“a prodigy 
of the following nature —a certain corona, resembling the iris, sur- 
rounded the orb of the sun and obscured his light.” One might con- 
ceive that there was no reference here to a total eclipse of the sun ; 
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but Philostratus remarks farther on, that the darkness was like that of 
night, a circumstance which leaves little doubt that a solar eclipse had 
taken place. 

It is, in fact, worthy of remark, that the light of the corona often 
misled the observers of total eclipses to suppose that, in reality, a 
portion of the sun had remained uncovered. Kepler was at the pains 
to write a treatise to prove that certain eclipses, supposed to be only 
annular, had, in reality, been total. A year after he had published 
this treatise, he himself had an opportunity of witnessing the total 
eclipse visible at Naples in 1605, respecting which he remarks, that 
“the whole body of the sun was completely covered for a short time, 
but around it there shone a brilliant light of a reddish hue and uniform 
breadth, which occupied a considerable part of the heavens.” 

From this time scarcely a single total eclipse has occurred, during 
which the aspect and dimensions of the corona have not been noted. 
It would be easy to fill a volume with the various observations which 
have thus been recorded. For our purpose, it will be convenient to 
select those accounts which indicate the most important peculiarities 
of the corona, and especially those which may help us to ascertain the 
real nature of the object. 

One of the earliest accounts of this nature is that given by Dr. 
Wyberd of the total eclipse of March 29, 1652. ‘“ When the sun was 
reduced to a narrow crescent of light,” he remarks, “the moon all at 
once threw herself within the margin of the solar disc ””— (a peculiarity 
which has been observed under favourable circumstances by others, 
and is, of course, only apparent)—“ with such agility, that she seemed 
to revolve like an upper millstone, affording a pleasant spectacle of 
rotary motion. In reality, however, the sun was totally eclipsed, and 
the appearance was due to a corona of light round the moon, arising 
from some unknown cause. It had a uniform breadth of half a digit, 
or a third of a digit at least ; it emitted a bright and radiating light, 
and appeared concentric with the sun and moon” when the centres of 
the two discs were at their nearest. 

It will presently be seen that the extent of the corona on this 
occasion was far less than during many modern eclipses ; in fact, Dr. 
Wyberd’s account would seem to indicate that he only noticed the 
brighter part of the corona which lies close by the black disc of the 
moon. Otherwise the extent of the corona on this occasion was 
exceptionally small. Strangely enough, the next account we have to 
refer to assigns to the corona an exceptionally large extension from 
the sun. 

During the eclipse of May 12, 1706, MM. Plantade and Capiés 
saw a very bright ring of white light surrounding the eclipsed sun, 
and extending to a distance equal to about a tenth of the moon’s 
apparent diameter. This was, in all probability, that brighter portion 
of the corona which Dr. Wyberd saw. Outside this brilliant ring of 
light a fainter light was seen, which faded off insensibly until— at a 
distance from the sun equal to about eight times his apparent diameter 
— the light was lost in the obscure background of the sky. 

This observation serves very well to indicate the interest and import- 
ance attaching to the solution of the problem presented by the corona. 
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We shall see presently that a question exists whether the corona is, on 
the one hand, a solar appendage, or, on the other, a phenomenon due 
merely to the passage of the sun’s rays through our own atmosphere. 
The observation just described, would in the one case indicate that 
the object has a real extension enormously exceeding that of any 
known celestial object—save perhaps the tails of certain comets— 
while in the other case, the corona would have no more scientific 
importance than those long radial beams formed by the light of the 
sun shining through a bank of clouds. Enormous as is the bulk of 
the sun — so enormous that the earth on which we live sinks into utter 
nothingness by comparison — the actual extent of space filled by the 
coronal light on the former supposition, could exceed the volume of 
the sun more than two thousand times ! 

It is not without some little shame that astronomers refer to the 
great total eclipse of 1715. Although this eclipse was visible in 
England, and though it occurred in the time of so great an astronomer 
as Halley, no adequate preparations were made for observing it. 
Coates, indeed —a practical astronomer, whose observations would 
have had a high value—was “oppressed with too much company,” 
Halley tells us, to pay special attention to the eclipse. Halley himself 
made a few common-place notes on the phenomena presented by the 
totally eclipsed sun, but we learn nothing new from them respecting 
the corona. 

Nor were the French astronomers more energetic in 1724. But one 
observation made by Maraldi is worth noticing. He perceived that 
at the beginning of the eclipse the corona was clearly broader on the 
side towards which the moon was advancing than on the opposite side, 
while at the end of the eclipse the reverse was the case. This would 
seem to show that the corona is a solar appendage, since the moon 
thus seemed to traverse the corona precisely as she traversed the sun. 

The observation made by Maraldi was confirmed by several who 
observed the total eclipse of 1733 in Sweden. A special interest 
attaches to this eclipse, because instead of being observed only by 
astronomers, it was watched by a large number of persons invited to 
the work by the Royal Society of Sweden. As many of those who 
propose to join the expedition to view the eclipse of next December 
have decided to direct their attention to the general aspect of the 
corona, it is interesting to inquire how far such observations are likely 
to add to our knowledge. In this respect the Swedish narrative is 
most encouraging. At Catherinesholm, the pastor of Forshem noticed 
that the ring of light which appeared round the black disc of the 
moon was of a reddish colour, an observation confirmed by Vallerius, 
another pastor, who noticed, however, that at a considerable distance 
from the sun the ring appeared of a greenish hue. The pastor of 
Smoland states that “during the total obscuration the edge of the 
moon’s disc resembled gilded brass, and that the faint ring around it 
emitted rays in an upward as well as in a downward direction, similar 
to those seen beneath the sun when a shower of rain is impending.” 
The mathematical lecturer in the Academy of Charlestadt, M. Edstrom, 
observed these rays with special attention, and remarks respecting 
them that “they plainly maintained the same position until they 
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vanished along with the ring upon the reappearance of the sun.” On 
the other hand, the ring as seen at Lincopia seemed to have no rays. 

It is important to inquire whether this difference in the aspect of the 
corona, as seen at different stations, is due to the condition of the air, 
the eyesight of the observer, or other such causes. For clearly, if the 
observer at Lincopia saw an object really different from that seen by 
Edstrom, it would follow that the corona is a phenomenon of our own 
atmosphere and not a solar appendage. On other occasions a like 
difference has been recorded in the aspect of the corona as seen at 
different stations ; but we do not remember any observations which 
seem calculated to resolve the question just suggested, until the great 
total eclipse observed last year in America. It is easy to see that, 
whatever theory of the corona we adopt, the condition of the atmo- 
sphere might be expected to affect the aspect of the ring. For obviously 
this would happen if the coronal light is merely due to the illumination 
of our atmosphere ; while, if the light comes from beyond our atmo- 
sphere, it would still be brighter or fainter according as the air was 
more or less clear. The only convincing form of evidence would be 
such as showed that some peculiarity of figure, noticed when the 
ring was seen under unfavourable atmospheric conditions, remained 
recognisable notwithstanding a great increase in the apparent extent 
of the ring, when seen at some distant station, under more favourable 
circumstances. 


Now during the great eclipse of last year, very remarkable evidence — 


was given, fulfilling these very conditions. 

In the first place, all the astronomers who observed the eclipse along 
the whole path of the shadow, from where it first fell upon America 
far in the North-west to the point where it left the American continent 
and fell upon the Atlantic, noticed the singularly quadrilateral aspect 
of the corona. This was not only observed with the naked eye, but 
by telescopists ; and in one instance photography recorded the pecu- 
liarity most satisfactorily. But this four-cornered aspect belonged only 
to a portion of the coronal light lying relatively close to the sun. The 
most distant corner of the four lay at a distance from the moon’s disc 
scarcely exceeding half the moon’s apparent diameter. Outside the 
cornered figure lay a faint glare of light which seemed to most observers 
to merge uniformly and gradually into the dark tints of the sky far 
away from the eclipsed sun. 

But there was one party of observers who were stationed above 
those lower and denser regions of the atmosphere which are most 
effective in obstructing the passage of light, and especially of light so 
faint as that which comes from the outer parts of the corona. General 
Myer, Colonel Winthrop, and others ascended to the summit of White 
Top Mountain, near Abingdon in Virginia, and thence, at a height of 
some 5500 feet above the level of the sea, and immersed so much 
more deeply in the shadow of the moon than the observers at lower 
levels, they had an opportunity of witnessing the imposing phenomena 
presented during a total eclipse of the sun. The account they give of 
the corona becomes, under these circumstances, most instructive. 
“To the unaided eye,” says General Myer, “the eclipse presented, 
during the total obscuration, a vision magnificent beyond description. 
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As a centre stood the full and intensely black disc of the moon 
surrounded by an aureola of soft bright light, through which shot out, 
as if from the circumference of the moon, straight massive silvery 
rays, seeming distinct and separate from each other, fo a distance of 
two or three diameters of the lunar disc; the whole spectacle showing 
as upon a background of diffused rose-coloured light . . . Zhe silvery 
rays were longest and most prominent at four points of the circumference 
—two upon the upper, and two upon the lower portion, apparently 
equidistant from each other . . . giving the spectacle a quadrilateral 
form. ‘The angles of the quadrangle were about opposite the north- 
eastern, north-western, south-eastern, and south-western points of the 
disc ” (an arrangement corresponding precisely with the observations 
made at lower levels). “There was no motion of the rays— they 
seemed concentric.” 

Nothing, as it should seem, could be more convincing than the 
evidence given by this observation. The radial extensions which, to 
the observer near the sea-level, reached only to a distance from the 
moon’s edge equalling about half the moon’s diameter, were recognised 
at the higher station as rays four times as long. The influence of the 
atmosphere in blotting out, so to speak, the fainter portions of the 
corona is thus made manifest,— and so far the evidence strongly 
favours (to say the least) the supposition that the corona is something 
lying much farther from us than the limits of the earth’s atmosphere. 

Let us return, however, to the records of earlier eclipses. Strangely 
enough the next we have to deal with corresponds very closely with 
the American eclipse of last year as respects the appearance presented 
by the corona. “The most remarkable feature exhibited by the 
corona,” remarks Professor Grant, speaking of the eclipse of February, 
1766, “consisted of four luminous expansions, separated from each 
other by equal intervals.” 

The Spanish admiral, Don Antonio d’Alloa, gives an interesting 
account of the appearance presented by the corona during the total 
eclipse of 1778. He states that “five or six seconds after the com- 
mencement of the total obscuration, a brilliant luminous circle was 
seen surrounding the moon, which became more vivid as the centre of 
that body continued to approach the centre of the sun. About the 
middle of the eclipse, its breadth was equal to one-sixth of the moon’s 
diameter. There appeared issuing from it a great number of rays of 
unequal length, which could be discerned to a distance equal to the 
lunar diameter. It seemed to be indued with a rapid rotatory motion, 
which caused it to resemble a firework turning round its centre. The 
colour of the light was not uniform throughout the whole breadth of 
the ring. Towards the margin of the lunar disc it appeared of a 
reddish hue ; then it changed to a pale yellow, and from the middle to 
the outer border the yellow gradually became fainter until at length it 
seemed almost quite white.” 

Passing over several intermediate eclipses, we come to the great 
eclipse of 1842, remarkable on account of the number of eminent astro- 
nomers of all nations who took part in observing it. 

The most noteworthy feature in the records of this eclipse, is the very 
wide range of difference in the estimates of the extent attained by the 
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coronal ring. M. Petit, at Montpellier, estimated the width of the 
corona at barely one-fourth of the moon’s diameter. Francis Baily — 
it was during this eclipse, by the way, that the phenomenon known as 
“ Baily’s Beads” was first observed with attention — considered that 
the corona was about twice as wide. To Otto Struve, the eminent 
Prussian observer, the corona seemed yet wider, falling little short of 
the moon’s apparent diameter in extension. 

It is interesting to notice these discrepancies between the observa- 
tions of modern astronomers of repute for accuracy and observing 
skill. It shows that the differences recorded in the aspect of the 
corona are not due to such errors as unpractised observers might be 
expected to make. We shall presently see the importance of thus 
separating truthful from untrustworthy observations. 

Arago made a similar observation during the progress of this 
eclipse. He remarked in one of the brighter portions of the corona, 
“a luminous spot composed of jets entwined in each other, and re- 
sembling in appearance a hank of threads in disorder.” It is difficult 
to understand what this may have been. It would almost seem to 
give evidence in favour of a view recently put forward, that the light 
of the corona comes from innumerable streams of meteors in the 
neighbourhood of the sun. 

Some of the rays of the corona during this eclipse were estimated by 
the younger Struve as nearly eight times the moon’s apparent diameter 


in length ; the first instance, be it noted, in which a modern observa- - 


tion has confirmed the account given by MM. Plantade and Capiés in 
1706. 

In 1851 the Astronomer-Royal had a second opportunity of ob- 
serving the solar corona. It affords interesting evidence of the 
variability in the appearance of this object according to the circum- 
stances under which it is observed, that Mr. Airy recognised a distinct 
difference not merely in the extent but in the figure of the corona on 
this occasion. He says, “The corona was far broader than that 
which I saw in 1842. Roughly speaking, its breadth was little less 
than the moon’s diameter, but its outline was very irregular. I did 
not notice any beams projecting from it which deserved notice as 
much more conspicuous than the others, but the whole was beamy, 
radiated in structure, and terminated — though very indefinitely — in 
a way which reminded me of the ornament frequently placed round a 
mariner’s compass. Its colour was white, or resembling that of 
Venus. I saw no flickering or unsteadiness of light. It was not 
separated from the moon by any dark ring, nor had it any annular 
structure. It looked like a radiated luminous cloud behind the 
moon.” 

In 1860 the Astronomer-Royal again witnessed the phenomena 
which accompany a total eclipse of the sun; and again, his evidence 
respecting the corona assigns to it a figure resembling, “with some 
irregularities, the ornament round a compass-card.” 

And now we are approaching, or, rather, we have already reached 
the era when other modes of research than mere telescopic observa- 
tion were to be applied to this perplexing phenomenon. In 1860, Mr. 
De la Rue and the Padre Secchi succeeded in photographing the 
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eclipsed sun; and though but a small portion of the corona is dis- 
cernible in their photographs, yet it is quite evident, on a careful 
comparison of pictures taken at stations widely separated, that at 
least the brighter portion of the corona belongs to the sun. Where 
the coronal radiance is brightest or extends farthest in Mr. De la 
Rue’s pictures, there also in F. Secchi’s can be recognised corres- 
ponding peculiarities. 

Then, after a considerable interval, came the great eclipse of August, 
1868, when an effort was made to apply the powers of the spectro- 
scope to the interpretation of the corona. It is a somewhat singular 
circumstance, by-the-bye, that the results of so important an observa- 
tion as Major Tennant’s spectroscopic study of the corona should be 
quite commonly misquoted — but so it is. We have before us as we 
write, his own statement, in which are the words (italicised), “ What I 
saw was undoubtedly a continuous spectrum, and I saw no lines ;”’ 
followed by the remark, “there may have been dark lines, of course, 
but with so faint a spectrum . . . . they might escape notice.” Yet 
in Roscoe’s most valuable treatise on spectrum analysis there occur 
the words, “ Major Tennant states that the spectrum of the corona is 
the ordinary solar spectrum ;” and the American astonomers who 
observed the eclipse of last year repeat the statement, commenting 
with surprise on the fact that “ey could see no dark lines in the 
coronal spectrum. 

The distinction between what Major Tennant actually saw and 
what he is supposed to have seen is most important. If the corona 
gave a spectrum resembling the sun’s, it would be reasonable to con- 
clude that the light of the corona was simply reflected sunlight. But 
if the spectrum of the corona shows no dark lines, we can no longer 
suppose this. A burning solid gives a rainbow-tinted spectrum of this 
sort, without dark lines ; and though it would not be proved, it would 
at least be rendered probable, were this the nature of the coronal 
spectrum, that the light of the corona comes from actually incandes- 
cent substances. 

It was hoped that the American astronomers would have obtained 
decisive results ; but a new source of perplexity was introduced by 
their observations. They satisfied themselves that the coronal spec- 
trum really is continuous, for they ob:..ved it under conditions which 
removed all the doubts referred to by Major Tennant. But super- 
posed upon the faint rainbow-tinted streak they saw bright lines. 
Professor Harkness saw one line only, but Professor Young saw 
three. 

Now, it is only necessary to know what is the interpretation of a 
spectral bright line to understand the strange significance of this new 
observation. A glowing vapour gives a spectrum of bright lines. But 
surprising as the conclusion would be that the corona consists, either 
wholly or in part, of glowing vapour, it is when we consider the nature 
of the vapour indicated by the coronal bright lines that the most 
startling result of all is suggested. One of the bright lines corres- 
ponds in place with a line belonging to the spectrum of the glowing 
vapour of tron. This metal, which requires so intense a heat for its 
liquefaction, and, therefore, a yet more tremendous heat to vaporise 
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it, would actually seem (from the evidence) to be present in the form 
of glowing vapour in the sun’s corona. Here are the words of Pro- 
fessor Harkness — who is thoroughly familiar with the laws of spec- 
troscopic analysis—announcing his acceptance of a conclusion as 
probable, which is so startling that we could not venture to leave it on 
record without such confirmation, lest haply the reader should regard 
it as simply arising from a misinterpretation of the evidence :—“I 
consider the conclusion highly probable, if not actually proved, that 
he corona is a very rarefied self-luminous atmosphere surrounding the 
sun, and, perhaps, principally composed of the incandescent vapour 
of iron.” And what renders the conclusion so much the more re- 
markable is that Professor Harkness has adduced evidence to show 
that the heat of the summits of the coloured prominences is such as 
would be insufficient to vaporise iron. The corona would be less 
heated, one would suppose, than the prominences which lie so much 
nearer to the sun. 

Such are the observations which astronomers and physicists have 
made upon the corona. We have indicated in passing some of the 
theories suggested by special observations, but we have now to inquire 
what are the general results to which this series of researches, re- 
garded as a whole, appears to tend. 

The theories which have been put forward by astronomers in ex- 
planation of the solar corona are not many in number, and some of 
them need not occupy us for any length of time, as modern researches 
have practically disposed of them. 

The theory that the corona is due to a lunar atmosphere is asso- 
ciated with the names of the eminent astronomers Kepler and Halley. 
It is probable that the latter would have been even more confident of 
its truth than he actually was, had it not been that the opinion of his 
great friend Newton was opposed to this theory. Such, at least, has 
been the interpretation placed upon Halley’s remark that “the con- 
trary sentiments of one whose judgment he should always revere” 
caused him to feel doubtful as to Kepler’s theory. 

We now know quite certainly that the moon has no atmosphere 
which could account for the appearance of the corona. It is doubtful 
whether the moon has any atmosphere at all; but most assuredly if 
she have any it must be very limited in extent. When the moon 
passes over a star, the disappearance of the star is quite sudden ; 
there is no sign whatever of that gradual diminution of the star’s light 
which would undoubtedly be recognised if the moon had an atmo- 
sphere of appreciable extent. 

The French astronomers La Hire and De Lisle put forward two 
theories, which may also be dismissed as untenable in the presence of 
recent researches. According to each theory, the appearance of the 
corona is caused by an action on the sun’s rays, that action taking 
place at the edge of the moon’s disc —the difference between the two 
theories being that La Hire ascribed the action to the inequalities of 
the moon’s surface and their power of reflecting the solar rays, while 
De Lisle supposed that the sun’s rays were diffracted at the moon’s 
edge. We owe to Baden Powell and Sir David Brewster the disproof 
of De Lisle’s theory, De Lisle himself having disposed of La Hire’s. 
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There remain, then, only those two theories to consider, which, at 
the present time, divide the attention of astronomers. According to 
one the corona is a true solar appendage, and one of the most remark- 
able features in the universe ; according to the other the corona is 
simply a terrestrial phenomenon, due to the passage of the sun’s rays 
through our own atmosphere. ‘The latter theory is that advanced by 
M. Faye, and is supported by Mr. Lockyer, the skilful solar spectro- 
scopists ; the former is the opinion entertained by Sir John Herschel 
and the Astronomer-Royal, and has recently been advocated some- 
what earnestly in papers communicated to the Royal Astronomical 
Society. It is hoped that the observations to be made during the 
eclipse of next December will set the question finally at rest. In the 
meantime let us briefly consider the arguments adduced for and 
against the rival theories. 

We owe to the researches of Dr. Frankland and Mr. Lockyer one 
of the most effective arguments against the theory that the corona is 
a solar atmosphere. It will be obvious that if the corona be such an 
atmosphere, it will exert a pressure upon the sun’s surface corres- 
ponding to that pressure which our own atmosphere exerts upon the 
surface of the earth. But then the pressure exerted by the coronal 
atmosphere would be incalculably greater. Our own atmosphere, we 
have reason to believe, does not extend much more than too miles 
above the sea-level. Now the corona is visible, under favourable 
circumstances, at a distance from the sun equal to his own diameter — 
setting aside all considerations of the radial projections. In other 
words, it certainly does not extend less than 850,000 miles from 
his surface. Regarded as an atmosphere, therefore, the corona is 
certainly not less than 8000 times as deep as our own. On this 
account alone the pressure it would exert would be enormously 
greater. For it is to be noted that the pressure exerted by our air 
would not be merely doubled were the height of the atmosphere 
doubled, trebled were that height trebled, and so on, but would 
increase at a much more rapid rate. If a mine were sunk into the 
earth in order to measure the increase of atmospheric pressure with 
depth, instead of a depth of too miles being required in order to 
have a double pressure, only 3 1-2 miles would be needed. At the 
bottom of a mine 7 miles deep the pressure would be four times as 
great as at the sea-level; 10 1-2 miles deep the pressure would be 
eight times as great; 14 miles deep the pressure would be sixteen 
times as great, and so on, like the expense of the miser’s grave, 
“doubling as we descend” for every 3 1-2 miles. It requires no 
great knowledge of arithmetic to see that the pressure at a depth of 
100 miles or so would be millions of times greater than that at the 
sea-level.* It will be seen, therefore, how inconceivably great the 
pressure exerted by a solar atmosphere some 8000 times as deep as 
ours would necessarily be, let the nature of the gases composing it 
be what it may. 

But even this is not all. We have hitherto only compared the height 
of the supposed solar atmosphere with that of the earth’s. We must 





* The actual number representing the proportionate pressure would consist of no less than 
nine figures, being very nearly two hundred millions. 
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not forget that the sun’s attractive energy so enormously exceeds the 
earth’s that even though his atmosphere were no deeper than ours (and 
similarly constituted) the pressure exerted on his surface would be 
enormously increased. Ifa man could be placed on the solar surface, 
his own weight would crush him as effectually as though while on the 
earth a weight of a couple of tons were heaped upon him. In precisely 
the same way the pressure of the solar atmosphere is increased by the 
enormous force with which the sun drags towards himself every particle 
composing that atmosphere. 

Now it happens that we know quite well that the pressure exerted 
by the real solar atmosphere, even close by the bright surface which 
forms the visible globe of the sun, is nothing like so great as it would 
be if the corona formed part of that atmosphere. ‘The bright lines 
constituting the spectrum of the coloured prominences would be many 
times thicker than they are if the pressure were so great ; for spectro- 
scopists have found, by means of experiments made in the laboratory, 
that with increase of pressure the spectral bright lines of a gas increase 
in thickness. 

Here, then, we have the most conclusive proof possible that the 
corona is not a solar atmosphere. 

But, on the other hand, those who argue that the corona is a solar 
appendage, ask how it happens, if the phenomenon is due to the 
illumination of our own atmosphere, that the moon looks black in the 
very heart of this illumination. If our air were illuminated, its light 
would extend over the moon also — since the moon lies so far beyond 
its limits ; whereas the moon is as a dark disc on the background of 
the coronal light. This very word background, obviously applicable 
to the corona as actually seen, indicates that the source of the coronal 
light is beyond the moon. 

Here, then (to mention no other considerations), we have the most 
conclusive evidence that the corona is not a phenomenon of our own 
atmosphere. 

But then the corona is clearly somewhere and something. If its light 
come from beyond the moon, we need not doubt that it comes from the 
sun’s neighbourhood ; and again, if the corona is not a solar atmo- 
sphere, we can scarcely doubt that it is a solar appendage. It would 
seem to follow that the corona is due to bodies of some sort travelling 
around the sun, and by their motion preserved either from falling 
towards him (in which case the corona would quickly disappear) or 
from producing any pressure upon his surface, as an atmosphere would. 

Whatever the corona may be, it is clear that regarding it as a solar 
appendage — a conclusion which seems forced upon us by the evidence 
— itis presented to us as one of the most striking and imposing of 
all the phenomena of the solar system. It is a fitting crown of glory 
for that orb which sways the planets by its attraction, warms them by 
its fires, illuminates them by the splendour of its light, and pours forth 
on all of them the electric and chemic influences which are as necessary 
as light and heat for the welfare of their inhabitants. 
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A MEMORIAL ODE 


Composed on ie Occasion of the Death and Burial of 


ROBERT EDWARD LEE. 





For THe New Ecrecric MAGAZINE. 


O* this October morn, soft, golden, fair, 
With toll of bells, the cannon’s measured boom, 
Amid the pomp of Autumn leaves, we bear 
Our hero to the tomb. 


Virginia weeps; a mournful concourse comes 
To do the chieftain homage, deep, sincere, 
Yet not with arms reversed and muffled drums, 

Or brazen trumpet’s blare, 


But bearing garlands twined in beauty’s bowers, 
And wet with pious tears o’er valor shed, 
Affection’s sweetest offering, choicest flowers, 
With which to strew his bed; 


A narrow vault, within devotion’s pile, 
Where hallowed memories clustering scent the air, 
Where once at morn and eve he trod its aisle, 
And knelt in chapel prayer. 


There rest, but not alone, since near, in sight, 
Thy great Lieutenant slumbers, where the showers 
And dews keep green his turf, and love doth write 
His epitaph in flowers. 


There rest, O wearied one! but not alone: 
From ocean wave to purple mountain dell, 
They sleep who bore thy banner, and unknown 

To thee in battle fell. 


Arouse, ye sleepers! from your pillows start! 
Since he who shared in life your toil and fare, 
Your loved commander comes, but with stilled heart, 
Your bed of dust to share. 


No more for him or you the midnight tramp, 
The bivouac, the march through sun and snows, 
The sleepless post, the trench, and tented camp: 
Yours now a long repose. 
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No reveillé shall break his slumber deep, 
Nor tattoo with alarm there smite his ears ; 
There pilgrims from all climes will kneel and weep, 
And stars keep watch through years. 


Yea, Fame shall o’er his dust stand sentinel: 
Although the cause be lost, her sword now sheathed, 
Virginia holds him dear as though he fell 
A victor, laurel-wreathed. 


A high and solemn purpose that ne’er quails 
Before contingencies or hostile frown, 
Yet through adversity or weakness fails, 
Is in itself a crown. 


Not he who sleeps and sows not fruitful grain, 
Wasting in dreams the dewy hours of morn; 
But he who grasps the plough nor turns again, 
Hoards wine and oil and corn; 


Not he who waits on favors from the gods, 
On chance or golden planets in the sky; 
But he who wills and dares against all odds, 
Is child of destiny. 


Brave eagle-souls oft soil their wings with gore, 
And flap in vain against their prison bars, 
“hese walls of clay from which in thought they soar 
Beyond and through the stars. 


Yet better to aspire than delve or grope, 
Or to the valley’s dust and vapors cling, 
When skies and mountains offer ampler scope 
To stretch the spirit’s wing. 


So thought the pure and lofty Genoese, 
After his slights at Court of proud Castille ; 
His caravel at last ploughs shoreless seas 
With frail yet daring keel: 


His soul long heaved and tossed with hopes and fears, 
Wearied in strivings with his little band, 
Dismissed its griefs and doubts when on his ears 
The look-out cried, “ Land—land!” 


So Galileo thought, when with rapt soul, 
From his lone watch-tower, wet with midnight dew, 
With his rude tube he scanned the worlds that roll 
In splendor through the blue ; 
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Whilst he, in awe, would blazing comets trace, 
Suns, moons and planets in their noiseless grooves, 
Thrilled with the new apocalypse of space 
He shouts, “It moves, it moves!” 


Great souls oft will and dare, yet ne’er achieve ; 
Acestes-like, perchance they aim too high ; 
Their arrows miss the stars, yet dazzling leave 
Bright trails along the sky. 


Thus Sir John Franklin willed, and boldly steered 
In solitude through icebergs, calm and breeze ; 
With dauntless courage, inch by inch he neared 
Those unknown, fabled seas, 


Where darkness broods, nor ever blooms a rose, 
Auroral lights like spectral banners wave, 
Allured him o’er drear fields of pathless snows 

To find life’s goal —the grave. 


So fought the noble Greek, Leonidas, 
When Persian hordes were darkening land and sea, 
With hundreds checked dense legions at the pass 
Of old Thermopyle ; 


His gallant band, through treachery, expires ; 
A patriot and leader true and brave, 
He chose the graves, the ashes of his sires, 
Rather than be a slave. 


So fought the knightly LEE until o’erthrown, 
With shattered columns and battalions scant ; 
He wrestled not with marshalled hosts alone, 
But sickness, hunger, want. 


Though crushed in battle, homeless in the world, 
He saw his armies scattered in retreat, 
Their guns all stacked, their tattered banners furled — 
He vanquished even defeat. 


He saw his Mother rent, of hope bereft, 
Discrowned, in chains, yet with her fame unsoiled : 
Only her glorious memories were left ; 
Her very graves despoiled. 


By gentle acts, rare fortitude, and prayer, 
Without repinings in adversity, 
He showed how Christian virtue should upbear 
Beneath calamity. 
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With silvered head and in his fame’s full noon, 
The peerless captain of the bloody strife, 
He leaves posterity the priceless boon, 
A grand, heroic life. 


His deeds shall live on canvas and in stone, 

In pictured chronicles and ballad strains ; 

His foes shall yet his splendid prowess own, 
And ponder his campaigns ; 


Forgive the sword that knew not stain or rust, 
Forget the rebel in the soldier’s fame, 
As England blushes now o’er Cromwell’s dust, 
And treasures Hampden’s name. 


Then States, in discord once, again shall blend, 
The vine and olive court again the sun, 
The storm-clouds flee that darkly now portend, 

Our country still be one; 


Valor receive, though late, a nation’s tear, 
Its heroes occupy a common tomb, 
One Westminster through coming ages share, 
In gold and purple gloom. 


Ah! not by deeds alone is greatness shown, 
Or are our souls ennobled and made pure ; 
Life’s hardest lesson oft is without groan 
} To suffer and endure; 


Not do or dare—only to stand and wait; 
Not reap, but idle list the harvest song ; 
Not soar like larks, but from our prison grate 

See justice yield to wrong. 


So Regulus the Punic offer spurned, 
Despite the ties of wife, and child, and home, 
The Senate left, and to his foes returned 
To die, ere shame proud Rome. 


What though base foes his limbs in dungeons chain, 
Hot Afric suns his lidless eyes eclipse, 
Sharp nails transfix him to the cross in pain— 
No moan escapes his lips ; 


Great even in defeat, alive or dead; 
(Example fires the millions yet to be), 

Greater in woe than when in pomp he led 

Rome’s fleet to victory. 
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A lofty aim, in every age and clime, 

Nobly pursued, in failure dignifies 

A life, and consecrates it as sublime 
In God’s impartial eyes. 


Woo Ate ae 


No leader or true martyr dies in vain; 
No blood is lost for truth or freedom shed: 
Deaths, fruitless now, hold germs of precious grain — 
Earth’s sovereigns are her dead! 


Such deaths make hallowed ground of common dust, 
Enrich all ages with grand memories ; 
Traditions are a people’s holiest trust, 
Their noblest legacies. 


* + *% * * * 


A stricken State, we feel, O God, Thy hand, 
Thy scourge in drought and flood, in sword and fire ; 
( 1 But ah! to-day, beside this grave, we stand 
Like orphans o’er their sire. 


With earnest eyes in vain Thy clouds we scan ; 
We know that Thou art Love, we therefore trust ; 
We know that though we may not solve Thy plan, 
Thy scales are poised and just. 


We know in part; we yield not to despair; 

Much needs must now be left in doubt and gloom, 
Which Thou wilt yet interpret and make clear 
{ ' To eyes beyond thé tomb. 


The Book of Providence, but part unsealed, 
Is filled like Nature’s with a lore unknown, 
Keyless until all secrets are revealed 
Before the Great White Throne. 


Dark mysteries to Thee we humbly leave ; 

Stern duties claim our days so few and brief: 
We kneel in tears and cry, “Lord! we believe, 
i . Help Thou our unbelief!” 


SAMUEL SELDEN. 











VANITY. 





For THe New Eccectic MaGazine. 


OT the personal quality of which satirists say so sharp things, 

but a larger and deeper and broader fact, a fact impersonal 
because greater than all the small personalities which it indiscrimin- 
ately involves ; so far as we know a universal fact, “the one thing as 
certain as death.” The vanity of which we speak is the Vanitas 
Vanitatum of which ages ago the wisest of the race spoke,— the 
vanity of man and time and life ; of human effort, success and failure ; 
of the past, the present, and the future; of that which is and that 
which is not; of that which hath been and that which shall be; of 
the new things and the old under the sun; of the sorrow, the strife, 
the aspiration, the joy; of the a/, in short, of which the Preacher 
said, “It is vanity!” 

Do we ever after all comprehend this? Does that complex 
organism, the human heart, ever thoroughly believe that it is itself 
an efdolon, an abstraction, a vanity? It may think so of others; it 
may calmly and comfortably adopt the conclusion of its neighbor’s 
nonentity ; but does it ever carry on the argument to itself? Perhaps 
not. Perhaps it is asking too much of human —vanity, we had almost 
written, but this would be mere verbal jugglery, so let us say — self- 
esteem, to demand that. And so you and I, dear reader, will not make 
the experiment. Let us take each other into confidence, and agree 
that we are outside of the argument; that for some reason, we will 
not pause now to consider what, we are the expounders, not the 
victims of this law. And let us proceed to examine the application 
to the wretched herd, the profanum vulgus, who have no such magnifi- 
cent exemption, who are common mortals, inheritors of the curse and 
so forth. 

“Vita quid est hominis? Viridis floresculus horti! 

Sole oriente oriens, sole cadente cadens.” 
Exactly so! only, we, you see, are somehow above this. We are 
stable, permanent, immortal! Apres nous le déluge, no doubt ; but 
“nous /’’—ah yes, there it is different, there there is ous (is the pun un- 
intelligible ?), and we shall discuss this little matter entirely de haut en 
éas. But you! you, my fine fellow! you, my pretty damsel! you, my 
pompous old humbug! you are all of you pu/zis et umbra, and the 
sooner you recognise it the better. 

See now, here is Silverskin, young man about town, e/at somewhere 
between twenty and thirty, good-looking on the authority of his mirror, 
good-hearted on the authority of his friends, good for all circumstances 
and under all conditions according to his own authority — what is he 
doing there in the corner of the ball-room? here whirling around 
under the gas-lights to the melodious echo of the “Guards,” there 
bending low in the conservatory over something that looks most 
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suspiciously like a small white dove, or a hand, or something of the 
sort? what but working out the inevitable law. ‘Oh, my adorable 
and adored Seraphina! can’t you see that my passion is eternal! 
changeless! infinite! Give me a word only, a look, a—” Silver- 
skin is very eloquent, isn’t he? He has done the same thing so often 
before, you see, that it comes quite naturally by this time. It is a 
case in which all that is required is a copious draft upon memory, and 
despite the numerous runs on that bank it is still solvent. But that is 
just what Silverskin isn’t, you see ; and so, shall we warn Seraphina? 
Not in the least necessary, I assure you. She too has seen and heard 
that sort of thing a thousand times over, and she is just at present 
comparing Silverskin’s impassioned declamation with her last expe- 
rience and finding that it doesn’t differ essentially. To be sure her 
“last” was “a captain in the army,” and attacked her in military 
parlance,— her heart was a fortress, and so on. But it was all pretty 
much the same sort of thing. She was cool enough then, and she will 
be cool enough now also. Perhaps, too, her thoughts travel a little 
further back yet, to another evening far away now, and another voice 
which didn’t speak what her heart thirsted to hear, and so left her 
deaf to all others. Ah, this arriére pensée/ why will it come in unin- 
vited? And yet, the chances are that if it had spoken she would 
still have returned “ the self-same answer,” for that voice wasn’t solvent 
either, and Seraphina cannot afford such luxuries. But she forgets all 
that now, and looks on our poor Silverskin with a sort of pitying 
disdain. “Come, let us go to mamma, and please don’t be so absurd 
again.” Vanity, my dear Silverskin, vanity! Go away into the 
world ; do your work; toil for your fellow-men; do good in your 
generation ; and the chances are that when it is all over you will find 
that vanity and vexation of spirit too. Men don’t care about their 
benefactors, you know; it isn’t history. You will have to put up 
with “an approving conscience,” Silverskin, if that will do you any 
good. 

And you, Miss Impulsia Gushington, petted belle and beauty, 
“Cynosure of the Empyrean,” and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
find the vanity of it too? Don’t you go home after ball and rout, 
croquet-party and pic-nic, and think bitterly how “he” never asked 
you to dance once, never took you out in the “ German,” croqueted your 
ball to the other end of the ground, and helped that odious Angelina 
Jones to turkey just alongside of you? To be sure Angelina is your 
bosom friend ; there isn’t any one else for you to walk with or visit ; 
you can’t possibly break with her and find life endurable, but just at 
present she is very odious. Would it console you at all, I wonder, to 
know that Angelina has her private vanity too, and that her views of 
life this morning are much of the same hue as your own? She is a 
“clever” girl, you know; writes wonderfully bright letters to her 
intimate friends, and seems to skim along the surface of life about as 
satisfactorily as could be desired. But she has her skeleton in the 
closet all the same, and the dry bones clash and rattle sometimes 
very audibly. 

Yes, my dear friends all, young men and maidens, old men and 
children, come to confession, and answer me honestly if you can one 
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little question. Did anything that you ever undertook quite compen- 
sate you for your trouble? Did any of the fun ever pay for the piper? 
Was the game ever worth the candle? And, if not, cud bono is it all? 
Isn’t the old Eastern proverb a true one :—“ It is better to sit than to 
stand ; it is better to lie down than to sit ; it is better to be dead than 
lying down”? And after all, isn’t the truest rhyme of life that of the 
nameless poet who sings of 
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“The sun comes up and the sun goes down, 
And the day and the night are the same as one; 
And the year grows green and the year grows brown— 
And what is it all when all is done? 
Grains of sombre and shining sand 
Sliding into and out of the hand. 


“And men go down in ships to the seas, 
And a thousand ships are the same as one; 
And backward and forward blows the breeze, 
And what is it all when all is done? 
A tide with never a shore in sight, 
Setting steadily on to the night. 


“And the fisher droppeth his net in the stream, 
And a hundred streams are the same as one; 
And the maiden dreameth her love-lit dream, 
And what is it all when all is done? 
The net of the fisher the burden breaks, 
And after the dreaming, the dreamer — wakes!” 


FAUST. 
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For Tue New Ecrectic MAGAZIXE. 


MONG tthe evils of our present factitious life, in its servile 

obedience to the fetish Fashion we so blindly worship, is one 
the mention of which I am sure will call up many a responsive sigh 
from hundreds of fellow-sufferers. I mean the yearly banishment of 
such numbers of us, born and bred cockneys, who have never wished 
to be “out of the sound of the Bow bells,” whose delights are to be 
found on the “shady side of Pall Mall,” and such haunts of busy 
men, to the pleasures attendant on rural life. Of the existence of 
these felicities I declare myself unhesitatingly utterly skeptical. 
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They live really, I believe, only in the pages of writers of fiction, and 
in the artful descriptions of those who, doomed by some melancholy 
necessity to live forever in the country, proceed upon the A.sopean 
principle of the entrapped fox, and would gladly see even their best 
friends sharers of their misfortune. 

Chance has cast my lines in this lovely summer-time into what, I 
suppose, ought to be by a well-balanced mind considered a very 
pleasant place. No sounds of strife or discord, no jarring notes of 
busy and tumultuous life disturb its charmed repose. The clouds 
hang low over distant mountains, whose blue melts softly into azure 
skies ; nearer, undulating hills, with varied tints of russet brown and 
tender green, sink into quiet valleys, now at June’s magic touch all 
“flushed into variety again.” Here and there a sheltered homestead 
shows signs of life only by its.gray column of smoke curling up into 
the quivering air, and all day long birds sing, cows low, dogs bark, 
and sheep bleat most musically in these rustic solitudes. But, ah me! 
what tiresome creatures cows and dogs and sheep and birds are, to 
be sure! The “proper study of mankind zs man” most unquestion- 
ably ; and no other branch of education repays us for the loss of that. 
In vain do I, with profound attention, watch all those portions of ani- 
mated nature, striving to see the wonders of intelligence which, I 
have been assured, are to be found in them by skilful and devoted 
observers. ‘The little robins come and go without displaying to my 
blinded eyes any instincts but the vulgar ones of hunger and of fear ; 
the crows find in me no King Solomon, no wise interpreter of their 
harsh and dissonant dialogues; to me hawks are only cowardly 
thieves, cows and sheep the very impersonations of vacuity and 
stupidity, and dogs creatures to be dreaded and attacked with ready 
stone or stick. I know how charmingly everything behaved in Sel- 
borne. I have read White with diligence and assiduity, but alas! 
have come to the mournful conclusion that only in England can such 
pretty dramas of maternal affection, conjugal fidelity, and love of 
locality be witnessed among the lower orders of creation. The Ameri- 
can editions are, as yet, unrevised and uncorrected, and in spite of 
Audubon, must be abandoned to Nature, until her “ prentice han’ ” has 
polished them into more intelligible and interesting proportions. 

Our country occupations too are so infinitely varied and exhilar- 
ating! I walk out into the fields on some balmy day, and with strong 
recollections of Evenings at Home, and lively sympathy with the 
calumniated owner of the “ No Eyes,” make believe that I am enjoying 
myself watching the billowy fields of wheat or rye, the wood-cutter 
with his flashing axe, the busy ploughman turning up the brown 
stubble for the coming corn, or the long trains of wagons in the 
distance with their pioneer-like drivers, and the clumsy oxen obsti- 
nately “ ganging their ain gait” in spite of shouts and cries and heavy 
blows of leathern thongs. Or I saunter lazily to see the clamorous 
feathered tribe as they cluster round to be fed, as grasping, ill-tem- 
pered, arrogant and ungenerous in their little world as we in our 
upper circles of superiority ; or I watch some fisher as he lies upon 
the shady bank, and with vague envy of his lotos-eating contentment, 
find myself repeating old Wolcott’s lines :— 
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“And when an angler for his dish, 
Through gluttony’s vile sin, 
Attempts —a wretch!—to pull thee out, 
God give thee strength, thou little trout, 
To pull the rascal in!” 


“Then comes still evening on”—bringing with it its brilliant 
illumination of kerosene or petroleum, telling so odorously of their 
oily birth, and the welcome post with papers two days old. Think of 
it, ye dwellers within the sound of the clicking telegraph and the 
newsboy’s cries! Over the tales that in these days of time and space 
annihilation seem told so long ago, I thrill with diminished rapture as 
I read of patriot pride, of well-won success, of noble daring, and 
weep with softened grief for homeless exiles, parted friends, heroic 
death. Time, the great consoler, has already brushed off some of the 
tears with his departing wings, has already dimmed the glories of one 
brilliant deed by some other achievement worthy of Saxon fame ;— 
how can I grieve or exult as if the sorrow or the pride were new, or 
as if my eyes were not blinded and dazzled by my fitful and capricious 
light? I goto bed sadly, feeling as if I had rolled back in time almost 
to Adam’s days, before railroads or telegraphs or gas existed, and 
with Sancho Panza, devoutly bless “the man who invented sleep,” 
the only invention which has found its way into these mountain 
fastnesses. 

Then “the people, O the people Did I say that “the proper study 
of mankind was man”? I should have said man as he is to be found 
in large towns and cities. From villagers and rustics, ministers of 
grace defend us! In my very probably fancied superiority, I imagine 
them to be entirely on a range of lower feeling and of narrower culture 
than that which we, wous autres citoyens, occupy. I find that among 
them, any reference to any branch of literature, science, or art, passes 
by almost unheeded ; no bright glance marks an appreciation of the 
allusion, no pleasant voice completes the quotation. If I abandon 
that style of conversation and speak of recent events and personalities, 
I am met with the same polite unresponsiveness. Nobody seems ever 
to have heard of the last book or picture or celebrity. I find myself 
utterly out of place, and pine for the charming circle of city friends, 
where intercourse, besides the grace of kindliness and social feeling, 
is adorned with all that enlarges and ennobles, where wit and informa- 
tion flash out in refined phrase and modulation, and where the local 
and the petty are lost sight of in a wider, more extended horizon. 
Such oases may exist in country neighborhoods — some world-seeking 
Genoese may yet discover them — but the search for them seems to me 
to be more hopeless than the quest of the Holy Grail. Especially am 
I disappointed in the country-bred women, in whom I expected surely 
to find simplicity of life, manners, and dress. On the contrary, they 
seem to adopt all the follies and affectations of their city sisters without 
their ease and elegance. Their lives are sedentary, stagnant, and 
dull; they walk not, neither do they ride — (swift Camilla who 
scoured the plain was a town-bred girl, be sure of it)— nor do they 
toil nor spin, read or write, for amusement. Their dress, I discover to 
my astonishment, does not consist of the legendary white muslin, blue 
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ribbons, and roses ; but the village belle follows as closely as possible 
her city prototype, and displays some mode of a bygone date with more 
coquetry and agaceries than a Parisian éégante. In short, Venus 
herself would, to my jaundiced eye, seem unlovely and unattractive 
without the cestus of town breeding, grace, and cultivation. The true 
country people are far pleasanter to me than these unsuccessful imita- 
tions of our own class. They are less pretentious, and lead so monot- 
onous a life that they are far more readily interested in topics and 
incidents outside of their own peculiar circle. In fact, I think we have 
the “finest pisantry ” in the world, full of self-respect, thrifty, efficient, 
and hospitable. With the farmers and their wives around me, I have 
established many pleasant friendships—/aute de mieux, I confess 
frankly. We talk over the price of corn and wheat, butter and eggs, 
pork and beef; I lecture learnedly upon subjects “not dreamt of 
in their philosophy,” and we give and receive those little presents, the 
interchange of which, according to the canny Chinese, cements 
friendship. But even in this land of equality, fraternity, and (woe 
worth the day!) of universal suffrage, and far more visible to them than 
to me, their appreciation of a better education, a different mode of 
dress and speech, and less primitive manners and customs, seems to 
suggest between us the “ pale spectrum of the salt,” and prevents any 
amount of real sociability and unrestrained intercourse. 

Ah me! if God made the country, ’twas as He made language, to 
be improved, ennobled, and enriched by the exertions of man; and 
for villages, I don’t think He made them at all. They are large cities 
in the hobbledehoy stage of being, and like other hobbledehoys, 
ought to be as somebody (dear old Tom Hood, I believe) proposes, 
put under a barrel until they are full grown, people and all! When 
the happy autumn-time comes back, a quiet murmur of self-gratulation 
will rise up from my co-exiles and fellow-sufferers that we can return 
once more to our city homes, whence, for the future, I pray that all 
living animated nature shall be jealously banished, all rurai topics 
carefully tabooed, and all villagers, gentle or simple, most rigorously 
excluded. 

J. A. Dickson. 
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HE true preliminary to vital religion is to feel and acknow- 
ledge our lapsed humanity. There is no entrance into the 
temple of Christianity but through this lowly vestibule. All the dis- 
sertations of the most profound philosophers on the reasonableness 
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and beauty of our religion, on its excellence and superiority, are but a 
fruitless exercise of ingenuity and eloquence if they exclude this 
fundamental truth. The ablest writer, if he does not feel this convic- 
tion in his own heart, will never carry it to yours. But if you have 
once got over this hard and humbling introduction, the same divine 
guide who has given this initiatory opening, will, to the patient and 
persevering inquirer, perfect the work he has so happily begun. While 
he who turns over the page of his own virtues, and ransacks the cata- 
logue of his good actions, will find that, under the pretence of seeking 
consolation, he is evading instruction ; he is only heaping up materials 
for building confidence in himself —‘ by that sin fell the angels "— and 
may be in little less danger than the flagitious offender. Our Lord 
has decided on this momentous question by his preference of the 
self-abasing penitent who had nothing to ask but mercy, to him who 
had nothing to request but praise; of the lowly confessor of his 
offences, to the pompous recounter of his virtues, whose prayer, if 
self-panegyric deserves that name, plainly declared that he already 
possessed so much that there was nothing left for him to ask. Our 
Saviour took this occasion to let us see that he is better pleased 
when we show him our wants than our merits. 

“ As you do not live in the practice or the allowance of vices which 
make it your interest to wish that Christianity may be false, and as 
you believe its external evidences, endeavor also to gain an internal 
conviction that it is true. Examine into the principle of your best 
actions. Even some who have made a more considerable proficiency, 
are too apt to defer examining into the motive till they have concluded 
the act which the motive should have determined: they then, as it 
were, make up the motive to the act, and bring about the accordance 
in a way to quiet their own minds. Perhaps interest is acting on an 
opinion which we fancy that wisdom had suggested. If it succeed, we 
compliment ourselves on the event ; if it fail, we applaud ourselves on 
the assigned, because we are not quite sure of the real, motive. 

“The way to make progress in piety and peace is not to be too 
tender of our present feelings ; is nobly to make some sacrifice of 
immediate ease for the sake of acquiring future happiness. Desire 
not opiates, seek not anodynes, when your internal constitution 
requires stimulants. Cease to conceive of religion as a stationary 
thing ; be assured that to be available it must be progressive. Read 
the Scriptures, not as a form, but as God’s great appointed means of 
infusing into your heart that life-giving principle which is the spring 
of all right practice. Cultivate every virtue, but rest not inany. Do 
everything to deserve the esteem of men, but make not that esteem 
vour governing principle. Value not most those qualities which are 
the most popular. Correct your worldly wisdom with ‘the wisdom 
which is from above.’ Bear in your recollection that to minds of a 
soft and yielding cast, the world is a more formidable enemy than 
those two other rival tempters which the New Testament commonly 
associates with it, and which would not, generally, have made a third 
in such corrupt company if its dangers had not borne some propor- 
tion to theirs. It is the more necessary to press this point, as the 
mischiefs of the world are felt without being suspected. The other 
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two spiritual enemies seize on the more corrupt ; but the better dis- 
posed are the unconscious victims of the world, which frequently 
betrays its votary into the hands of its two confederates. People are 
inclined to be pleased with themselves when the world flatters them ; 
they make the world their supreme arbiter; they are unwilling to 
appeal from so lenient a judge ; and, being satisfied with themselves 
when its verdict is in their favor, the applause of others too often, by 
confirming their own, supersedes an inquiry into their real state. 
“The unconfirmed Christian should attend to his conduct just at 
those points which, though dishonest, are not dishonorable ; points in 
which, though religion will be against him, the approbation of the 
world will bear him out.. He would not do a disreputable thing, but 
should a temptation arise where his reputation is safe, there his trial 
commences, there he must guard himself with augmented vigilance. 
The more enlightened the conscience becomes, the more we shall 
discover the unspeakable holiness of God. But our perceptions 
being cleared, and our spiritual discernment rendered more acute, this 
must not lead us to fancy that we are worse than when we thought 
well of ourselves. We are not worse because the growing light of 
divine truth reveals faults before unobserved to our view, or enlarges 
those we thought insignificant. Light does not create impurities, it 
only discloses them. Moreover, this efficient Spirit does not illumine 
without correcting ; it is not only given for reproof, but amendment 
and consolation. Our unhappiness does not consist in that contrition 
which grows out of our new acquaintance with our own hearts. The 
true misery consisted in the blindness, presumption, and self-sufficiency 
which our ignorance of ourselves generated. Our true felicity begins 
in our being brought, however severe be the means, to renounce our 
self-confidence, and cast ourselves entirely upon God.” 





“WouLp Wisdom for herself be wooed, 
And wake the foolish from his dream, 
She must be glad as well as good, 
And must not only be, but seem. 
Beauty and joy are hers by right; 
And, knowing this, I wonder less 
That she’s so scorned, when falsely dight 
In misery and ugliness. 

What's that which Heaven to man endears, 
And that which eyes no sooner see 
Than the heart says, with floods of tears, 

‘Ah, that’s the thing which I would be!’ 
Not childhood full of frown and fret; 

Not youth, impatient to disown 
Those visions high, which to forget 

Were worse than never to have known; 
Not worldlings, in whose fair outside 

Nor courtesy nor justice fails, 
Whose virtues are but vices tied, 

Like Samson’s foxes by the tails ; 
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Not poets: real things are dreams, 

When dreams are as realities, 
And boasters of celestial gleams 

Go stumbling aye for want of eyes ; 
Not patriots or people’s men, 

In whom two worse-matched evils meet 
Than ever sought Adullam’s cave, 

Base conscience and a high conceit; 
Not new-made saints, their feelings iced, 
Their joy in man and nature gone, 

Who sing, ‘Oh, easy yoke of Christ!’ 
But find ’tis hard to get it on; 
Not great men, even when they’re good: 


The good man whom the Lord makes great, 


By some disgrace of chance or blood 

He fails not to humiliate: 
Not these: but souls found here and there, 

Oases in our waste of sin, 
Where everything is well and fair, 

And God remits his discipline ; 
Whose sweet subdual of the world 

The worldling scarce can recognise, 
And ridicule, against it hurled, 

Drops with a broken sting and dies ; 
Who nobly, if they cannot know 

Whether a ’scutcheon’s dubious field 
Carries a falcon or a crow, 

Fancy a falcon on the shield ; 
Yet ever careful not to hurt 

God’s honor, who creates success, 
Their praise of evén the best desert 

Is but to have presumed no less ; 
And, should their own life plaudits bring, 

They’re simply vexed at heart that such 
An easy, yea, delightful thing 


Should move the minds of men so much. 


They live by law, not like the fool, 

But like the Bard, who freely sings 
In strictest bonds of rhyme and rule, 

And finds in them not bonds but wings. 
They shine like Moses in the face, 

And teach our hearts, without the rod, 
That God’s grace is the only grace, 

And all grace is the grace of God. 
Their home is home; their chosen lot 

A private place and private name ; 
But, if the world’s want calls, they’ll not 

Refuse the indignities of fame.” 
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“In perusing the Tale of Goethe, a piece which is wonderful even 
among the works of that supreme literary artist, and which his worthy 
exponent and interpreter, Mr. Carlyle, has deemed, no doubt with 
perfect correctness, a picture, in the colors indeed of fantasy and dream, 
yet to the seeing eye nowise indefinite, of the whole future,— attention 
can scarce fail to be arrested by the destiny there appointed for the 
Christian religion. In the Temple of the Future, the little hut of the 
fisherman to which former and darker generations had looked for aid 
in every great emergency of existence, still found a place. The light 
of reason entering in, breathed through it a new life and an immortal 
beauty. ‘ By virtue of the Lamp locked up in it, the hut had been 
converted from the inside to the outside into solid silver. Ere long, 
too, its form changed ; for the noble metal shook aside the accidental 
shape of planks, posts, and beams, and stretched itself out into a 
noble case of ornamented workmanship. Thus a fair little temple 
stood erected in the middle of the large one ; or, if you will, an altar 
worthy of the temple.” The whole passage of which this forms a part, 
is perhaps the finest illustration to be found of a certain wide-spread 
and multiform intellectual phenomenon of our time. In the higher 
walks of modern literature, an attitude is not unfrequently assumed 
toward Christianity which, in these ages at least, is new. It is con- 
cluded by the serene worshipper of reason or of man, that the Christian 
religion may now be treated with that polite and complimentary 
tolerance with which a generous victor treats the distinguished prisoner 
whose sword he has hung on the side of his tent. We are told that 
Christianity is the highest thing man has ‘done,’ that it is the purest 
of earthly religions, that it has given voice to the deepest emotions in 
the human breast. Language which reaches the gorgeousness and 
force and sweetness of poetry, has been woven into wreaths to crown 
it; intellect, which in the width of its domain and the greatness of its 
might suggests comparison with the central power of imperial Rome, 
has shrined it in a temple, or offered it a vassal throne. 

“‘ And how are Christians bound to receive the haughty condescension 
of all this praise? They are not left without an example by which to 
shape their conduct; their fathers taught them how to act in still 
more trying circumstances. We have not forgot the ancient offers, 
tacit or express, which were made to the religion of Jesus, and the 
wrath which awoke in their rejection. It might have obtained a seat 
on Olympus, a niche in the Pantheon of the ancient world ; it might 
have sheltered itself under the wide wings, dropping gold and manna, 
of the Roman eagles. That the Crucified of Judea should be deemed 
mightier than the Jupiter of the Capitol, that the words of a few fisher- 
men were to be esteemed more worthily than the ancient voice of the 
Sibyl, and the mystic whisperings of a thousand sacred groves ; this 
astonished and incensed the Pagan world, this cut to the heart the 
pride of Rome. But the declaration of the smitten Galileans was 
explicit and unchanging ; the gospel of Jesus is everything or nothing ; 
if true at all, every god and oracle must absolutely vanish before it. 
Our answer can be none other than that given of old. Christianity 
either lives a divine life or dies until the concession is made that it 
is divine, in no qualified sense but to the express intent that it came 
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down from Heaven, no approximation is made to what it demands. 
It will not enter that temple, arrayed as it is in the still artistic beauty 
of Greece, which Goethe has reared for it ; it either fades utterly, or 
that temple crumbles into the dust before it.” 





“Is not objecting to earnestness in religion to strike out of the 
catalogue of virtues that quality which so eminently distinguished the 
Scripture worthies? Is it not denying the ‘spirit of power and of 
love,’ which, it is worth observing, the Apostle makes the associate of 
‘a sound mind,’ to deny that Christianity ought to make an impression 
on the heart, and if on the heart, on the feelings? These fastidious 
critics place what they call the abstract truths of religion on the same 
footing with the abstract truths of science; they allow only the same 
intellectual conviction of truth, the same cool assent in the one case 
which is given to a demonstration in the other. But would not he be 
thought a defective orator at the bar or in the senate, who should 
plead as if he did not know that men had feelings to be touched as well 
as understandings to be convinced ; who considered the affections as 
the only portion of character to which he must be careful not to 
advert, in addressing beings who are feeling as well as intelligent? 
Shall a fervent rhetoric be admired in one orator when pleading for 
the freedom of men, and reprobated in another when pleading for 
their salvation? Shall we be enraptured with the eloquent advocate 
for the agrarian law, and disgusted with the strenuous advocate for the 
everlasting Gospel? Shall not one man be allowed the same earnest- 
ness in combating unbelief which has immortalised another in exe- 
crating Verres?” 





“OUTWARD prosperity unattended by inward, is not only an incon- 
gruous, but also a positively injurious thing. For an irreligious man, 
nothing is more to be deprecated than an uninterrupted flow of 
worldly good. It may look like the mere commonplace language of 
the pulpit, yet universal experience proves it to be the language of 
truth, to say that it is not good for any man, even the holiest and best, 
to be quite happy here as to outward things. But when there is little 
or no strength of religious principle in the soul, an unbroken con- 
tinuance of worldly happiness will almost infallibly exert a deteriorating 
influence on the character. Only in proportion as the dew of God’s 
hidden grace is descending on the heart, can it be safe for a man to 
be exposed to the hot sun of worldly prosperity ; and if that secret 
element of strength and fertility be not continually supplied, the 
scorching heat must speedily wither up, in the spiritual soil, every 
green and beautiful thing.” 





** A ‘rHEOLOGY which depresses the standard, which overlooks the 
motives, which dilutes the doctrines, softens the precepts, lowers the 
sanctions, and mutilates the scheme of Christianity; which merges 
it in undefined generalities, which makes it consist in a system of 
morals which might be interwoven into almost any religion — for there 
are few systems of religion which profess or teach immorality; a 
theology which neither makes Jesus Christ the foundation, nor the 
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Holy Spirit the efficient agent, nor inward renovation a leading 
principle, nor humility a distinguishing characteristic ; which insists 
on a good heart, but demands not a renewed heart; which inserts 
virtues into the stock of the old nature, but insists not on the necessity 
of a changed nature ;—such a theology is not that which the costly 
apparatus of Christianity was designed to present us. If it teaches 
that we have virtues to attain and imperfections to be cured, it insinu- 
ates that the one may be attained by our own strength, and the other 
cured without Divine assistance. Our faults, if we have any, are to 
be surmounted by our reason, and our virtues to be improved from a 
regard to our comfort and the advancement of our credit, for the 
satisfaction they afford and the reputation they procure us. The good 
man of these writers, like the good man of the ancient Stoics, is so 
full of virtue as to leave no room for repentance, so faultless that 
humility would be affectation. Like them, they seem almost to 
diminish the distance between their Maker and themselves by exalting 
the man and lowering the Deity.” 








“THERE are no interests so tremendous as those which are involved 
in our religious beliefs. In no other province of inquiry are deeper 
passions stirred, or prejudices, associations, habits, more numerous and 
inveterate, called into play. The very fundamental and primary truths 
of religion, the being of God, the existence of a Moral Order and a 
righteous Retribution, the doctrines of Sin, Pardon, Salvation — all 
involve in their reception or rejection results bearing with over- 
whelming influence on the present and future interests of the inquirer 
— all rouse into intense activity hopes, fears, appetites, desires, 
anxieties, which it is almost impossible in our investigations to set 
aside, in order that judgment may have scope for calm and undis- 
turbed action. How urgent, then, the necessity for jealous candor 
and self-control in the study of divine truth. As the observer of the 
phenomena of the material heavens takes pains to perfect the instru- 
ment with which he works, aware that the slightest flaw in the speculum 
may vitiate his observations ; so ought the contemplator of that nobler 
orbed world of truth take heed that the disc of the inner mechanism 
of conscience be polished from all distorting prejudice or soil of 
selfish passion. As the chemist seeks to render his balances exquisitely 
sensitive, and carefully eliminates from his results all variations of 
temperature or other disturbing elements ; so should the student of 
divine things strive by God’s grace to attain the delicacy and acuteness 
of a judgment freed from all deflecting influences, and poised with an 
exquisite nicety of discrimination on which not the slightest grain of 
truth is lost. He should cultivate, in one word, by the discipline of a 
holy life, a truer than philosophic calmness and candor— the calmness 
of a spirit that dwells in habitual communion with God, the candor of 
a mind that has nothing to lose and everything to gain by truth.” 





REVIEWS. ‘ 


The Chaplain in the Field of War: being the Experiences of the Clerical 
Staff during the Prussian Campaign of 1866. Condensed from 
the Official Report of the Rev. B. Rogge, Chaplain to the Prus- 
sian Court. By George Gladstone, F. R.G.S. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 1870. 


ERE we have a glimpse of Prussian military organisation from 

a new point of view. The details given us of the system under 
which both the great confessions represented’ in the Prussian Army 
were provided with chaplains, of the difficulties encountered by the 
chaplains in keeping up with the troops and being at hand when a 
rapid march was succeeded by a sudden engagement, of the religious 
spirit displayed by many of the soldiers and of the impression it made 
on the enemy, are often very interesting. The effect of the book 
indeed is fragmentary and sketchy, but the circumstances of its publi- 
cation put literary criticism out of the question. The English com- 
piler admits that the issue of the work has been accelerated by the 
present war, and with this fact before us we need only turn our 
thoughts to the materials collected, and present a summary of them to 
our readers. 

Of course the most striking part of a chaplain’s duty lies on the 
battle-field and in the hospitals. Prayers and spiritual consolations 
by the side of the wounded and dying, help given to those who have 
just fallen under the rain of bullets, will naturally be most impressed 
on the memory of both actors and spectators. But we prefer to dwell 
on less painful scenes, especially as the horrors of 1870 are still filling 
the papers, and there is no need to compare them with those of 1866. 
While the troops are still on the march, or when they are reposing 
from battle, the chaplain’s presence may not be so urgently desired, 
but he can make himself more generally useful. There is time then 
for more stated services, for good influences being brought to bear on 
the men, for advice and exhortation being listened to with calmness. 
In the hurry and heat of battle, and the excitement which follows it, 
while the care of the wounded absorbs the chaplain’s efforts, the rest 
of the army may forget all his teaching and give way to excesses. 
This ought not to surprise any one who thinks of the natural effect of 
sueh an overpowering stimulus as victory, but the Prussian chaplains 
appear to have thought their men proof against all temptations. It 
seems certain that the religious feeling of the army was very much 
above the average, and we meet with expressions which might recall 
the days of Cromwell. Some of the soldiers, on being reminded that 
they were much prayed for at home, replied, “ Yes, we thoroughly felt 
that such was the case in the hot days of Nachod and Skalitz. The 
Austrians attributed our success to our arms, but we know better ; it 
Was not our guns, but our Lord God who helped us.” In the same 
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way an artilleryman, looking at the guns captured from the Austrians, 
said simply, “ Ah! God was with us.” That these were not mere 
phrases appeared from the general conduct of the troops before they 
were touched by exceeding success, and by being quartered upon a 
conquered people. The Prussian chaplains speak warmly of the zeal 
with which public service was attended. At one place six hundred, 
and at another two thousand men, partook of the Sacrament, and we 
can well understand that such celebrations were the most impressive 
the chaplains ever witnessed. “Two hundred men in double file,” 
says one chaplain, describing the scene, “stepped forward simulta- 
neously, forming themselves into a half-circle ; a soldier accompanied 
me, carrying a jug of wine, as I passed up and down the ranks, and 
in this way the service proceeded rapidly. Those who had partaken 
of the supper sat quietly in the shade at the border of the forest, and 
at the concluding prayer closed in again in a large circle round the 
altar.” Somewhat similar to this is the account given of a public 
thanksgiving offered by the order of a Prussian General after one of 
the battles. The division, which had started at four in the morning, 
halted at seven, piled arms, and formed into a square. The chaplain, 
who had ridden with the officers of the staff, dismounted, stepped 
into the middle of the square, and held a short service, consisting of 
a hymn, accompanied by the regimental band, a sermon, and an 
extempore prayer, after which the march was resumed. 

In this case, as in many others, the General in command was 
desirous of offering the chaplains every facility for the performance 
of public worship, but all were not so favourably disposed. We hear 
of one colonel who was bitterly offended at a regimental delinquency 
being mentioned in a sermon. A wine-cellar having been broken 
into, and the chaplain having heard that certain soldiers had been 
concerned in the act, he thought it right to comment on this breach 
of what he and the English compiler call the Seventh Commandment. 
But this did not suit the colonel, who said bitterly to the chaplain, “ If 
my men do not profit by being punished for the offence, nothing will 
be attained by your preaching.” There is a story of a naval captain 
who once sent the chaplain of his ship a written order to preach 
according to the Articles of War. Apparently, the Prussian colonel 
objected to anything so sacred being introduced into a pulpit. With 
the best intentions, however, it was not always easy for commanding 
officers to second the chaplains’ efforts. Hours of march would inter- 
fere with hours of service. One Sunday a certain time had, after 
many ineffectual attempts, been fixed upon for the celebration of the 
Sacrament, and the bread and wine had been procured with great 
difficulty, when orders came from head-quarters for an immediate 
advance. Necessarily, too, there were other difficulties. It was hard 
to find fit places to accommodate large military congregations. When 
service was performed in the open air the weather was often unfavour- 
able, and once, says a chaplain, “ We stood up to our ankles in mud, 
and the rain poured down in such streams, that I was obliged in the 
communion service to cover the bread over with the lid of a box 
whilst consecrating it, and with the sleeve of my gown while dispensing 
it.” The chaplains do not seem to have thought anything of the hard- 
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ships of a campaign. They were provided with carriages, but if they 
wished to be of any use they had to ride with the staff, for their car- 
riages might be delayed for days with the rest of the baggage-train, 
or might be entirely cut off from the rest of the army. A Roman 
Catholic chaplain very nearly fell into the hands of the Austrians, 
while he was pushing his way to the front alone, after having missed 
two battles, where his presence was much needed. His Protestant 
colleague had started in his carriage, but finding himself shunted into 
a meadow and likely to remain there all day, he took to his horse and 
was able to make himself useful. Another chaplain stayed behind 
with some wounded, and fell into the hands of the Bavarians, who 
first took away his horse and then made him prisoner. Prince Luit- 
pold of Bavaria ordered the confiscation of the horse, and being 
appealed to in touching terms by the chaplain, answered, “ You hold 
an office which is indeed honourable, and in which I wish you God’s 
blessing, but —the horse belongs to me.” 

One feature of the campaign of 1866 which is especially noticeable 
is the harmony which seems to have existed between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. Chaplains of both confessions were provided by 
the Prussian Government, and worked well together ; but this was not 
the only nor the most striking instance of agreement. The way in 
which the Protestant Prussians were received in parts of Austria, 
though it may have been the effect of conquest, and, therefore, of a 
transitory character, has in it much that is gratifying. Naturally the 
churches belonging to the Roman Catholics were used by the Prus- 
sian soldiers, just as they used “ circuses, dancing-saloons, tap-rooms, 
theatres, waiting-rooms at railway-stations, courts of law, council- 
chambers, barns, and sheds for waggons,” as places of worship. The 
apparent incongruity of singing Lutheran hymns in buildings decorated 
with pictures of St. Dominic or Ignatius Loyola of course impressed 
the Prussian chaplains, but in some places the Roman Catholic priests 
themselves gave their assistance. We are told by one chaplain that 
“many Roman Catholic priests met me so far as to provide the com- 
munion wine, and begged me to use their vasa sacra. ‘They also 
generally attended public worship with the people, especially in 
Hungary. ‘The priest at R saluted me with these words, ‘ Though 
we may be enemies in name, we are nevertheless brothers in Jesus 
Christ.’” Still more remarkable was the expression of a priest who 
found himself saying mass while a Protestant chaplain preached in the 
same building :— 





“The chaplains always acknowledged the kindness received at the hands of their 
Roman Catholic brethren by avoiding, as far as possible, any interference with their 
stated services, as well as with their prejudices. One case, however, is on record 
where the two services were carried on simultaneously ; but this happened quite un- 
wittingly, and, as the sequel shows, it created a bond of friendship rather than a 
scandal. We will let the chaplain tell the story in his own words :—‘It was 
arranged by the sergeant that the use of the church should be granted for the 
service appointed to be held on the following day. At seven o’clock in the 
morning the company mustered in front of the church; the latter was open and 
empty, in expectation, as I imagined, of our coming, so we accordingly entered. I 
took my stand before the rail enclosing the space round the altar, and began the 
service. The towns-people present I took to be inquisitive spectators. During the 
singing the priest belonging to the place made his appearance, went into the sacristy, 
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came out again by a side door behind my back, and stepped in front of the altar. 
He held mass, the bell rang, the pyx was exhibited, and the people fell down upon 
their knees, whilst I preached from the words ‘ Be a good soldier of Jesus Christ.’ 
Had I known the actual circumstances of the case, I might have stopped; but I 
supposed that the priest considered the two services might be advantageously 
united, and I preached on. After the service the whole mystery was cleared up. 
No request had been communicated to the priest for the setting apart of the church 
for our service. The lieutenant of the company, whose duty it had been to send 
the order, had been sitting on live coals all the time, wondering what would happen 
at the close. He came forward at once, looking very much disconcerted, and 
accused himself as the sole author of the disturbance. The worthy priest consoled 
him with these words, ‘We have each served God in our own way.’ Combined 
churches are not uncommon, but I think this combined service will not easily be 
matched.’ ” 


The account of the sisters of the Order of St. Borromeo reading 
Protestant books to the Prussian soldiers shows the same spirit, 
though it is not equal to the instance given us of a Jew acting as 
interpreter at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and appearing to 
be much impressed with the service.— Zhe Spectator. 


L’ Avenir: Révélations sur l’Eglise et la Révolution. 3me. Edition, 
considerablement augmentee. Bruxelles: H. Goemaere. Mars, 
1860. 


WE recently mentioned the prophecy of the Nun of Blois, said to 
have been given in 1808, in relation, or supposed to be in relation, to 
the great troubles now taking place in France. At that time, we 
confess, we had our doubts whether the Nun’s prophecy had not been 
written down since the war broke out and assumed its present dimen- 
sions ; but we have since read it in a little collection of prophecies, of 
which the third edition now before us was published ten years ago, in 
1860, so that whatever approach the good nun’s prophecy may make 
to the event, must go, we suppose, to the credit of her prophetic 
powers. First of all, we ought to state that as far as we can see in 
the extract given from her prophecy in this pamphlet, there is no date 
assigned to the year of fulfilment at all. There are certain local events, 
mentioned in connection with the first part of her prophecy, which the 
editor states really took place in Blois in 1848, and which convinced 
the good people of Blois that she was a true prophet, and that much 
greater troubles,— the “grands malheurs,” far excellence,— which she 
predicted for some future time (apparently not dated) would really take 
place. However this may be,—and it is a point worth notice that 
prophecies very rarely indeed date themselves by the year, preferring 
usually to assign notes of time referring to phenomena, like those of 
the seasons, for instance, visible to the eye, as if they spoke from vision, 
—the Nun of Blois goes on to assign as the time of year when the 
“reat calamities” are to overtake France, an ecclesiastical occasion 
wnich her editor (who published his comment, as we said, ten years 
ago) declares to mean after the first fortnight of July (aprés la premiére 
quinzaine de Juillet). In point of fact, war was declared on the 15th 
July. She then goes on to assert that “the death of a great personage 
will be concealed for three days,” a prediction which has, we imagine, 
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hitherto failed altogether. She then predicts that “the great calamities ” 
will all happen before the end of the vintage, and that the pedlars or 
travelling salesmen who attend a certain fair at Blois (which the editor 
of 1860 fixes as the fair of August 23) will be so anxious about the 
state of things at their own houses, that they will make haste to pack 
up and be off from Blois. On August 23 it will be remembered that 
the great battles before Metz had all taken place some three or four 
days, the last battle of Gravelotte having occurred on August 18, and 
Bazaine being already effectually shut up in Metz ; indeed, MacMahon 
had on the previous day begun his march from ChAlons, and the whole 
attitude of France was one of the deepest anxiety. The nun goes on 
to say how terrible the calamities of France will be. “ Nevertheless,” 
she says, “they will not extend to the whole of France, but only to 
some great cities, and, most of all, to the capital, where there will be 
a terrible conflict, and the massacre will be great.” The “great 
calamities” have certainly extended far beyond the great cities 
already. “ Blois will not have any of it. The priests and the re- 
ligious women will be in a great fright. The bishop will absent himself 
and go toachateau. Some priests will hide themselves. The churches 
will be shut, but for so short a time that one will hardly be aware of 
it; indeed, this will only have reference to a period of twenty-four 
hours.” “You yourselves,” she says to the nuns of the Ursuline 
convent, “ will be on the point of going away, but the first who shall 
put her foot on the threshold will say, ‘Let us go in again,’ and you 
will goin. There will be great need of prayer, for the wicked would 
wish to destroy everything, but they will not have time. They will all 
perish in the great fight. Many good will perish also, for they will 
make all the men go out to the fight, and only the old men will remain.” 
The call for all the male population able to bear arms has already been 
made. ‘The nun adds that “the last [those summoned last] will not 
go far ; they will not go more than three days’ march” from Blois,— 
say, to the Army of the Loire, now encamped somewhere between 
Bourges and Blois. “The time will be short. It will be the women 
who will prepare the vintage, and the men will return in time to finish 
it, because all will be over.” It must be admitted the good nun seems 
to have been very wide of the mark here, unless, indeed, Paris falls, 
and the Army of the Loire is again defeated, and peace is made 
within the next week or so, in which case all may be over almost as 
soon as she predicted. ‘“ During all this time the true news will not 
be known except by private letters. At last three couriers will come. 
The first will announce that all is lost. The second, who will arrive 
in the night, will only meet one man in the streets, who, as he leans 
against his door, will look at him and say, ‘ You are hot, my friend, 
dismount, and take a glass of wine,’ to which the other will reply, ‘1 
am in too great a hurry,’ and will explain that another courier ought 
soon to arrive and bring good news. ‘Then he will continue his route 
towards the Berry,’-—the Berry is the district of France in which 
Bourges lies; in other words, this courier is supposed to be going 
towards the headquarters of the present Loire Army: “You will 
be praying towards six in the morning, when you will hear it said that 
two couriers have passed, and then there will arrive the third, fire and 
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water, who will be due at Tours at seven o’clock, and who will bring 
the good news (et alors arrivera le troisitme, feu et eau, qui devra 
étre 4 Tours 4 sept heures, et qui apportera la bonne nouvelle).” 
“Note,” says the editor of 1860, “that the courier fire and water, z.z., 
the railway, is thus announced long before any one dreamt of it in 
France” (the prophecy, as we have said, is ascribed to the year 1808). 
The curious point here is the reference to Tours (where the French 
Government is now established) as the end of this railway-courier’s 
journey,— who is to arrive at Blois at six in the morning, and be due 
at Tours at seven,—the distance being about thirty-five miles, or an 
hour’s express journey. “Then a Te Deum will be sung,—yes, 
indeed, a Te Deum, but such a Te Deum as has never before been 
sung. But it won’t be he who is expected who will reign, z.¢., who will 
reign at first ; it will be the Saviour granted to France on whom France 
did not count. The Prince will not be there. They will go and fetch 
him. Nevertheless, quiet will re-appear, and from the moment when 
the Prince remounts the throne, France will enjoy a perfect peace, 
and will be more flourishing and more tranquil than ever for about 
twenty years.” 

Such is the drift of this curious little bit of prophecy, which seems 
like most of the few prophecies of all time which can be said to have 
gone at all near the mark, rather to have come within the white circle 
than to have hit the bull’s eye. It can hardly at best turn out as 
successful as the prophecy that the Empress Josephine would become 
something higher than a queen, and would die in a hospital,—a 
prophecy asserted by Alison to have been recorded by himself before 
the event had verified it. As far as we can see, the prophecy of the 
Nun of Blois is likely to be falsified in a good many most important 
particulars, especially as to the shortness of the duration of the great 
troubles, and the Saviour accorded to France, who is to rescue her 
from ruin before.the vintage is over; but grant that it fails in these 
respects, there is still sufficient cause for amused wonder at the 
exactness with which it dates the beginning of the great troubles at a 
season declared by the editor of 1860 as indicating the end of the 
first fortnight in July, and with which it specifies a time, declared by 
the same editor of ten years ago to mean the 23d August, as a 
moment of great anxiety for the travelling salesmen who came to 
Blois,— of course, mainly from Paris,— with which it indicates the 
directions of Bourges and Tours, as the places to which couriers with 
news, towards the end of the disastrous autumn, will be sent in hot 
haste. A few months ago even, there could hardly have been any 
suspicion in anybody’s mind that messengers to the Berry and to Tours 
would be rushing through Blois in any time of calamity, only dropping 
their news in Blois by the way because it happened to lie in the line 
of their route. 

Another prophecy quoted in the same pamphlet (of date 1860) 
prophesies, along with much that seems highly improbable, the 
loss of his empire by Napoleon, and the destruction of Paris. ‘The 
Pope,” it said, “shall be at that time driven out of Rome, and he shall 
be restored by Napoleon. The latter will be Emperor, but his empire 
shall not be long, for when he shall commence afflicting the Pope and 
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the children of Judah, then God shall send arrows of fire against him 
and his. But before all there will be a war of the French and English 
against the Russians to defend the empire of the Turks ; nevertheless, 
the Russians will lose the first war, but there will be a second war in 
which the Russians will take Constantinople and the Austrians Jeru- 
salem. Then the Russians will encamp in Piedmont, and King 
Victor Emanuel will have lost the kingdom and will be a Russian 
General. Some sovereigns (des souverains) invade France, which is 
desolated by civil war, but they will not get to Paris till it is already 
destroyed by fire. Before that there will be in Paris famine, pesti- 
lence, and civil war. Then Henry V. will be King of France, and he 
will leave the isle of captivity. After that England will turn Catholic, 
and also two sovereigns of Germany.” Here is an odd enough 
medley of fiction, or at least violent improbability and of actual fact, 
the violent improbabilities seeming to be spoken of as of about the 
same date as the facts. The restoration of the Pope by Napoleon, 
and the Crimean war, may very likely have been known at the time of 
the prophecy, and be a mere use of history in the interests of pro- 
phecy ; but the fall of Napoleon when he begins to afflict the Pope 
and the good Catholics, was a hazardous prophecy in 1860, and still 
more in 1857, the date at which the editor of the pamphlet asserts 
that he received the prophecy. Whether the withdrawal of the occu- 
pying army from Rome, and the protest against the proclamation of 
the dogma of infallibility, can fairly be called “afflicting” the Pope 
half so fairly as what occurred in 1860 when the Emperor concurred 
in Cavour’s seizure of the States of the Church, is doubtful, so that 
the “arrows of fire” seem to have made some ten years’ delay. On 
the whole, there is a good deal more of false than true in this predic- 
tion, since nothing physically possible seems nearer impossibility at 
present than the transformation of Victor Emanuel into a Russian 
General, and a Russian invasion of Italy following the capture of 
Constantinople. At all events, the invasion of France by “some 
kings ” and the catastrophe to Paris have happened a little too soon 
for the lucidity of the prophet’s historical arrangement, and it may 
perhaps be fair to treat the prophecy as a grotesque mixture of happy 
and unhappy surmises. 

But the truth is, that this mixture, if not of truth and falsehood, 
at least of what can be verified and what cannot be verified, is a 
characteristic, as far as we can see, of almost all prophecy, if we 
except the prophecies of our Lord with regard to the destruction of 
Jerusalem and his own crucifixion. No one has ever yet made 
anything very clear of the predictions of the Old Testament. They 
are clearly much more of the nature of foreshadowings than predictions 
— of profound spiritual desires anticipating their own fulfilments than 
of clear historical anticipations. Almost all prediction in all times — 
beginning with the Book of Revelation,—is expressed in language 
admitting of a good many shades of meaning, and whenever we get 
very clear statements, like that of the Nun of Blois as to the three 
messengers, and the great personage whose death was to be three days 
concealed, or this last prophecy as to the fall of Napoleon, the 
destruction of Paris, and the transformation of Victor Emanuel into 
a Russian General, there is pretty sure to be as much error as truth. 
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It is a curious question whether the truth in prediction has ever 
been sufficient to render the hypothesis of mere coincidence untenable, 
and to render it needful to suppose some foreseeing faculty uncon- 
nected with divine inspiration. ‘That divine inspiration could mix up 
truth and falsehood in this strange medley is of course absolutely 
impossible, nor does it seem reasonable to suppose that if the truth 
only were inspired for the purpose of prediction, the human alloy of 
falsehood would be permitted to cling round it and discredit it. 
Suppose, for example, the old Lehnin prophecy, said to date from the 
thirteenth century, and interpreted to mean that the Bradenburg- 
Hohenzollern dynasty will end with the present Hohenzollern, when 
Germany is to “receive its King,” were to come true,— which is, of 
course, exceedingly improbable, considering the Crown Prince and 
his young family,— would it be rational to suppose it a happy guess 
because there is much connected with it which is false? Is it indeed 
quite rational to suppose that the prediction as to Josephine,* attested 
by Alison before it was fulfilled, was a happy guess? We think not,— 
and mysterious as such a gift seems, are disposed to think that some 
partial power of prediction may be (like the rare power of thought- 
reading, which was lately explained by “brain-waves”’) one of the 
exceptional indications of undeveloped faculties, which may either 
take a further development in the future of our race on earth, or may 
be reserved for development beyond the grave.— Zhe Spectator. 





Lighthouses and Lightships. By W. H. Davenport Adams. New 
York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 1870. 


In this work the author has collected a good deal of interesting 
information about the principal lighthouses of the world, their mode 
of construction, and the scientific principles involved in the various 
modes of lighting. It is enriched with numerous handsome cuts, and 
contains many interesting anecdotes of perils incurred in the erection 
of lighthouses, or avoided by their aid. One of the most interesting 
of these sketches, called “A Night in the Gud Lightship,” we are 
tempted to print at length. The incident occurred last March. 


“ A little before midnight on Thursday (the 24th), while I was rolling uneasily in 
my ‘ bunk,’ contending with sleep and sea-sickness, and moralising on the madness 
of those who choose ‘the sea’ for a profession, I was roused —and sickness instantly 
cured — by the watch on deck suddenly shouting down the hatchway to the mate, 
‘Southsand-Head light is firing, sir, and sending up rockets.’ The mate sprang 
from his ‘ bunk,’ and was on the cabin floor before the sentence was well finished 
I followed suit, and pulled on coat, nether garments, and shoes, as if my life 
depended on my own speed. There was unusual need for clothing, for the night was 
bitterly cold. On gaining the deck, we found the two men on duty actively at 





*See Alison’s ‘‘History of France,” second edition, vol. iii, p. 19. ‘“‘It had early been 
prophesied by a negress that she (Josephine) should lose her first husband, be extremely unfortu- 
nate, but that she should afterwards be greater than a queen. This prophecy, the authenticity of 
which is placed beyond a doubt, was fulfilled in the most —— manner.” And Mr. Alison 
adds in a note, “‘The author heard this prophecy long before Napoleon’s elevation to the throne, 
from the late Countess of Bath and the Countess of Ancrum, who were educated in the same 
convent with Josephine, and had repeatedly heard her mention the circumstance in early youth.’ 
Indeed, Mr. Alison gives Josephine’s own account of her belief that she was to live to be Queen 
of France. So strongly did she believe it that she nominated the ladies of the bedchamber when 
she was lying in the dungeons of the Conciergerie = for the order for her immediate execution. 
She was only saved by the fall of Robespierre. We believe the prophecy also mentioned that 
she was to die in a hospital, but Alison does not quote it on this head. 
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work, the one loading the lee gun, the other adjusting a rocket to its stick. <A few 
hurried questions from the mate elicited all that it was needful to know. The flash 
of a gun from the Southsand-Head lightship, about six miles distant, had been seen, 
followed by a rocket, indicating that a vessel had got upon the fatal Goodwins. 
While the men spoke, I saw the bright flash of another gun, but heard no report — 
owing to the gale carrying the sound to leeward. A rocket followed, and at the 
same moment we observed the light of the vessel in distress just on the southern 
tail of the Sands. By this time our gun was charged, and the rocket in position. 
‘Look alive, Jack ; get the poker,’ cried the mate, as he primed the gun. Jack 
dived down the companion hatch, and in another moment returned with a red-hot 
poker, which the mate had thrust into the cabin fire at the first alarm. Jack applied 
it in quick succession to the gun and the rocket. A blinding flash and deatening 
crash were followed by the whiz of the rocket, as it sprang with a magnificent curve 
far away into the surrounding darkness. This was our answer to the Southsand- 
Head light, which, having fired three guns and three rockets to attract our attention, 
now ceased firing. It was also our note of warning to the look-out on the pier of 
Ramsgate H:z arbour. ‘That’s a beauty,’ said our mate, referring to the rocket : ‘ get 
up another, Jack ; sponge her well out, Jacobs, we'll give ’em another shot in a few 
minutes.’ Loud and clear were both our signals, ‘but four and a half miles of 
distance and a fresh gale neutralised their influence. The look-out did not see 

em. In less than five minutes the gun and rocket were fired again. Still no 

answering signal came from Ramsgate. ‘Load the weather gun,’ said the mate. 

J: icobs ol beyed, and I sought shelter under the lee of the weather bulwarks, for the 
wind appeared to be composed of penknives and needles. Our third gun thundered 
forth, and shook the lightship from stem to stern; but the rocket struck the rigging 
and made a low wavering flight. Another was therefore sent up, but it had scarcely 
cut its bright line across the sky when we observed the answering signal —a rocket 
from Ramsgate Pier. 

‘That’s all right zow, sir ; or work is done,’ said the mate, as he went below, 
wis quietly turned i in, while the watch, having sponged out and recovered the gun, 
resumed their active ———— of the deck. I confess that I felt somewhat 
disappo inted at the sudden termination of the noise and excitement! I was told 
that the Ramsgate lifeboat could not well be out in less than an hour. It seemed to 
my excited spirit a terrible thing that human lives should be kept so long i 
jeopardy, and, of course, I began to think, ‘ Is it not possible to prevent this delay ? 
‘There was nothing for it, however, but patience, so I turned in ‘all standing, "as 
sailors have it, with orders that I should be called when the lights of the tug shoul 
come in sight. It seemed but a few minutes after, when the voice of the watch was 
again heard shouting hastily, ‘ Lifeboat close alongside, sir. Didn’t see it till this 
moment. She carries no lights.’ I bounced out, and minus coat, hat, and shoes, 

scrambled on deck just in time to see the Broadstairs lifeboat rush past us before 
the gale. She was close under our stern, and rendered spectrally visible by the 
light of our lantern. ‘ What are you firing for?’ shouted the coxswain of the boat. 
‘Ship on the sands, bearing south,’ replied Jack, at the full pitch of his stentorian 
voice. The boat did not pause. It passed with a magnificent rush into darkness, 
The reply had been heard, and the lifeboat shot straight as an arrow to the rescue. 
We often hear and read of such scenes, but vision is necessary to enable one to 
realise the full import of all that goes on. Again all was silent and unexciting on 
board of the Gu//. I went shivering below, with exalted notions of the courage and 
endurance of lifeboat men. Soon after, the watch once more shouted, ‘ Tug’s in 
sight, sir ;’ and, once again, the mate and I went on deck. The Ramsgate lifeboat 
Bradford was in tow far astern. As she passed us, the brief questions and answers 
were repeated for the benefit of the coxswain of the boat. I observed that every man 
in the boat lay flat on the thwarts except the coxswain. Nowonder. It is not an easy 
matter to sit up ina gale of wind, with freezing spray, and sometimes green seas, 
sweeping over one. They were, doubtless, wide awake and listening ; but, as far as 
vision went, that boat was manned by ten oilskin coats and sou’-westers. A few 
seconds took them out of sight ; and thus, as far as the Gz// lightship was con- 
cerned, the drama ended. ‘here was no possibility of our ascertaining more, at 
least during that night, for whatever might be the result of these efforts, the floating 
lights had no chance of hearing of them until the next visit of their tender. I was 
therefore obliged to turn in once more, at 3 A. M. Next forenoon we saw the wreck, 
bottom up, high on the Goodwin Sands. It was that of the good ship Germania 
of Bremen.” 
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The Capture and Escape; or, Life among the Sioux. By Mrs. Sarah 
L. Larimer. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


WE all know the general nature of the process by which the Indian 
tribes of North America are being gradually rendered harmless, or, 
to use the language of the Comtists, transferred from the objective 
to the subjective state of existence. The intentions of the United 
States Government appear to be everything that is philanthropical. 
It does all that can be done upon paper to induce the Indian to live 
in peace with his neighbours, wear broadcloth, and start a newspaper 
press. Unfortunately these good intentions receive a very peculiar 
interpretation before they are put into practice. We need not ask 
whether it is the fault of the Government agents who cheat both 
parties, or of the rough Western settlers who have learnt to class 
the Indian with the rattlesnake and the prairie wolf, or of the Indians 
themselves, who have an unpleasant way of expressing their dissatis- 
faction with the arrangements intended for their good by massacring 
men, women, and children indiscriminately. Not many years ago the 
Indians retorted to a supposed breach of faith by killing all the 
inhabitants of an emigrant village in Minnesota, and the State of 
Minnesota retaliated by offering 25 dollars a head for scalps. The 
picture which all travellers present to us of the existing state of 
things is sufficiently painful, and we are not called upon to settle 
with whom the responsibility rests. The palpable result is that at 
the present day it is impossible to anticipate any consummation but 
one, which will probably not be long delayed. Meanwhile there is a 
certain interest, though of a rather painful kind, in any description at 
first hand of the wronged and vanishing savages. The little book 
before us contains the story, told with a good deal of simplicity, of a 
certain Mrs. Larimer’s adventures with the Indians. Mrs. Larimer 
apologises for her want of literary skill, and we have no desire to 
criticise the book from any severe esthetic point of view. The prin- 
cipal fault, as may be supposed, arises from Mrs. Larimer’s occasional 
forgetfulness of the fact that she is not very well qualified for literary 
ambition, and her consequent lapses into the venial sin of fine 
writing. Such passages as the following remind one rather too 
strongly of the tract, or, rather, of the penny-a-liner :—“ The whizzing 
arrows were sent into the hapless child, and with the twang of the 
bowstrings a little corpse lay stretched upon the ground, and one 
more angel walked the golden streets of Paradise and stood before 
the throne of God.” Considering, too, that the poor little victim was 
seen by nobody between her escape from her captors and her subse- 
quent slaughter, it is useless to give us an account of what she might 
or should have felt in the interval.. This mode of filling up inter- 
stices by purely hypothetical passages of sentiment rather tends to 
shake one’s belief in the authenticity of the rest of the narrative. 
However, we see no reason to doubt that Mrs. Larimer’s story is 
substantially accurate, and we feel the greater confidence as it is after 
all a very simple narrative. 

Mr. Larimer, it appears, was a Pennsylvanian, who settled in the 
West, and then became an officer in the Federal army. Having 
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broken down in health, and given up his commission, he resolved 
to cross the plains to California, in the summer of 1864. His wife 
and their boy accompanied him, and at a place called Little Box- 
Elder Valley they and their companions were suddenly attacked by 
Indians. The men were killed or left for dead, and Mrs. Larimer, 
with another lady and her children, were carried off as captives. The 
most remarkable part of the story, considering the general ferocity 
attributed to the Indians, is the civility with which they treated their 
prisoners. ‘They seem to have speculated for a time on the propriety 
of killing Mr. Larimer’s boy. The plan, however, was concealed 
under a proposal to send him back to his friends on a pony, and it is 
only Mrs. Larimer’s inference that it was “a deceitful, cunning plan 
of the subtle chief,” who meant to knock out the boy’s brains as soon 
as he got him beyond the first bluff. Even so, as matters are gener- 
ally represented, the deceitful chief showed a certain delicacy in 
not performing the feat before his mother’s eyes. Mrs. Larimer, 
however, succeeded in obtaining his life by making a present of him 
to the chief, who agreed to adopt him into his family. After this 
transaction, the boy was set comfortably upon a pony, and Mrs. 
Larimer and he rode off with the savages. After a journey of forty or 
fifty miles the Indians encamped for the night, and one of them told 
a story —translated, we are told, by an English-speaking Indian to 
Mrs. Larimer — which sounds unpleasantly like an Indian version of 
a French novellette. Perhaps Mrs. Larimer has unconsciously touched 
it up, or possibly, amongst the other vices introduced by contact with 
corrupt whites, a love of sensation stories may have found its way to 
the Indian tribes. Having listened to this narrative, the Indians 
naturally fell asleep, and appear to have slept very soundly. Mrs. 
Larimer at any rate got up in the middle of the night, took her boy, 
and started in the direction of civilisation. Considering that the 
child was only seven years old, that they were many miles from the 
nearest fort, that they had nothing to eat, and that the Indians were 
well mounted and certain to pursue them, the escape was certainly 
courageous. Their captors followed them ; they managed to miss the 
trail— whether it be, as Mrs. Larimer tells us, that the stories of 
their extraordinary skill in tracking the faintest footsteps are gross 
exaggerations, or whether, as she also supposes, they may have been 
misled by her accidentally crossing in the darkness a bed of thorny 
cactus, which they would naturally suppose to be an unlikely path for 
a woman with bare feet. ‘To whatever circumstances her escape was 
due, Mrs. Larimer and her boy wandered for four days through a 
country where water was only to be found at long intervals, and where 
the only articles of food which they discovered were an egg and a 
toad. The last was carefully skinned, and put by in case of urgent 
necessity. At night they heard the howling of wolves; by day they 
were nearly scorched to death ; and once or twice they caught sight 
of prowling bands of Indians, and had some difficulty in concealing 
themselves. Ultimately, however, they came in a state of great ex- 
haustion to a party of emigrants, who gave them hospitable entertain- 
ment, and took them to Fort Laramie. Mr. Larimer was also dis- 
covered, severely but not fatally wounded ; and with proper American 
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versatility, having lost all his property in the captured waggons, he 
sent for the necessary materials, set up as a photographer in one of 
the Western States, and appears to be now engaged with his wife 
and family in the process of living very happily ever afterwards. 

Mrs. Larimer naturally gained a great reputation on the strength of 
her adventure, and indeed she seems to deserve much credit for her 
courage and energy. It does not follow so plainly that she is a great 
authority on the manners and customs of Indian tribes, and she 
modestly intimates that her day’s journey with them does not justify 
her in accepting such a position. However, with or against her will, she 
seems to have become in some sense a public character, and, having 
spent five years in the neighbourhood of the Indians, she fills the 
remainder of the book by anecdotes drawn from her experience. 
Some of her remarks are taken from familiar sources, such as Catlin’s 
account of the Indians, and are commonplace enough ; but we may 
spend a few lines on her anecdotes of women and children who, like 
herself, have fallen at different times into the power of the savages. 
Mrs. Larimer tells us as emphatically as most recent writers that the 
Indian of Cooper’s stories is a purely fictitious being ; and that the 
Indian of real life is a sordid, ferocious, and untamable character. It 
is therefore curious that most of her stories go rather to their credit 
than otherwise. This, for example, is the history of a Miss Elizabeth 
Blackwell. Miss Blackwell, it seems, went with her parents and her 
two sisters to Salt Lake City ; where her father became a disciple of 
Brigham Young’s, and speedily received a vision directing him to 
take another wife. His obedience to the mysterious command “ pro- 
duced a little unpleasantness in the family” ; and finally, on occasion 
of remonstrance from Miss Blackwell, her father flourished his knife 
so emphatically as to destroy the sight of one of her eyes. She, with 
her mother and sisters, hereupon tried to escape across one of the great 
mountain ranges, not being so well satisfied as Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
with the peculiarities of domestic life in the land of promise. The 
fugitives were overtaken by a storm, and all except Elizabeth frozen 
to death. She was rescued by Indians, who took her to their camp 
terribly frostbitten, so injured indeed that both her legs had to be 
amputated above the knee. The Indians consider her to have been 
sent to them by the Great Spirit, and treat her so well that she prefers 
to remain with them. Occasionally she sees white men, and relates 
stories, one or two of which, we are assured, “are quite interesting.” 
The principal one tells how a white woman was tortured to death for 
shooting an Indian chief through the head, and is only instructive in 
so far as it appears that her screams under the process, mixed with 
the jeers of her tormentors, were more than Miss Blackwell could 
bear, and that this interesting lady benevolently procured her instant 
execution. Another anecdote relates to a Miss Fletcher, whose father, 
mother, and little brother and sister, were massacred, but who appears 
to have become perfectly reconciled to an Indian life. A third tells 
us of three little children who were spared, apparently from some 
superstitious feeling, when their parents were killed. The eldest boy, 
who was only eight years old, wandered off with his brother and 
sister, and was discovered next day by an Indian. He pluckily pre- 
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pared to defend himself with a clasp-knife ; and the Indian, apparently 
touched by the child’s courage, took the whole party in his canoe, and 
conveyed them for two hundred miles to a white settlement. The 
escape, we may add, made a sensation in San Francisco, where a 
benefit was given them at a theatre, and their story was made into a 
ballad and sung with great effect by Miss Fanny Blodgett. 
There are sundry other stories of a similar kind where white 
women and children have been preserved, and apparently treated 
with tolerable kindness, by the Indians. As a rule, however, the 
rest of the family have been massacred ; and it must be admitted 
that these more favourable instances are contrasted by a general 
uniformity of horrible brutality, met by a nearly equal ferocity on 
the part of the civilised population. To the reader in a distant 
country the most unpleasant circumstance is the utter vulgarisation 
of the whole business. There is nothing left that can by any possi- 
bility be made picturesque. The old backwoodsman may have been 
as rough as the modern gold-digger ; but he had something charac- 
teristic about him, instead of being a mere repetition, under altered it’ 
circumstances, of the blackguard population of great towns. The a. 
noble savage has been hopelessly degraded ; and, though he keeps | 
up some of the good old customs of scalping and torturing wanderers, Hi 
he is no more like his original self than the modern thimble-rigger is ; 
like the gipsy of former days. We do not so much mind murders, ' 
when they are committed at a great distance from our own homes, 
nor even a wholesale massacre or two so long as it is attended by 
picturesque circumstances ; but it is vexatious to think that the pic- 
turesque is being exterminated, and that even the extirpation of a 
whole race of people is becoming uninteresting by the sheer vulgarity 
of the actors.— Zhe Saturday Review. ‘ 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


HITHERTO unknown work of Lord Bacon has been recently 

discovered and published. It was found in an old MS. volume at 
Northumberland House, containing several of the early productions of 
Bacon. From the internal evidence, the MS. is pronounced of not later 
date than Elizabeth’s reign. 

The new discovery consists of a composition called Zhe Conference of 
Pleasure, elsewhere alluded to in Bacon’s writings; and the plan of it is 
this: four friends meeting together for intellectual entertainment, agree that 
each in turn shall pronounce a eulogy on the subject he considers most 
worthy of praise. The first then delivers a panegyric on “the worthiest 
virtue, Fortitude”; the second on “the worthiest affection, Love”; the 
third on “ the worthiest power, Knowledge,” and the fourth on “the worthiest 
person, the Queen.” The two eulogies last mentioned are already known 
to the public; but the other two, and the connection which binds them all 
into one composition, is now published for the first time. 

Curiously enough, in the same MS. volume is included a sheet of paper 
containing a list of pieces in the volume, and covered beside with scribblings 
in the same ancient handwriting, and among these is the name of William 
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Shakespeare [séc] several times repeated, and the titles of two plays, Richard 
the Second and Richard the Third. The editor infers from this that at the 
time this MS. was written, Shakspeare was beginning to be talked about, so 
that his name presented itself readily to a writer either idly scribbling, or 
trying his pen. In answer to those who may refer to this as evidence con- 
firmatory of the paradoxical theory that Bacon wrote Shakspeare’s plays, the 
editor (Mr. J. Spedding) remarks (1) that the MS. is not in Bacon’s hand- 
writing ; and (2) that the name Shakespeare “is spelt in every case as it was 
always printed in those days, and not as he himself in any known case ever 
wrote it.” 





AMONG the papers recently published in Paris by the Commission ap- 
pointed to examine the Imperial correspondence is a letter dated October 27, 
from the Empress to the Emperor during her voyage to Egypt last year, in 
which she says :— 


I was very uneasy all day yesterday, thinking that you were in Paris without me ; 
but all has gone on well, as I see by the despatch. When we see other nations, one 
judges and appreciates much more the injustice of our own. I think, in spite of 
everything, that we should not be discouraged, and that you must walk in the path 
you have inaugurated ; good faith on concessions that have been made is, as people 
think and say, a good thing. I hope, then, that your address will be in this direc- 
tion ; the more one has need of force in the future, the more it will be necessary to 
prove to the country that one has ideas and not expedients. I am very far away 
from and very ignorant of affairs since my departure to speak thus; but I am 
firmly convinced that sequence in ideas is true strength. I do not like 4 coups 
(sic) ; and I am persuaded that one can’t effect a coup d’état twice in the reign. I 
speak at random, for I am persuading a man already convinced of what he knows 
more about than I. ... Far from men and business one breathes a calm atmo- 
sphere which does one good ; and by an effort of imagination I believe that all goes 
well, because I know nothing. Amuse yourself; relaxation I believe to be indis- 
pensable ; one must refresh the moral as one recruits the physical constitution, and 
an idea constantly dwelt upon ends by using up the best organised brain. I have 
experienced this ; and of all that has during my life dulled the beautiful colors of 
my illusions I now no longer wish to remember. My life is finished; but I live 
again with my son, and my true joys, I believe, are those which, passing through his 
heart, reach mine. Meanwhile I enjoy [7e jou?] (sic) my journey; the sunsets ; the 
savage nature reduced to cultivation on the banks of a breadth of fifty mdttres (sic), 
and behind that the desert with its sandbanks all lighted up by a burning sun. Az 
revoir, and believe in the love of her who is entirely devoted to you.— EUGENIE. 





THE results of the Franco-Prussian war, both present and prospective, 
are beginning to startle the English from their secure composure. A writer 
in the last No. of MZacmillan’s Magazine, in a striking paper called “ Are 
We Ready?” sums up a confession of England’s shortcomings in these 
words :— 


Few will deny that the Danish war might have been stopped by firm action on 
our part: we scolded; we did not act, because we could not, we were not ready. 
From that Danish war flowed the Austrian war, the two robbers quarrelling over 
the booty. From the Austrian war flowed the French war. For what follows the 
French war Are we Ready ? 





A FELLOW was brought to the police station charged with stealing a 
horse. When asked what he had to say, he replied,—* This is the way it 
was :— I was going down the alley to the grocery at the corner, and there 
was a horse standing right across the alley. I tried to pass behind him, and 
somebody called out, ‘ Don’t try that; he’ll kick you!’ So I tried to pass 
in front of him, and somebody else called out, ‘Don’t try that; he’ll bite 
you!’ So my only way was to pass over him. I put one foot in the stirrup 
and was going to climb over, when he takes the bit in his teeth and runs for 
five miles on end. You call that stealing a horse? I should say the horse 
stole me.” 








— 
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GONE FORWARD. 
I. 


Yes, “Let the tent be struck.”* Victorious morning 
Through every crevice flashes in a day 
Magnificent beyond all earth’s adorning: 
The night is over: wherefore should he stay? 
And wherefore should our voices choke to say, 
“The General has gone forward”? 


II, 


Life’s foughten field not once beheld surrender ; 
But with superb endurance, present, past, 
Our pure commander, lofty, simple, tender, 
Through good, through ill, held his high purpose fast, 
Wearing his armor spotless,— till at last, 
Death gave the final “ Forward.” 


Ill. 


All hearts grew sudden palsied. Yet what said he, 
Thus summoned ? —“ Let the tent be struck”: for when 
Did call of duty fail to find him ready 
Nobly to do his work in sight of men, 
For God’s love and his country’s sake; and then, 
To watch, wait, or go forward? 


IV. 


We will not weep,—we dare not. Such a story 
As his grand life writes on the century’s years, 
Should crowd our bosoms with a flush of glory, 
That manhood’s type supremest that appears 
Our South has shown the ages. Nay, no tears 
For him who has gone forward ! 


Gone forward? Whither? Where the marshalled legions, 
Christ’s well-worn soldiers, from their conflicts cease ; 
Where Faith’s true Red-Cross Knights repose in regions 
Thick-studded with the calm white tents of Peace,— 
Thither, right joyful to accept release, 
The General has gone forward ! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





*One of the last utterances of General LEE. 
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PROFESSOR TYNDALL recently delivered a lecture at Liverpool on “ The 
Scientific Use of the Imagination,” of which the Pa// Mall Gazette gives 
the following synopsis :— 


He pointed out how the use of the imagination has aided philosophers in 
obtaining practical experimental results, and more especially spoke of the proba- 
bility of common matter being built up of vibrating solid atoms. Dr. Tyndall also 
discussed the question of the origin of life, respecting which, he said, two views 
offered themselves. Life was present potentially in matter when in the nebulous 
form, and was unfolded from it by the way of natural development, or it is a prin- 
ciple inserted into mattter at a later date. The latter view was not without its diffi- 
culties, but its rival, natural evolution, when stripped of all vagueness, presented 
an absurdity too monstrous to be entertained by any sane mind. “Strip it naked, 


and you stand face to face with the notion that not alone the more ignoble forms of 


animalcular or animal life, not alone the nobler forms of the horse and lion, not 
alone the exquisite and wonderful mechanism of the human body, but that the human 
mind itself— emotion, intellect, will, and all their phenomena—were once latent 
in a fiery cloud.” The hypothesis, was not, however, Dr. Tyndall said, to be de- 
nounced as wicked. “It is to be brought before the bar of disciplined reason, and 
there justified or condemned. Let us hearken to those who wisely support it, and 
to those who wisely oppose it; and let us tolerate those, and they are many, who 
foolishly try to do either of these things. The only thing out of place in the dis- 
cussion is dogmatism on either side. Fear not the Evolution hypothesis. Steady 
yourselves in its presence upon that faith in the ultimate triumph of truth which was 
expressed by old Gamaliel when he said :—‘ If it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it ; 
if it be of man, it will come to nought.’ Under the fierce light of scientific inquiry, 
this hypothesis is sure to be dissipated if it possess not a core of truth. Its exist- 
ence as a hypothesis in the mind is quite compatible with the simultaneous existence 
of all those virtues to which the term ‘Christian’ has been applied. It does not 
solve—it does not profess to solve—the ultimate mystery of this universe. It 
leaves, in fact, that mystery untouched. At bottom, it does nothing more than 
‘transport the conception of life’s origin to an indefinitely distant past.’ ” 





AUTUMN. 


I will arise and go: I waited but for this, 
To see the Autumn woo the mountains with a burning kiss. 


The miracle is wrought; her passionate embrace 
Has turned the sap to blood that leaps into his rugged face. 


For many weary days before the Autumn came 
And pressed upon the mountain’s brow her lips of eager flame, 


He lay supine and still; the Summer’s pitiless heat 
Had worn the giant; as in pain his great heart slowly beat. 


But now he is elate, he stands a king again, 
A queen hath held him in her arms whose wizard touch hath slain 


His languor: all about him lie her garments, royal-red 
With the crimson of the vineyards, rich with distillations shed 


From the limbecs of the forests cooling from the Summer’s heat, 
From the freshness of the dews that pearl the grass before her feet, 


From the color-essence of the dying flowers, and the haze 
Of noons imprisoned in dun clouds that watch and wait upon her ways. 


MARGUERITE J. EASTER. 
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JouN PALMER, the original Yoseph Surface, had such an exquisitely 
plausible manner, and was so addicted to fine moral and sentimental 
flourishes, that it was a question whether the character he represented so 
inimitably had been originally drawn from him, or whether he had so 
thoroughly identified himself with the part that it became a second nature to 
him. When his friends rallied him about it, “ Plausible,” he used to say 
demurely, “am I? You rate me too highly. The utmost I ever did in that 
way was to persuade a bailiff who had arrested me Zo dazl me out.” Once 
when making up a quarrel with Sheridan, Palmer exclaimed: “If you could 
but see my heart, Mr. Sheridan ; if you could but see my heart!” Sheridan 
looked at him with a slow-dawning ironical smile, and replied: “Why, Jack, 
Jack, you forget I wrote it.” 

A FRENCH paper publishes the following letter from an inhabitant of a 
small town in the department of Seine-et-Oise. To how many of our readers 
will it not recall memories of their own experience of the miseries of invasion ! 


I take advantage of an opportunity of informing you that we are still alive, but 
you should see how fatigued, emaciated, worn out. We do not eat meat every day. 
No more butchers here, no more bakers; all the establishments are occupied by 
Prussians, whose prisoners we are. One cannot go into a neighboring village 
without a pass from the general, which is often refused. No more cows, consequently 
no milk or butter; the fields are ail ravaged. In houses abandoned by their in- 
habitants the pillage is complete; not an article of furniture is unbroken, the 
looking-glasses smashed, the tables and chairs in pieces. All the best linen taken 
away; the clocks, the mattresses, the most precious objects... . And as to the 
cellars. . . . Allis sold by the soldiers to Jews, who follow the army like vultures, 
and send their booty to Germany. ‘The inhabited houses meet with better treat- 
ment. We have Bavarians here, who are generally gentler than the Prussians ; 
they are cavalry, which is better than infantry, because it is principally compused of 
cultivated persons. I have about fifty horses at my house, men in proportion, and 
this has now lasted ten days. I have had my two yards separated. I give the 
largest with stables, coach-houses, barns, etc.,to the enemy. I swagger about like a 
gendarme to defend my principal house. In case of invasion one should send away 
young women and girls, but it is folly to abandon the house altogether. My 
neighbour N has paid dearly for his absence. His stock of hardware is heaped 
up in the middle of the house, in the passages, and some forty individuals turn this 
heap over every day, and take what they like ; the Jews’ conveyances are at the 
door, and the trade is carried on in open day. A soldier sells an iron bed for one 
franc, a mattress three francs, a clock five francs, etc. ‘The heavy iron is carried 
away in carts. It is shameful. I was nearly killed on the first day. On Sunday 
afternoon, for a beginning, there arrived more than 6000 men. ‘They invaded the 
house and even the room of my poor sick wife. You will remember that some 
months ago, finding your braces too long, you cut them and amused yourself by 
fastening up the ends on each side of the nursery chimney-piece. Well, you will 
not find them there now; they have disappeared with the rest. They have taken 
all my boots and shoes, leaving me only the shoes I had on my feet. Nothing 
comes amiss to them; they have carried off the jams and preserves, a hundred eggs 
that had been stored, the shirts that fitted them; the sugar, coffee, sugar-plums, 
chocolate, varnish, etc.; a complete devastation. They cut up the cows into joints, 
and distributed the wine in my courtyard. They took all the bread and all the 
provisions, established themselves in the kitchen, brought straw into the dining- 
room, and at last towards midnight they retired to rest. Then only were we able to 
at some remains of a fricassee of rabbit, without bread, or anything to drink. 
About two o’clock an alarm was given, and they left for Paris where the cannon 
were growling. They went off so quickly that they did not take time to put out the 
candles which they had cut in pieces and stuck all over the place. The hay and 
straw barns, the coach-houses, the stables, the rooms were illuminated as on a gala 
day, and it is a miracle that the house was not burned down. However, the ground 
shook, the cannonade seemed to draw nearer ; it was said that the Prussians were 
retreating, and that we should be in the midst of the scuffle ; panic seized on the 
inhabitants ; everybody ran away to the woods, and there remained only five men in 
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the village. It was then that marauders, two or three at a time, came to rob the 
houses, and it was while endeavoring to stop these depredations that I was 
threatened with a knife by a ragamuffin but poorly equipped, who abused me in his 
gibberish. ‘The damage done in our poor little town is incalculable. Each day we 
see numerous droves of cows and sheep pass by, and carts loaded with forage and 
sacks of oats. My heart bleeds when I reflect that all this comes from my poor 
country of Beauce held to ransom. Notice has just been given that any person 
found in the wood will be shot ; the poachers will get into trouble this time. It is 
true that the Prussians take as many as 200 inhabitants at a time for beaters, and 
shoot like comfortable townsmen. [I have established an ambulance at my house, 
which secures me some degree of quiet; I also get a little broth for my poor wife, 
and some allowance of meat. But if this state of things continues we shall soon 
have famine among us. It is hoped that the Prussians will consent to sell us the 
bread and meat they have stolen from us. It sounds odd, but so it will be. 





“LET MY TENT BE STRUCK.” 
“Let my tent be struck.” With triumph flushed 
We've hailed it oft ’mid storm and snow; 


Victors of yesterday, we rushed 
To win new battles from the foe. 


“Let my tent be struck.” ’Tis firmly spoken, 
And yet its tone betrays the brief 
Sharp anguish of a great heart broken— 
Conquered, yet still the Chief. 


“Let my tent be struck.” Stained with the rust 
Of iron grief, the paltry clod 
Chat bound it crumbles into dust— 
Our Chieftain rests with God. 





A PARTING WORD. 


AFTER the present issue, owing to the call of other duties, I will retire 
from my place in the management of the THE NEw EcLEecTIC MAGAZINE. 
As may be presumed, it is not without the deepest regret that I withdraw 
from my connection with an enterprise which I had the honor to found, and 
to which I have cheerfully devoted my time and means during the last three 
years. It is the more trying to abandon it just at this time when the fruit 
of past labor is making itself plainly apparent, and when the magazine is, as 
I trust, in but the beginning of a long career of extended influence for good. 
It has been my cherished hope to spend my life in direct efforts to develop 
the nascent literature of the South, and to promote a sound, liberal, Christian 
culture among our people, which I regard as being one of the most efficient 
means of restoring a true prosperity. While it is therefore a great personal 
disappointment to me to have to forego this hope, I am very glad to feel 
that the magazine is now in such a position that it will suffer no loss of 
strength from my withdrawal. It will continue in the hands of my present 
co-laborers, who are in every way competent for the work, and no less 
interested for its success than myself. 

In taking leave of the many valuable associations and friendships that I 
have formed in my present profession, I may be pardoned a few parting 
words on a subject that is very dear to my heart-—the future welfare of 
the South. Deeply as I realise the present adversities of our people, I 
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cannot but feel assured that there is a great destiny yet in reserve for 
us. The honest love of liberty, the steadfast valor, the noble manhood 
and womanhood that asserted and maintained our independence for four 
years of such strenuous national trial, is I trust equal to the sterner task 
of accepting without repining the defeat that God has sent upon us, and 
of building up on a new and better foundation a civilisation not inferior, 
but purer and stronger than that of our past. If our youth, in whom is 
our hope, will but emulate the example of our incomparable hero for 
whom our hearts are bleeding this day, and resolve that “human virtue 
shall be equal to human calamity,” and, like him, putting away rigorously 
all thoughts of bitterness and revenge, which only injure the souls that 
harbor them, will with untiring patience and industry, with wise observa- 
tion and a high religious purpose address themselves to the development 
of the material and spiritual education of the country, our present calami- 
ties will soon be repaired, as far as it is possible in the nature of things. 
Nothing indeed can ever restore those realities of our past to which our 
hearts clung so fondly—no future prosperity fill the voids left by the 
glorious dead—no necromancy revive the homes and sacred monuments 
blasted by the breath of war. To these losses we must inevitably submit ; 
and daily the grave is gathering to its bosom those desolated spirits to 
whom their past was their all, and for whom no future could arise in 
this life. But with us who are young, and who cannot without dereliction 
shrink from the burden of our present and our future, there must come a 
resolute, hopeful, industrious spirit. While we shall suffer no man or nation 
to rob us of the glory of our past, or to sully the memory of those patriots 
of our blood who perished bravely in righteous conflict for our freedom, we 
must not quarrel with the lot which Providence has assigned us, or waste in 
evil passions and useless murmurs our souls’ energies which we so need to 
husband for the work of private and social reconstruction. Let us open our 
hearts freely to all influences which are fully proven to be good, and firmly 
close them against the encroachments of that spurious civilisation which 
under various names —of Progress, Human Emancipation—is corrupting 
and dissolving the bonds of society throughout large portions of the world. 
Above all, and including all, let us as a people not be ashamed to own 
Christ before the nations —to practise a pure and simple Christianity in 
every relation of life—in the family, in the school, in the market, in the 
forum, in the legislative hall. If Science, falsely so-called, or the Spirit of 
the Age, or any other seducer offer us a substitute for the Gospel, let us 
spurn it from us, and cleave with our whole heart to that beneficent principle 
to which we owe all that is most valuable in our present life. 

One word more with particular reference to the literary future of the 
South. However it may be explained, it is a fact that America, neither at 
the North or South, has yet produced a pre-eminent name in literature, or 
added any volume to the classics of the world. Of mediocre and even 
superior literary talent there is no comparative lack at the South among the 
present generation ; but speaking in general terms, it is greatly in need of 
severe discipline. Perhaps as a people we are too apt to substitute generous 
impulse for trained judgment and patient labor. But that there is in us the 
capacity for the hard work and the “plain living” that produces “high 
thinking,” is abundantly proved by our war experience. Necessity and the 
public calamity will now, I hope, spur us to exact nobler and better work 
from ourselves. Sound and thorough education, and a generous but 
searching criticism, must precede any genuine literary development amongst 
us. It is, I think, especially incumbent upon those few minds who are 
already possessed of a high culture, by their writings and teachings to 
enforce upon the country at large the necessity and advantage of literature 
in the work of promoting our highest interests. And there should be, too, 
among those who are qualified for this task of initiating a new era in our 
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national development, a very cordial and close co- -operation. To bring this 
about, I know of no better way than to organise throughout the South 
societies of men of letters, and ‘to have these unite in the publication of 
(at the present) a single organ, around which could be gathered the whole 
literary patronage of the country, which is not now more than sufficient to 
sustain one periodical of the first class. A strong impulse could thus be 
given to the cultivation of literature, and in a short time we might begin to 
look for substantial results. 

And now, with the most pleasant remembrances of the past, and the 
most heartfelt thanks to all who have encouraged and sustained us by 
their labors and their sympathy, and an earnest prayer for a humble and 
prosperous future to our country in all her manifold interests, I ve ery 
reluctantly resign my chair at the Green Tadle. 

LAWRENCE TURNBULL. 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


As will be seen from the above card, a change has taken place in the 
proprietorship of this magazine. Mr. LAWRENCE TURNBULL retiring, the 
magazine will in future be conducted by the substfibers, as joint proprietors 
and publishers, Mr. WM. HAND BROWNE continuing to discharge the duties 
of Editor. 

This change in the Jersonznel involves none in the principles, character, or 
ebject of the magazine. But we have thought it advisable to commence the 
new year under another name. 

W hen the NEw Ec.ectic was founded, as a successor to the Richmond 
eclectic, the name properly indicated the nature of the magazine, which of 
necessity, then, relied upon outside sources for its material. But we have 
constantly aimed at encouraging and enlisting native talent, until we have 
succeeded in making the magazine an organ for the best writers of the South. 
While we propose to retain the eclectic feature so far as to republish such 
papers from foreign sources as strike us as possessingsunusual interest or 
importance, the almost entirely original character of our publication necessi- 
tates a change of name ; and we propose to continue it under the title of 





THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, 


which we believe most fitly indicates its nature and objects. 

As the irreparable loss of our great leader, LEE, still deeply moves the 
heart of the South, we have thought that we should do an acceptable thing 
in presenting in our January No. a collection of the most interesting and 
eloquent addresses which were presented at the various Memorial Meetings. 

We also expect to publish a series of papers from the thoughtful and 
genial author of “ Abraham Page,” and humorous sketches from the facetious 
**Mozis Addums.” We shall endeavor to enlist the services of other 
popular Southern writers, while we are assured of the continued co-operation 
of those talented contributors whose names and writings are already familiar 
to our readers. In a word, no effort will be spared on our part to make THE 
SOUTHERN MAGAZINE the exponent of the best thoughts and feelings of our 
Southern people. 


FRIDGE MurRDOCH, 
Wma. HAND BROWNE, 
Wm. L. HILL. 
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THE CELEBRATED ESTEY ORGAN, AND THE MATHU- 
SHEK HUMMING-BIRD PIANOS. 


THE Lynchburg News says :—“We have several times visited the ware- 
rooms of Messrs. H. Sanders & Co., 79 W. Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md., 
who are the agents for the above-mentioned famous instruments. The Estey 
Organs are now generally conceded to be the best in the market, containing 
as they do a// the improvements found in other first-class instruments, 
besides Other important ones found only in these organs. Among the latest 
improvements is the ‘ Vox Jubilante,’ a stop of the most ¢hrz//ing effects, 
It must be heard to be appreciated. Another fact, which is of importance to 
purchasers, is, that these are the cheapest strictly first-class instruments in 
the market; and added to this is the fact that they can be bought on easy 
terms. The Colibri, or Humming-Bird Piano, is certainly a novelty in the 
shape of a musical instrument. It has earned the title of ‘The Great Soul 
in a Small Body,’ only four feet ten inches long, yet with the usual length of 
key-board, seven full octaves with power and quality of tone that has no 
equal. It is a regular square piano, greatly diminished in size. This 
wonderful little piano took the first prize over all other full-sized pianos at 
the great fair of the American Institute. Illustrated circulars of these 
organs and pianos will be forwarded free by addressing H. Sanders & Co., 
79 W. Fayette Street, Baltimore, Maryland.” 


NEW ORGAN FACTORIES, 


AT Brattleboro’, Vt., is situated the convenient and extensive workshops 
of J. Estey & Co., for the manufacture of the celebrated Estey Cottage Organ. 
Last October this firm purchased a large tract of land on the outskirts of the 
town, and commenced the laying out of streets and building-lots, and also 
the erection of their new and spacious buildings for the accommodation of 
their increasing business. The works consist of four buildings covered with 
slate, and arranged on a parallel line, 40 feet apart. This arrangement is 
to prevent the occurrence of a large conflagration, and secures excellent 
ventilation, besides a large amount of light necessary for the many branches 
of fine work connected with the production of these organs. 

In the building known as No. 1, the lumber is cut and prepared ready for 
use; here, also, the cases are made. In building No. 2, the first floor is 
used for the machine shop and the making of the boxes and bellows. On 
the third floor, the reed-boards and reeds are manufactured. The entire 
second floor is devoted to the making of the actions for the instruments. 
In building No. 3, the first and second floors are used for “setting up” the 
organs, and after having been polished and varnished, they are now ready 
for voicing and tuning. 

In building No. 4, the entire third floor is used for voicing the organs ; 
this floor, as well as the second, is divided into seventeen rooms, with a 
hallway running the entire length of each floor. Each room is so arranged 
as to be well lighted and ventilated, and on the second floor the organs receive 
their final tuning. The first or lower floor is handsomely arranged into 
private offices and counting-room, packing and warerooms. Building No. 1 
is 100 x 38, three stories high ; Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 100 x 30, all three stories high 
Each building is provided with one of Otis Bros’. safety elevators. In the 
rear of building No. 2 is a fire proof engine-room, made of brick, with iron 
roof. The engine is of 40 horse-power, made by Chubbuck & Son, of 
Boston, and furnishes steam for power and heating the buildings, and also 
the heat for the dry-house, which is 135 x21, and two stories high. As a 
greater security from loss by fire an Amoskeag steam fire engine is stationed 
on the premises, in a slated building, within ten feet of a large reservoir, con- 
taining nearly 400 hogsheads of water. This firm make fifty different styles 
of organs, and with their increased facilities can employ 300 hands and 
turn out 5,000 organs per year, valued at a half million dollars. They are 
daily receiving testimonials from the leading musical talent of the country, 
attesting the superiority of organs of their manufacture. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


DOANE, WING, CUSHING & SMITH, 
423 Broome Street, N. Y. 
‘It has deservedly become a very popular instrument.”"— The Independent, N. Y Sept. 22, 1870. 
*It cc ontain is every improvement that goes to make a thoroughly First-Class P iano.— Christian Union, N. Y. 
.18 
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it stands among the first, if not the very first, of American instruments.”—Liberal Christian, October 1, 1870. 
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